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THE INTELLECTUAL OPERATION IN INDIAN ART 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


The Sukranitisira, IV, 70-71 (translated in my “Transformation of Nature in 
Art”, p. 113) defines the initial procedure of the Indian imager:he is to be expert 
in contemplative vision (yoga-dhyana), for which the canonical prescriptions provide 
the basis, and only in this way, and not by direct observation, are the required 
results to be attained. The whole procedure may be summed up in the words 
“when the visualisation has been realised, set to work” (dhyatva kuryyat, ib. VIL 
74), or “When the model has been conceived, set down on the wall what was 
visualised” (cintayet pramanam ,; tad-dhyatath bhittau nivesayet, Abhilasitarthacinta- 
mani, [, 3, 158). These two stages in procedure are the same as the ‘actus 
primus and ‘actus secundus, the “free” and “servile” parts of the artists operation, 
in terms of Scholastic aesthetic. | have shown elsewhere (“Technique and Theory 
of Indian Painting,” Technical Studies, Ill, pp. 59-89) that the same procedure is 
taken for granted as well in secular as in hieratic art. It is, however, in connection 
with the hieratic prescriptions (sadhana, dhyana mantra) that the most detailed ex- 
positions of the primary act are to be found: and these are of such interest and 
significance that it seems desirable to publish a complete and careful rendering of 
one of the longest available examples of such a text, annotated by citations from 
others? ‘We proceed accordingly with the Kithcit-Vistara-Tara Sadhana,’ No. 98 
in the Sadhanamala, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XXVI, pp. 200-206. 


1. C& also Atthasslini, para 203, PTS. ed. p. 64. “A mental concept (cittesafifil) ames in the mind of the 
painter, “Such and such forms should be made in such and such ways’...Canceiving (cintetva) “Above this form, let 
this be; below, this; on either side, this’, thus ir is that by mental operstian (cintitena kamena) the other painted 
forens-come:tnto being’. 
in Indo Tibetica, If, | Templi del Tiber Occidentale e {| Lora Simbolismo Artitico, Rome, 1935 (see expecially 25, 
iconography, p. 1&9 f. 


Kithcit-Vistara-Tara Sadhana. 

Having first of all washed his hands and fect, etc., and being purified, the 
officiant (mantri) is to be comfortably seated in a solitary place that is strewn with q 
fragrant flowers, pervaded by pleasant scents, and agreeable to himself, Conceiving 
in his own heart (svahtdaye---vicintya) the moon's orb as developed from the primal 
sound (prathama-svaraparinatam, i. e. “evolved from the letter A“), let him visualise 
(pasyet) therein a beautiful blue lotus, within its flaments the moon's unspotted 
orb, and thereon the yellow seed-syllable Tam. Then, with the sheafs of lustrous 
rays, that proceed (nibsttya) from that yellow seed-syllable Tath, rays that disp | 
the world’s dark mystery throughout its ten directions and that find out the indefinite 
limits of the extension of the universe , making all these to shine downwards (tan 
sarvan avabhdsya) ; and leading forth (4niya) the countless and measurele«: Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas whose abode is there, these (Buddhas and Bodhisattvas) are 
established (avasthapyante) on the background of space (aka$ade$e). 

After performing a great office (mahathnh pijath kptva) unto all these vast 
compassionate Buddhas and Bodhisattvas established on the background of space, 
by means of celestial flowers, incense, scent, garlands, unguents, powders, ascetic 
garb, umbrellas, bells, banner, and so forth, he should make a confesssion of sin, as 
follows : “Whatever sinful act | may have done in the course of my wandering 
in this beginningless vortex, whether of body or mind, or have caused to be committed 
or have consented to, all these | confess.” 

And having thus confessed*, and also made admission of the fault that consists 
in things that have been left undone, he should make an Endorsement of Merit, 
as follows: “I endorse the proficiency (kusalam) of the Sugatas, Pratyekas, 

| 1. Fora beginning in this way, cf. Stdhans No, 280 (‘Y/amntabs )) Where the operator (bhivakah) having 
first performed his ablutions, “realises in his own heart the syllable Yarh in black, within a moon originating from the 
letter A! [acldiraja-candre liggna-yarh-kararh vibhivya). 

The seed-sylluble is always the nasslised jnitial tyllable of the name of the divinity to be represented. Fora 
general idea of the manner in which the initial visualisation is conceived see my “Elements of Buddhin fconography", 1935, 
rt XIN, fig. 40. See ala the reproductions ia Avalon, The Serpent Power. The mannerin which the Buddhas end 
Sodhisattvas are thought of 2s brought forth fram emanated rays it often illustrated, ¢.g. Bhattacharye, Buddhist 

ft will be remarked that the whole process, in which the movement of a sound precedes that of any form, 
fepaatt the traditional concept of creation.by an uttered Word ; ¢f St Thomas, Sum. Theol., |, g. 45, 0. 6, referring 
to the procedure of the artist ax "per verbum in intellegra canceptum’, , 

2 lt may appear to the reader at frst sight that the religious exercisgs that are described have litle connection 
with art, ‘They are of real significance in thit connection, however, precisely because (I) the immaterial office of 
penonal devotions is actually the same as the imaginative procedure of ths ersiat, with Only this distinction, that the 








in which the formation of images takes place. 
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Stavakas, and Jinas, and their sons the Bodhisattvas, and that of the spheres of 
the Angels and of Brahma, in its entirety”. Then comes the Taking of Refuge in 
the Three Jewels: “I take refuge in the Buddha, for so long as the Bodhi-circle 
endures , | take refuge in the Norm, for so long as the Bodhi-circle endures ;! take 
refuge in the Congregation, for so long as the Bodhi-circle endures, Then comes 
the act of Adhesion to the way: “It is for me to adhere to the way that was 
revealed by the Tathagatas, and to none other’. Then the Prayer : “May the 
blessed Tathagatas and their children (the Bodhisattvas), who have accomplished the 
world’s purpose since its first beginning, stand by and effect my total despiration 
(math parinirvantu). Then the petition ; “May the blessed Tathagatas indoctrinate me 
with incomparable expositions of the Norm, of such sort that beings in the world- 
vortex may be liberated from the bondage of becoming (bhava-bandhanat nirmuktah) 
full soon”. Then he should make an everlasting Assignment of Merit: (punya- 
parinama) : “Whatever root of proficiency (kuSalam) has arisen by performance 
of the seven extraordinary offices (pijah) and by confession of sin, all that I devote 
to the attainment of Total Awakening (sarhyak-sambodhaye).” Or he recites the 
verses pertinent to the seven extraordinary offices: All sins | confess and gladly 
consent to the good deeds of others. | take refuge in the Blessed one, and in the 
Three Jewels of the True Norm, to the end that | may not linger in the state of 
Lith. | adhere to that way and designate the Holy Discipline (subha-vidhin) to 
the attainment of full Awakening”. As soon as he has celebrated (vidhdya) the 
sevenfold extraordinary office, he should pronounce the formula of dismissal 
(visarjayet) : “Orn, Ab, Muh”. 

Thereupon he should realise (bhdvayet) the Four-fold Brahma-rapture (catur- 
brahma-viharam) of Love, Compassion, Cheerfulness, and Equanimity (maitri, karund, 
mudita, upeksa) by stages (kramena) as follows : “What is Love ?' Its character is 
that of the fondness for an only son that is natural to all beings ; or its similitude is 
that of sympathy in the welfare and happiness (of others). And what is Compassion ? 
lt is the desire to save from the Triple Ill (tridukhat) and the causes of Ill, or this 
is Compassion, to say ‘I shall remove from the pain of the Triple Ill those born 
beings whose abode is in the iron dwelling of the world-vortex that is aglow in the 
great fire of the Triple Ill’; or it is the wish to lift up from the ocean of the world- 
vortex the beings that are suffering there from the pain of the Triple Ill Cheerfulness 
is of this kind : Cheerfulness is a sense of perfect happiness ; or Cheerfulness is the 

confident hope of bringing it to pass that every being in the world-vortex shall attain 








1. Moaitri, ik ©. cartes, rather than amor. 
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to the yet unforeseen Buddhahood ; or it is the mental attraction felt by all of these 
beings towards the enjoyment and possession of these virtuosities. What is 
Equanimity ? Equanimity is the accomplishment of a great good for all bom 
beings, whether they be good or evil, by the removal of whatever obstacles stand 
in the way of their kindly behaviour ; or Equanimity is a spontaneous affection 
for all other beings without respect of any personal interest in the friendly conduct ; 
or Equanimity is an indifference to the eight mundane categories of gain and loss, 
fame and disgrace, blame or praise, pleasure and pain, and so forth, and to all works 
of supererogation,” 


Having realised the Four-fold Brahma-rapture, he should realise (bhavayet) 
the fundamentally Immaterial Nature of all Principles (sarva-dharma-prakrti- 
pariSuddhatam). For all the principles are fundamentally immaterial by nature, and 
he too should manifest (amukhikuryyat): “I am fundamentally immaterial, etc....” 
This fundamental Immateriality of all Principles is to be established by the incanta- 
tion “Orn, the principles are all immaterial by nature, | am by nature immaterial.” 
If now all the principles are naturally immaterial, what can have brought forth the 
world-vortex (sarhsdram) ? It arises in the covering up (of the immateriality of 
the principles) by the dust of the notions of subject and object, and so forth. How 
this may be removed is by realisation of the True Way; thereby it is destroyed. 
So the fundamental Immateriality of all Principles is perfected. 

When the realisation of the fundamental Immateriality of all Principles has 
been effected, he should develope (vibhavayet) the Emptiness of all Principles 
(sarva-dharma-Sinyatém). Emptiness is like this: Let one conceive “Whatever 
is in motion or at rest (j. €. the whole phenomenal world) is essentially nothing 
but the manifested order of what is without duality when the mind is stripped of 
all conceptual extensions such as the notion of subject and object. He should 
establish this very Emptiness by the incantation : “Om, | am essentially, in my 
nature of adamantine intelligence, the Emptiness”, 

Then he should realise the Blessed Aryatara, as proceeding from the yellow 
seed-syllable Tath, upon the spotless orb of the moon that is in the flaments of 
the full blown lotus within the lunar orb originally established in the heart. He 
should conceive (cintayet) her to be of deep black colour, two atmed, with a 
smiling face, proficient in every virtue, without defect of any kind whatever, adorned 
with ornaments of heavenly gems, pearls, and jewels, her twin breasts decorated 
with lovely garlands in hundred-fold series, her two arms decked with heavenly 
bracelets and bangles, her loins beautified with glittering series of girdles of flawless 
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gems, her two ankles beautified by golden anklets set with divers gems, her hair 
entwined with fragrant wreaths of Pdrijata and such like flowers, her head with 
a resplendent jewelled full-reclining figure of the Blessed Tathagata Amoghasiddhi, 
a radiant and most seductive similitude, extremely youthful, with eyes of the blue 
of the autumn lotus, her body robed in heavenly garments, seated in Arddhaparyafka 
pose, within a circle of white rays on a white lotus large as any cart-wheel, her 
right hand in the sign of generosity, and holding in her left a full blown blue lotus. 
Let him develope (vibhdvayet) this likeness of our Blessed Lady as long as 
he desires. 

Thereupon our Blessed Lady is led forth out of space (a&kasat aniyate) in her 
intelligible aspect ( jfidna-sattva-ripa), by means of the countless sheafs of rays, 
illumining the Three Worlds, that proceed from the yellow seed-syllable Tam within 
the filaments of the lotus in the moon of which the orb was established in the heart, 
and from that Blessed Lady (as above described). Leading her forth (aniya), and 
establishing her on the background of space (akaSade$e api avasthapya), he is to 
make an offering at that Blessed Lady's feet, with scented water and fragrant flowers 
in a jewelled vessel, welcoming her with heavenly flowers, incense, scents, garlands, 
unguents, powders, cloths, umbrella, bells, banner and so forth, and should worship 
(pijayet) her in all manner of wise. Repeating his worship again and again, and 
with lauds, he should display the finger-sign (mudram darsayet)---of a full-blown 
lotus. After he has gratified our Blessed Lady's intelligible aspect with this finger- 
sign, he is to realise (bhavayet) the incantation of our Blessed Lady in her contingent 
aspect (samaya-sattva-rilpava) and is to liberate (adhimuficet) the non-duality of 
these (two aspects).- Thereupon the rays proceeding from: the seed-syllable Tam 
that is upon the spotless orb of the moon within the filaments of the blue lotus 
in the lunar orb--rays that illumine the ten quarters of the Three Worlds, that are 
of unlimited range, and proper to Lady Tara--remove the poverty and other ills of 
being existent therein, by means of a rain of jewels, and content them with. the 
nectar of the doctrine of the Immediate Non-essentiality, and so forth (ksanika- 
nairatmadi)', of the Principles. 

When he has thus accomplished the divers need of the world, and has evolved 
the cosmic aspect of Tara (visvam api tardripam nispadya), he should realise again 

(punah...bhavayet) for so long as fatigue does not prevail (yavat khedo na jayate 

















|. Bhattacharya misrenders kpapika by “temporary”; the Non-cmerdiality is not momentary in the temporal: 
sense, but rather the tree now ‘or momentanety of eternity. The Buddha's Qrmniscience is called “:momentary™ in the 
2am sense. 
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tavat)' whatever has come to be in the yellow seed-syllable Tash, in the stages of 
expansion and contraction (sphuraga-sarhharana-kramena).’ If he breaks away 
from this realisation (bhavanatah khinno he should mutter an incantation (mantrath — 
japet), in which case the incantation is : Ovn tare tuttére ture svaha. This is the 
king of incantations, of mighty power ; it is honoured, worshipped, and endorsed, 
by all the Tathagatas. 


Breaking off the eoheciinketioe (dhyanat vyutthito) and when he has seen 
the mundane aspect of Tara (jagat-tdra-riparm drstva)’ he should experience at 
will the consciousness of his own identity with the Blessed ! ; 
ahathkdrega yathestarn viharet)*. The longed for Great Proficiencies fa 
practitioner's feet (bhavayatab.. :caranyoh),; what can | say of the aie Proficiencies ? 
these come of themselves. ‘Whoever realises (bhavayet) our Blessed Lady in a 
solitary mountain cave, he indeed sees her face to face (pratyaksata eva tath 





1. Inthe Divyivadana, Cowell and Neill ed. p.547, ic i@ khede, “‘wemines” or “lasetude” that prevents 
Rudriiyana’s painters from grasping the Buddha's similitude ; and this kheda ic of the same nature as the “infirmity 
of contemplation” (fthila samadhi; chat eccounts for the portrait painter's failure in Malaviktgnimitra, I, 2. The remedy 
is provided in Sadhana Ne. 280, “If he is wearied' he should mutter an incantation" (khede tu mantrarh japet). 

2, In Sadhana No. 44, sphurena-sacsharapa-nysyena. These. expressions do mean at | once thought 
*glimmating all fuctuation", but ratite; imply & repeated cperation, with alternate development and involution of the 
forms in gcoordance with their vitual ontology, Cf. Silparatna, XLVI, 39, smgtvd smpivi punsh punah, “repeatedly 
recalling". All these instructiont imply that the image is to be. made as definite an ponible, it must be firmly adhered to, 
never allowed to slip or waver. 

3, pean in. Sh eae ee ee japet; with the same meaning; dhyina-and bhivans being 
interchangeable term. . 

4. Whether hs asiiiialbsihe: viive, afd jagal aspects are to be regarded as the same or as successively deve- 
loped modes of the likeness of Tirk is not perlectly clear. 

5, Acselfadentification with the forms evoled may be assumed throughout. In many cases we find Liminam, 
“himself”, in explicit connection with the injunctive bhiveyet or participle viciritya. For example, itminash sithanide- 
loketvers-ripadh bhivavet, “He is to realise himself in the likeness of Sichhandida Lokodvera”, Siminam,...mahihtlach 
bhivayet, “He is to realise himelf as Mahikila”, trailokyavijaya bhaysrakam..dtmanach vicintya, “concewing himself to 
be Trailokyavijaye Shatiiraka” (Bhattacharya, Buddhist iconography, pp. 36, 121, £46); Rtmiinarh cirarh bhivayet, “He 
isto realise himrelf for a longtime” jin the intelligible aspect of Yaminteka), Sadhana No, 280, and jambhalarh 
bhaivayet, jsmbhala eva bhusati, “He is to reslise Jambhala, and indeed becomer Jambhala'*, ib, No. 291, Bhivayet 
is a cause form of bhu “no become’, domiinarh bhdwayet meaning literally “Tet him make himself become”, The 
Sadhanas constantly employ the roots cit, 10 think, be known, etc, and dhyai, to contemplate, vinualise, in the same sense 
asthe causative of bh, Bhavati, “becomes”, is commonly used already in the Rg Veda with reference to the 
aisumption of particular forma corresponding to tpecific functions, «. g. V3.4. “Thou, Agni, becomest (bhava) Mitra 
when kindled”, 

Bhagavery aharhkirena in the prevent text is literally iy making the Ego to be the Blessed Lady, or “by having 
the Blewed Lady for his Ego-cancepr”. In a Sadhana excerpted by Foucher, L Iconographie Bouddhique, Il, p. 10, 
Note 2, we find taro dpjhahahkiirarh kuryar: yd bhagavatl prajMparamit so’ harh ; yo" hath of bhagevat] prajfiparamitl 
“Then let him make « strict self-identification, as follows: ‘I am the Blewed Lady PrajMipiiremitd ; aeeet ene eee 
Biessed Lady PrajMipdramiti is". 
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pasyati)': the Blessed Lady herself bestows upon him his very fespiration and 
all else, ‘What more can be said ? She puts the very Buddhahood, so hard to 
win, in the very palm of his hand. Such is the whole Sadhana of the Kirhcit-vistara- 
Tara. 


The Sadhana translated above, differs only from others in the Sadhanamala 
‘n its more than average length and detail. The whole process is primarily one of 
worship, and need not necessarily be followed by the embodiment of the visualised 
likeness in physical material , but where the making of an actual image is intended, 
ig the inevitable preliminary. Even if the artist. actually works from a sketch or 
under verbal instruction, as sometimes happens, this only means that the “actus 
primus’ and ‘actus secundus are divided between two persons ; the fundamental nature 
of the representation, in all the details of its composition and colouring and as 
regards the strictly ideal character of its integration are in any Case determined 
by and can only be understood in the light of the mental operation, the “actus primus: 
by which the given theme is made to assume a definite form in the mind of the 
artist, or was originally made to take shape in the mind of some artist, this form 
being that of the theme itself, and not the likeness of anything seen or known objec- 
tively. In other words, what the Sadhana supplies is the detailed sequence according 
to which the formal cause or pattem of the work to be done is developed from its 
germ, from the mere hint of what is required ; this hint itself corresponding to the 
requirement of the patron, which is the final cause, while the efficient and material 
causes are brought into play only if and when the artist proceeds to servile operation, 
the act of “imitation”, “similitude being with respect to the form.” | 


Before we relinquish the present consideration of the ‘actus primus’ in Oriental 
art, reference must be made to another way in which the derivation of the formal 
image is commonly accounted for. It is assumed that upon an intellectual or angelic 
level of reference the forms of things are intellectually emanated and have an imme- 
diate existence of their own. When this is mythologically formulated, such a level 
of reference becomes a heaven above. Then the artist, commissioned here, is thought 
of as seeking his model there. When, for example (Mahavarnsa, Ch. XXVI) a 
palace is to be built, the architect is said to make his way to heaven ; and making 











|, In Sadhana N.-44, pratyalqam Ebhad, “appears before his eyet’, of “appears objectively”. “This 
chjective manifestation becamer the artet’s model, in case the operator proceeds from the act at wership to that of exe- 
cution in material form. “The manner in which such & manifestation appears ‘objectively can be seen in my Raiput 
Painting, Fl. VIL If the operator has been succestfuly this manifested form will occupy the whole field of vimon and 
attention, ta the exclusion of all ele. 


& 


sketch of what he sees there, he returns to earth and carries out this design in the 
materials at his disposal. So “It is in imitation of the angelic works of art that any. 
work of art is accomplished here” (Aitareya Brahmana, VJ, 27), This is a mytho- 
logical formula obviously equivalent in significance to the more psychological - 
account in the Sadhanas. And here also itis easy to find extra-Indian parallels , 
for example, Plotinus, Enneads, V, 9, 11 where he says that all music is “an earthly 
representation of the music that there is in the rhythm of the ideal world”, and “The 
crafts such as building and carpentry which give us matter in wrought forms, may 
be said, in that they draw on pattem, to take their principles from that realm and 
from the thinking there.” And this indeed it is that accounts for the essential character- 
istics of the wrought forms ; if the Zohar tells us of the Tabernacle that “all its 
individual parts were formed in the pattern of that above’, this tallies with Tertullian 
who says of the cherubim and seraphim figured in the exemplum of the Ark, that 
because they are not in the likeness of anything on earth, they do not offenc against 
the interdiction of idolatry ; “they are not found in that form of similitude in 
reference to which the prohibition was given” (Contra Marcionem, II, 22). 

does not understand what he wants to express by means of any idea extemal to 











himself. Nor indeed can anything be rightly expressed which does not proceed from 


within, moved by its form, Alike from the Indian and Scholastic point of view, under- 
standing depends upon an assimilation of knower and known, this is indeed the 
divine manner of understanding, in which the knower is the known. Per contra, 
the distinction of subject from object is the primary condition of ignord ¢, oF 
imperfect knowledge, for nothing is known essentially except as it exists in coms- 
ciousness, everything else is supposition. Hence the Scholastic and Indian definitions 
of perfect understandig as involving ‘adaequatio rei et intellectus’, or “tad-adkarata ; 
cf. Gilson, Philosophie de Saint Bonaventura, p. 146, “Toute connaissance est, en 
effet, au sens fort du terme, une assimiliation.  L’act par lequel une intelligence 
sempare d'un objet pour en apprécier la nature suppose que cette intelligence se 
rend semblable a cet objet, qu'elle en revét_ momentanément Ja forme, et cest 
parce quelle peut en quelque sort tout devenir qu'elle: peut egalement 
tout connaitre.* It follows that the artist must really have been whatever 








I. R would be preferable t0 say “c'est parce qu'elle est tout qu'elle peut également tour connalire’’, in accordance 
with the view that man in the exemplar and effectively the demiurge of all things; meaning, of course, by “man”, that: 
human nature which has nothing to do with time”, for this is anything but an individually solipsist point of Wew. fe in 
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he is to represent. Dante sums up the whole matter from the mediaeval 
point of view when he says “He who would paint a figure, if he cannot be it, 
cannot paint it” (Convivie, Canzone Ill, 53-54) or as he otherwise expresses 
it “No painter can portray any figure, if he have not first of all made himself 
such as the figure ought to be” (ib. IV, 10, 106, p. 309 of the Oxford text). 
Given the value that we nowadays attach to observation and experiment as 
being the only valid grounds of knowledge it is difficult for us to take these words 
as literally and simply as they are intended, Yet there is nothing rhetorical in 
them, nor is the point of view an exceptional one.’ It is rather our own 
empiricism that is, humanly speaking, exceptional, and that may be at fault, Ching 
Hao, for example, in the tenth century, is expressing the same point of view 
when he says of the “Subtle” painter (the highest type of the human artist) that 
he “first experiences in imagination the instincts and passions of all things that 
exist in heaven and earth, then, in a manner appropriate to the subject, the 
natural forms flow spontaneously from his hand”, The closest parallels to our 
Indian texts occur, however, in Plotinus: “Every mental act is accompanied by 
an image---fixed and like a picture of the thought...the Reason-Principle - - the 
revealer, the bridge between the concept and the image~taking faculty - - - exhibits 
the concept as in a mirror” (Enneads, IV, 3, 30), and “In contemplative vision, 
especially when it is vivid, we are not at the time aware of our own personality ; 
we are in possession of ourselves, but the activity is towards the object of 
vision with which the thinker becomes identified ; he has made himself over as 
matter to be shaped , he takes ideal form under the action of the vision, while 
remaining potentially himself” (ib, IV, 4, 2). 









of waves and that these are of the general quality of waves of knowledge, or of absence of inowledge, 
in cur own minds..if ever we are to know the true narure of waves, these waves must comfist of something 
we already have in cur own minds...the external werd is essentially of the tame nature as mental ideas”. 
These ‘remarks are tantameunm to an exposition of the Vedande and Buddhist theory of the conceptuslity 


possessed. Mow is the mind ment alive, afd at peste: the thing ls present, held and delighted in” (Thomas Gilby, 


Poetic Experience, pp. 78-79, paraphrasing St Thomas, Sum. Theel., (-1,q PV, a. 3 ad 1). 
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When we reflect that mediaeval aesthetic, that is to say the preoccup ations 
with which the patron and artist alike approached the activity of making things, 
stems from Neo-platonism through Augustine, Dionysius, and Erigena to Eckhart, 
it will not surprise us that mediaeval Christian art should have been so much 
like Indian in kind ; it is only after the thirteenth century that Christian art, thougl 
it deals nominally with the same themes, is altogether changed in essence, its 
properly symbolic language. and ideal references being now obscured by ‘state- 
ments of observed fact and the intrusion of the artist's personality. On the 
other hand, in the art that we are considering, the theme is all in all, the artist 
merely the means to an end; the patron and the artist have a common interest, 
but it is notin one another. Here, in the words of the Latkdvatara Sitra, the 
Picture is not in the colours, neither has it any concrete existence elsewhere. The 
picture is like a dream, the aesthetic surfaces merely its vehicle, and anyone 
who regarded these aesthetic surfaces themselves as co nstituting the art would 
have been thought of as an idolater and sybarite. Our modern attitude to art 
is actually fetishistic; we prefer the symbol to the reality, for us the picture 
is in the colours, the colours are the picture: To say that the work of art is 
its own meaning is the same as to say ‘that it has no meaning, and in fact there 


We have thus before us two diametrically opposed conceptions of the 
function of the work of art; one of the work of art as a thing provided by 
the artist to serve as the occasion of a pleasurable sensory experience, the other 
of the work of art as providing the support for an intellectual oper: ion to be 
performed by the spectator. The former point of view may suffice to explain the 
origin of the modern work and for its appreciation, but it neither explains nor 
enables us to make any but a decorative use of the mediaeval or Oriental works, 
which are not merely surfaces, but have intelligible references. ‘We may clect 
for our own purposes to adhere to the contemporary point of view and the 
modem kind of art, and may decide to acquire examples of the other kind in 
the same way that a magpie collects materials with which to adom its nest. At 
the same time in fact however we also pretend to study and aspire to under- 
stand the works of this other kind that are assembled in our homes and museums. 
And this we cannot do without taking into account their final and formal causes, 

|. “It is inevitable that the artist should be unintelligible because his sensitive nature, inspired by fuseination, be- 


The Meaning of Unintelligibility in Modern Art, University of Chicago Prest, 1934, p. 98}. te has also been well said 
that Plato “was activély hostile to all that we mean by art", lt may be inferred that Plato was right. 
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how can we judge of anything without first knowing what purpose it was 
intended to serve, and what was its maker's intention? It is for example 
only the logic of their iconography that can explain the composition of the 
Oriental works, only the manner in which the model is conceived that can ex- 
plain the representation that is not in any sense optically plausible or made as 
if to function biologically. 

We must in fact begin by approaching these works as if they were not 
works of art in our sense, and for this purpose it will bea good plan to begin 
our study without regard to the quality of the works selectec for study, even 
perhaps deliberately choosing poor or provincial examples, wishing to know 
what kind of art this is before Wwe pro. sed to eliminate what is not good 
of its kind, for it is only when we know what is being said that we shall be - 
in a position to know whether it has been well said, or perhaps so poorly 
expressed as not really to have been said at all. 
| It is not altogether without reason that Professor Jung has drawn a_ parallel 

between the “artistic” productions of his pathological patients and the Mandalas 
of eastern art’. He asks his patients “actually to paint what they have seen in 
dream or fantasy:-----To paint what we see before us is a different matter from 
painting what we see within.” Although these productions are sometimes “beautiful” 
(see the examples reproduced in The Secret of the Golden Flower’ Pls. 1-10) 
Jung treats them as “wholly worthless according to the tests of serious art. It is even 
essential that no such value be allowed them for otherwise my patients might ‘imagine 
themselves to be artists, and this would spoil the good effects of the exercise. 
lt is not a question of art - - or rather it should not be a question of art- - but of 
something more, something other than mere art : namely the living effect upon the 
patient himself---some kind of centring process...a process which bringsinto being a 
new centre of equilibrium.” This corresponds to the Indian conception of the work of 
art as a “means of reintegration” (sathskarana, Aitareya Brahmana, VI, 27, Satapatha 
Brahmana, VI I, 2, 29, etc.), It is true of course, as Jung freely admits, that none 
of the “European Mandalas”---"achieve the conventionally and traditionally esta- 
blished harmony and completeness of the Eastern Mandala.” The Eastern diagrams 
are in fact finished products of a sophisticated culture, they are created, not by 
the disintegrated patient as in Jung cases, but rather. by the psychological 
specialist himself for his awn use or that of others whose state of mental dis- 















|. Withelm and Jong, The Secret of the Golden: Flower, London, 1932; Jung, Modern Man in Search of « 
Soul (Ch. Ill), New York, 1935. 


cipline is already above rather than below the average level. We have here 
to do with an art that has “fixed ends in view and ascertained means of 
operation’. In what is thus a professional and conscious product we naturally 
find the qualities of beauty highly developed, viz. those of unity, order, and 
clarity, we can if we insist upon doing so, regard these products as works of 
decorative art, and use them accordingly. But if we limit our response in this 


“way, not taking pay account of the manner and purpose of their pre ction, 
we cannot claint to be understanding them, they are not explic able in terms of 
technique and material, it is much rather the art in the artist which determines 
the development of the technique and the choice of material and in any ca 

it is the meaning and logical relations, of the parts that determines their arrange- 
ment, or what we call composition. After the form has once been conceived, 
the artist performing the servile operation cannot alter it to better please his 
taste or ours, and never had any intention to do so, It is therefore that we 
maintain that no approach to Oriental art that does not take full «account of 
all its purposes, and of. the specific processes by “which these purposes were 
achieved, can pretend to adequacy. This will apply as much in the case of 
the minor arts asin that of the. major arts of painting sculpture, and architec- 
ture. The Oriental art cannot be isolated from life and studied ‘in vacuo’, we 
can only be said to have understood it when we have, at least for the time 
being, so far identified ourselves with its premises as to fully consent to it, 
taking its kind for granted in just the same way that we take a moder fashion 
for granted; until we do this, the forms of Oriental art,will always seem to us arbitrary 
orat the least exotic or cutious, and this will be the measure of our misunder- 
Standing, for it was none of these things in the eyes of those for whom it was 
made and who knew how to use it. The man who still worships the Buddhist image 
in its shrine has in -many respectsa better understanding of Buddhist art than - 
the man who looks at the same image in a museum, as an object of “fine art”. 
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THE MARRIAGE SCENE OF UMAAS DEPICTED 
ON THE WALLS OF THE MATTANCHERI 
PALACE AT COCHIN 


By P, ANUJAN ACHAN 


Extensive mural paintings are found on the walls of the ancient temples and 
palaces of Cochin. They belong to a period from the [6th century A. D., 
and are considered to have been executed by local artists, whose descendants are 
still living in Cochin and the borders of the neighbouring countries. Their school 
of painting is stated to have reached its climax in the [7th century A. D., when 
the ancient temples at Trichur and Tiruvanchikulam and the palace at Mattancheri 
were decorated with wall paintings on a very large scale. 


“The Marriage Scene of Uma” is one of the most in 
line drawing executed on the walls of the Mattancheri palace. Divided into 
five scenes, the story of the marriage of Siva with Parvati is depicted in a style 
throbbing with vitality and action. Although fundamentally religious, the scenes 
reveal an interest in secularism and contain subjects that are largely drawn from 
incidents connected with the social life of the Malayalis of the time. The stories 
illustrated are continuous, such as may be seen in the wall decorations of Ajanta. 
The scenes illustrate incidents from the story of the marriage of Siva with Uma, 
the daughter of the mountain god, as described by (alidisa in the cantos 
of the Kumdrasarhbhava. These line drawings representing the marriage scene 
of Uma are the only paintings left uncoloured in the whole of the Mattincheri 
palace, The artist could not have intended them to remain as such ; he probably 
postponed colouring to some later occasion and so left them unfinished. 





cresting pieces of 


PLL, represents the seven sages, accompanied by Arundhati, bearing back 
to Siva the consent of the mountain god to give him his daughters hand in 
marriage. Siva is seen in a consenting mood seated on a majestic throne supported 
4 
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by lions ; he has four hands one of which is hung down as larhbahasta and another 
kept in the kataka pose in a gesture of communication. 


Pl. Il, shows Parvati sitting in the ‘harram’ surrounded by her female attendants, 
who have been helping her in putting on her marriage dress and getting ready for 
the marriage procession, 


PI. Ill, Fig. 1 represents the Devas, including Brahma and Vispu, in a 
procession to the Himalayas to be present on the occasion of the marriag 
of Siva with Parvati, In the long procession Brahma js seen riding on his vehicle 
Harnsa with his wife Sarasvati, while Vispu comes accompanied by his two wives, 
Sti and Bhami, on the back of Garuda, 


Pl. IIL, Fig. 2 shows the marriage procession of Parvati, in which she is seen 
being led by her numerous attendants with the accompaniment of music, etc. (Pl. IV). 
This apparently represents a typical martiage procession of the Malayali bride, 
and, to a large extent, reflects her home life and the religious ceremonies that precede 
the marriage. It leads to the last scene which represents Uma entering into wedlock 
with Siva. Visgu standing beside Parvati presents her to Siva, while Brahma blesses 
the couple. Narada, from the middle of the crowd, is seen adding harmony to the 
occasion by playing melodies on his celestial vind (PL Vj. 


The method employed by the Malayali artist in the wall paintings at Cochin 
was that of tempera, the same process utilised by the Buddhist and Rajput painters 
of India, The plaster surface is’ frst allowed to dry, and is drenched thoroughly 
afterwards with water to which a little lime is added. On the dampened surface 
thus obtained the artist makes. his painting with pigments mixed with slaked lime. 
The plaster coat on the walls is made of the local river sand compounded with 
lime without any admixture of jute or hemp, which has naturally made the ‘rinfazzo’ 
less tenacious and thus contributed in no small measure to the deterioration of the 
paintings in Cochin. 

















I. Fis,|—V copyright, property of the archacol. Dept., Cochin. 
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TWO CHAPTERS ON PAINTING IN THE 
NARADA SILPA SASTRA 


By V. RAGHAVAN 


Preface 


The Narada Silpa is a Silpa treatise available in Ms. form in the Mss. Library 
of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, Madras (IX. J. 33). It nis to [86 pages 
in foolscap quarto size and deals in its 83 chapters with the construction of tanks 
and other water reservoirs, laying out of villages, towns and cities of various types, 
building houses, palaces and forts of various kinds, construction of the several 
parts of a building, the various Salas and Mantapas, construction of temples and 
making of images and manufacture of articles like swings, bedsteads and various 
kinds of vehicles. 


Inthe list of works on Silpa at the end of his Dictionary, P. K. Acarya 
mentions in Narada’s name only a Purana and a Sarhhita as containing some 
chapters relating to architecture. No regular Silpa treatise in Narada’s name has 
yet been noticed, except this Narada Silpa Sastra.'! Narada is mentioned as an 
authority on Silpa in the Matsya purana. Evidence, internal or external, for fixing 
the date of this Narada Silpa Sastra is absolutely lacking. 


Narada quotes a few authorities, most of whom are unheard of before. 
Kasyapa isa well-known authority and Narada quotes him on pp. [, 70 and 86. 
Brhaspati is quoted on p. 60; Prajapati on pp. 64, 71, 110, 112, 147 and I71 
Anuloma on p. 68 ; Marici on p. 69; Bmndaka on p. 62, Besides these names we 
find mentioned a Nadadhvani on pp. 68, 99, I41, 146 and 162 , Bhagavan Bhargava 
Nadadhvani on p. 109, Bhargava on p. 88 and Usinara Bhargava Bhagavan on 
p. 125. On p. 52 is cited the authority Sukra guru’ and the separate name 
Usinara occurs as.an authority in other places in the Narada Silpa also. The last 











I. Inthe Adyar Liteary itself there is another Silpa treatise called Vasu vidhlina. which is also attributed to 
Mirada. XMIL M. 7. The Ms it on palmieaf and in Tehugu script and | could noe go through it. 
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set of names, Sukra, Bhargava, Usinara (perhaps Usanas) and Nadadhvani, refer 
to the same authority Sukra who is mentioned among the teachers of Silpa, Silpa- 
SastropadeSakas, in the Matsya purana. 


Chapters 60-66 of the Narada Silpa describe the construction of special 
Salas and the sixty-sixth describes the Citra sala, the att-gallery. Chapter 7I is 
devoted to the beautification of building by Citra, paintings. The Narada Silpa was 
brought to the notice of scholars in the contributions of the present writer on 
theatre-architecture in ancient India. where the contents of chapter 65 on 
Nataka sala laksana were noticed.' Subsequently, the work was accepted for 
publication in the journal “Tirumalai Sri Venkatesa” and before a few chapters saw 
light, the journal became defunct. The contents of the two chapters relating to 
painting were surveyed by the present writer in an article on Some Sanskrit Texts on 
Painting in the “Indian Historical Quarterly”, Vol. IX. 4, pp. 909-910. Chapter 66 
dealing with the characteristics of the Citra sali recently received treatment by 
C. Sivaramamurty in his contribution “Citra salas—Ancient Indian Art Galleries” in 
the Triveni, Vol. VII, 2. pp. 180-182. 


In the subsequent pages, a translation is attempted of the two chapters in the 
Narada Silpa on art-gallery and painting. Like other Silpa texts, Narada’s also 
has its own grammar. Puzzling case-endings and compounds shatter all hopes of 
understanding, and added to these are certain technical names peculiar to Narada’s. 
text which | have not been able to trace in other Silpa treatises or in Acarya’s 
dictionary. The notes that | have added to the translation indicate the problems 
in translating the text, 


Literature, Sanskrit and Prakrt, (Brahminical, Buddhistic and Jain) and 
Tamil, contains numberless references establishing the fact that ancient Indian cities 
and towns had separate buildings set apart for the display of paintings (citra salas and 
citrgaras), but the only Silpa text which devotes a section to details of the construc« 
tion of such-a building is the Narada Silpa, In the Adyar Library itself, there is 
another work named Bhiipala mandana attributed to the same Narada (XXXIX. 4.19), 
It treats of the daily routine of kings and queens ; and it says (p. 107) that the king 
shall have in his palace separate halls for various purposes, the Ratiga Sala or the 
theatre giving varied pleasure to the eye and the Citra sala or the art-gallery that 
gives joy to the eye; and other Salas, 











[. Trivent, Madras, Val. V. pp. 358-362. 
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Tarra fame va stag P. 107. 

On p. 16 of the same work Narada says that in the evenings (afternoons) 
the king shall enter his pleasure hall, Vihara $413, and give himself up to music, 
poetry and painting. He says: In the time set apart for them, the king shall 
make paintings etc., divine and human (in theme), according to his skill and 
according to the canons. Birds, wonderful forms of varied nature, rivers, mountains, 
these various kinds of painting, according to his inventive skill and with method, 
he shall make. 


ceva 8 ge 
od arated fast wea afna: war P. 16. 


In his Silpa Sastra itself, Narada says in ch. 22 that at the centre of the city, 
on the right and left, are to be located the entertainment houses and the halls for 
pleasure. viz., the theatre and the art-gallery, the Nataka ala and the Citra sala : 


Similarly, the Citra $al4 and other entertainment houses are mentioned (p. 47) 
as found in the type of city called Devesa nagara described in ch. 33. Narada 
thus speaks in his Bhipala mandana of the Citra sala attached to the palace of the 
king and in his Silpa sastra, of the popular Citra sala in the the midst of the people 
of the city. Inch. 66 called Citra sala laksana ‘kathana, Narada describes this 
popular art-gallery in the middle of the city and though we are not able to get the 
measurements and other details given by Narada exactly, the general impression is 
left that the ancient cities and towns had picture-halls at a central place, that these 
halls were beautifully designed in Mantapa form at the top and temple-like at the 
front with a small Gopura and that they were spacious and ventilated ; that the 
Citra $alas were probably storied buildings and that, inside, the halls were provided 
with seats where citizens spent their afternoon hours gazing at the pictures on 
the walls and other places all over the building ; that such halls were permanent 
entertainment-houses of the cities and the cultured repaired to them to spend their 
time every now and then. | : 

5 
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After dealing with various kinds of buildings, Narada describes the beautifica- 
tion of the buildings by Citra in ch. 71 itralamkyti racana vidhi kathana. By 
Citra here Narada primarily means painting and now and then also carving of the 
woodwork of the buildings, works in brick and mortar and also in metal. A perusal | 
of Narada’s description of the cities and their buildings shows that no part of the 
buildings, of whatver nature they were and whatever purpose they served, was left 
uncarved, unworked and unpainted. The Vivaha sald or the marriage-hall is 
desctibed by Narada as having many Citras (bahu citraka) and decorated with 
Rafigavalli on the floor and with a canopy above (saha rafgavalli vitanaka, p. 76)" » 
the bed-chamber or Sayana sald is said to be (p. 105) beautified with Citras capti- 
vating the mind (manohara citra citrita) ; on p. 98 beams and top-houses (candra- 
gals) are said to be brilliant with beautiful Citra (manohara citravinyasodbhasura) ; 
similarly windows and other parts of the building (p. 124) are all decorated with Citra 
. of all kinds. In the inside of the Gopuras” Mukhapattika and in other parts of the 
Gopuras are to be (p, 150) paintings of flowers, leaves and creeper (designs)* that 
give joy to the eyes (netranandakara patra lata kusuma mukha citra). In the same 
way, ch. 71 devoted to painting and decoration also leaves no part of the buildings 
unmentioned in connection with painting, no part from the basement to the finial. 


Compared to the Visqudharmottara, the Abhilasitartha cintamani and the Silpa- 
ratna, the Narada Silpa sastra has but poor information to give us on painting. 
The points to be noted in Narada’s treatise are only few: From the point of view 
of surface, Narada speaks of three classes of painting, of the floor, of the wall and 
of the upper parts. From another point of view, he speaks of permanent and | 
temporary painting-decoration. The decoration of the floor is called Bhauma citra; 
it comprises the Rafgavalli, ie., the Dhali and Rasa citras of Somesvara and 
Srikumara and the inlaying of the floor with coloured stones and gems; the 
decoration on the wall is called Kudyaka citra and that on the top of pillars, beams, 
and ceiling is Ordhvaka citraka, The Dhali and Rasa citras of the Bhauma class 
form the category of temporary decoration called Tatkalika , of these two, the Rasa 
citra is more lasting than the Dhali citra. The Kudyaka and Ordhvaka citras are 








I. Jain Prakpt texts (and the Sanskrit commentaries thereon) like the Kalpa attra and the JMMididharmakahang 
contain references to the several kinds of figures with which canopier and cutains ape decorated: creepers with leaves 
and flowers, Gandharvas ete. See Notes below, L 12. 

2. Patra lekhana : Creeper designa : Abhilagitirtha cintimani, Mysore Edn. ps 195, SL 139. Gmererraifea: | 
Swaramamuty, J. O. F., Maciras, Vol, Will. No. 3. pp. 232-3, The creeper-iesign, slong with the Makara-design, 
forma the chief theme of the painting with liquid pigment {razucitra) on the cheela end breasts of ladies called “Para 
lekha” often met with in Foivya literature. 
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permanent, Sasvatika. Narada speaks of the carving of various forms on the 
woodwork in the buildings, such as pillar-tops, beams etc., (taksanika) and these 
carvings are painted over in appropriate colours. Narada says that when a wall is 
painted, plaster is first applied to the wall (sudhanulepana) and when the surface 
is wood, juices of herbs which give strength and firmness to the wood and painting 
are first smeared over the wood (dardhya sampadaka ausadhi rasa lepana). A 
variety of themes is mentioned and the term Citra is used in all the three senses, 

Pictures are to be such as to captivate our minds (manohara, pp. 98 ; 105) 
and give joy to our eyes (netranandakara, p. 150). They are to be proportionate 
(yathamana) and conforming to the rules relating to pose and the pose-determining 
lines (avirudha sitrapata). They must be of several colours (bahuvarga kipta), brilliant 
with vatious colours (bahivarna bhasura). Ornaments must be gilded and set with 
gems (suvarpadi vibhiisitaiga). The lines should be even (avisama rekhika and 
sama rekhika jutka), the picture in general auspicious (Santa) and the forms lovely 
(mafijulakara). 
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Translation 
I 


Description of the characteristics of the art-gallery, Citrasala 


We shall speak of the manner of construction of the art-gallery, says 
Narada. According to Usinara (1), the art-gallery is to be erected in the central 
part of the city, on a site where four roads cross, in front of palaces and houses (2) 
or in the centre of the main street. 


Taking (3) five, six, seven, eight or sometimes even ten or twelve of the Ksdtra 
siitra or the Prajapatya satra (4), and taking the best ground, (the art-gallery must be 
constructed) with or without much width, cylindrical like a Mardala drum or circular, 
with main and smaller entrances, with one or more faces, with courts in two, two 
Bhagas (5), with a terrace in the quadrangular court at the entrance, with an entrance 
to the upper parts (of the building), with halls in the centre (6) and crosswise and 
with Ksepana-mouldings (7), long like a staff or of the form of a mace (8), or 
of the shape of a cistern or the drinking-hall (9), with thirty-two, twenty or sixteen 
pillars, with a doorway (10) and flight of stairs leading toa platform in the central 
court, with a special hall (If) designed in the east in the shape of a mace or staff, 
with windows and decorated canopy (12), shining with various, omamentations, 
with many terraces, overhung with many garlands, with courts around on the outside, 
uniform at the comers, with pials (?) and seats to sit, with spire and dome, with worked 
entablature ({3), with side-steps (14), with a front porch (15), with peak and 





pavilion (16), with a court marked off for placing a big mirror inside near the big 


arched gate (17), with things designed for all kinds of pleasure, with various lamp- 
stands, adomed with a small tower at the -entrance, beautiful with pictures of various 
forms, of Devas, Gandharvas, [Kinnaras .etc., in various styles ([8) of sports, 
possessing greatness and others (that are) according to measurements, brilliant with 


many colours, and with the bodies adomed with golden (ornaments) and. 


others (19). ‘ 
Thus spoke Narada. 
Adyar MS. pp. 120-122. 
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Il 
Lesson 71 
Description of the method of puinting-devermin’ 
Divine Narada says that we shall speak here of the ae aa 


by painting. According to Usinara, painting is for the pleasun ni? gods, for pe 
satisfaction of the presiding deity of the building and also for beauty. 


This painting is divided into three kinds, of the floor, of the wall and of the 
upper regions, says Narada (I). 











These various kinds of painting (2,) sometimes on carvings (3), (with) various 
materials (4), ( of ) artificial designs and natural forms (5), permanent and temporary 
(6), those knowing measurements shall make in abundance (7) on various surfaces in 
accordance with general measurements, in even lines and in conformity to (the 
rules regarding) pose-lines (8). 


OF ‘these, the ease “ate Cm ST ac ae avec Nee ee 
shall make (it) on the door-step, in front (of the house or door), in the verandah, in 
court-yards, in. halls of various shapes, in bed-chambers, or in the centre (of any 
place), in the dining halls and inside (also), (of) square design, or with lines inside, 
of a shape of a Pafijara (9), of the form of various birds, (in) striking (designs of) 
elephants, horses and serpents facing each other (10) (and with) a combination of 
various objects or with a combination of various materials (II). 


And then on walls and in the parts above, the gods wish (to be drawn) 
Devas, Gandharvas, Yaksas, and others; in some places great sages and in some 
other places great kings while hunting and in such other activities ; and in the several 
courts and stories (12), at the neck of pillars and in the fillets below them and in 
the buildings of one or more stories (13), the forms of brave warriors in action 
with their various missiles, in pugilistic action, showing their strength (in other ways 
14), engaged in taming wild beasts and of others also. 


Says divine Narada (further) that the forms of umbrellas, snr swords, ete, 
in line (work), in wood-carving or in other manner(s) are to be introduced ([5) in 
the village, and other places (16). 


~ In all places, (the ‘Citra shall be) in even lines, auspicious, shining with various 
ormaments and neither more nor less in respect of lines , 
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depicting stage-experts or fighters in action (17) and according to the 
different places, it is said that various subjects (shall be drawn), various animals, 
Devas, Gandharvas, Yaksas, Kinnaras, Vidyadharas and men. 

Elsewhere, in the east or in the south, (are to be drawn) horse-designs, 
elephants, (elephants) with wings, with Mahuts, with fettered feet, in some places 
engaged in various sports, ensnared or lying down (£8)---+++++-++-Then again in the 
carved woodwork over the top-apartment (19), in several other places, in the parts 
of the doors with bolts, door-ways, latticed windows, junctures of walls, junctures 
of woodwork, (20)----+-+++++-on the bits of woodwork in (these) and other places, 
plaster should be smeared or the juice of herbs giving firmness (21)-+--~+------(22) « 
then, putting on red and black ,------------(23) 

Then a whitewash, then colouring (a coating) with juice of several herbs ; (and 
then) in these (above-said) places, the painting in various colours and in lovely 

in the upper stories and in places further up (are to be executed) works 
shining with various kinds of Citra, of objects of the inanimate and animate worlds, 
on several kinds of wood, on metal and on plaster-coated (brick) (24). 

Adyar Ms, pp. 133-138. 
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Notes 


The text uses often certain words which do not have much or any 
specific meaning, as for instance, Vai, Va aho, Atho, and Kalpanika, The last 
however must be noted. It means primarily ‘creation’, any thing worked by 
the artist or architect and it is used very generally for place, ground and any part of 
brick-work or wood-work. The text is very fond of the Taddhita forms of words 
with the suffix ‘Ka’ added, with or without any purpose. 


{. Usinara is an authority on Silpa whom the text mentions often and who is 
mentioned in the section on painting also, Usinara is an ancient king of India of 
whom the great Sibi was a son. (Mudraraksasa VII. 5 and Sdyaha on Rg veda 
X. 12.179). The name is not met with as that of a Silpa-authority elsewhere and it 
has been suggested in the preface that Usinara may be only Usanas or Sukra. 
Usinara is also the name of a country and its people. 


2. The text here cannot be properly interpreted since it is grammatically 
detective and the words do not make Anvaya. 


Prasida and Bhavana are separately mentioned ; the former is according t 
the AmarakoSa applicable only to the places of gods and brie i 
palaces, “Prasdado deva bhibhujaim’ (Il. ii. 9), Bhavana is a mansion or a house. 





3. The words here are “Kraman nitva’ and their exact import is not clear. 
That they mean something relating to measurement can be stated, since the expression 
‘Nitva’ occurs in that connection often in the earlier part of the text. 


4. Narada mentions ‘Sitra’ which occurs often in other places in his text 
and certainly means some unit of measurement. We find here the Ksatra sitra 
and Prajipatya sitra which Narada uses often while giving the measurements of 
villages, buildings and forts, He has not explained anywhere what Ksatra and 
Prajapati Sitras mean. 


In the Manasara and other Silpa texts, we come across a unit. of measurement 
called Prajapatya which is 25 Angulas. We have no evidence to enable us to 
identify Narada’s Prajapatya sitra with the Prajapatya hasta of 25 Afgulas. 


This part of the text. seems to give the measurements for the Citra sala, but 
we are not able to make any meaning out of it. 
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Pandit V. Vijayaraghavacarya says that the Prajapatya siitra is 64 nine- 
inches, i. ¢., 48 ft. and that the Ksatra siitra is 56 nine-inches, ie. 42 ft. Textual 
authority for this is lacking. 

5. “Dvi dvi bhaga afiganam”: this expression can be rendered as courts in 
two halves or parts. Perhaps, a part of the space was enclosed for the pictures 
and the other part was for the spectators. But Narada uses the word Bhaga 
often in the sense of a measurement also which is undefined. 

6. The word ‘Madhya’ is used twice perplexingly. 

7. Ksepana is a kind of moulding, Manasara XVI. 26, The Naradasilpa 
self mentions it in ch. SS while describing Sandhi-karma or joining and in ch. 67 
while describing windows. 

8. Dandika means staff and mace. “Dandika-akttika” means “of the shape 
of a staff or mace.” Perhaps a rectangular shape is meant. See A. V. Tyagaraja 
ayyar, Indian Architecture Vol. Lp. 132, plan of a Dandaka type of village which 
is rectangular. P.K. Acarya quotes “‘Dagda as a class of buildings mentioned 
in the Kamikagama and ‘Dandaka’ as a Mantapa or hall with two faces. Dandika 
means also a doorway. 

9, ‘Prapa’ means both a cistern and a drinking-hall or drinking-shed. 

(0. The text here has “—sopdna vam$a dvdrakam.” | have taken Sopana 
vam$a as a flight of stairs. Pandit V. Vijayaraghavacarya says that Vamsa dvara 
is a compound word which means ‘a double gate’ or a pair of gates to the same 
place. 

[l. The word here is “Vaisesika sala”, VaiSesika is derived from Visesa and 
can mean ‘special’, the sense in which | have taken it. | 

12. Citra vitina or decorated canopy: The Jain text Jnatadharma kathafga 
thus describes a decorated canopy : 

quaarpeafgacreranfa-serefateaaa” (Skr. Chaya) 

a canopy whose surface is decorated with designs of lotus-creepers, creepers in 
bloom, and other superior kinds of flowers. (p. 12. Text and P, 14 Skr. Com, 
Agamodaya Series, No. 6). 

A curtain or VYavanika worked with more varied decoration of all sorts of 
animals, creepers and flowers is described by the Jain Kalpa sitra, p. 606, Seth 
Devehand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhar Fund Series : 
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qafeet—" (Skr. Chaya) 
13, Citra prastara, worked entablature. Tyagaraja ayyar, Vol |. pp. 223-5; 
Acarya’s volumes and G, J. Dubreuil's Dravidian Architecture, pp. 10 and 24. 

14, Parsva sopanaka: Side-steps. Were the building itself to be erected 
on an elevation, there would be steps around. See Coomaraswamy, Eastern 
Art, Vol. Il, 1931p. 119: “Where the place had a high basement, there would 
also be external stairs, and these are clearly implied in J., VI, 428, where the 
Bodhisattva “goes up into the palace—". Many Mantapas and shrines in South 
Indian temples are built in this manner, 


{5. In the text here, we find Mukhabhadra and Pratimukhabhadra, and these 
two occur together in the Narada Silpa in other places also. WMukhabhadra occurs — 
in other texts also and means front porch or front tabernacle according to 
Acarya, The word Pratimukhabhadra is not traceable in any other text and has 
to be left untranslated. 

16. “Ordhva kota” and Ordhva sala” may be apartments in the upper storey 
and Kata means also finial and Sala, a pavilion-structure. On Kata see 
Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, Il, p. 215, ‘roof-ridge’ , Ibid, Ill, p. 193, ‘roof-plate 
against which rests the top of the rafters. Coomaraswamy, J. A. O. S. Vol. 50, 
p. 243, same meaning, On Sala (Tamil Salai) see Dubreuil: Drav. Arch. pp. 13 
and 18, 

17. The text here has the expression “Prthu varantike vaho maha varantike™ 
which seems to be tautologous, Prthu and Maha meaning the same thing. Vara or 
Varaka occurs eatlier also in the Narada silpa (p. 115) in the description of the 
Niti sala, but its meaning there also is not clear. 


According to Lexicon, Vara means door or gate and Acarya’s Dictionary 
of Architecture gives it as “enclosure. The root “Vr means ‘warding off , ‘surrounding 
etc., and thus both meanings are justifiable. 

Coomaraswamy discusses Vara on pp. 225-6 of Vol. Il (1930) of Eastem 
Art in his contribution on Bodhigrhas. It occurs according to him in the Asoka- 
vadina and the eee He quotes the homapar 5 ‘Ske. Passage from the 
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The text and the plates published by Coomaraswamy show the Vara 
as something high and surrounding the tree. He renders it as “enclosure”, “wooden 
scaffolding’ and “a high surrounding gallery”. Platform is the meaning suggested 
by some. , 

It is not possible to imagine what sort of enclosure or platform within the Citra 
sala Narada means where a big mirror must be set up according to him. | have 
taken it in the sense of an arched gateway on the authority of the Adyar Library Ms. 
of the Silpa treatise called Prasada laksana of Vasudeva siri with the Commentary 
of Yajna diksita. On p, 57, this work uses ‘ara’ and it is interpreted as ‘Randhra 
dvara’ and a marginal note on p. 46 of the same Ms. says that ‘Randhra’ means 
in Tamil “Kaman”, i. e., arch. Vara or Randhradvara is an arched gateway. 

18. The expression here is “Nana samaya vibdrikanam’. Samaya can mean 
time or convention, manner, style. Neither meaning affects the sense of the passage 
very much. If Samaya is taken as time, the text will have to be translated ‘as in 
sports of various kinds according to the part of the day or the seasons of the year. 

9. “Sauvarnadi vibhdsita afigam”™ : By’ Adi’ after ‘Sauvama we have to 
understand that besides gilding, gems are set in appropriate places in the oma- 
ments, as in a variety of Tanjore pictures. 


il 

{. The Citra of the floor is of three kinds : inlaying or designing the floor 
with various coloured stones (manikuttima), Dhafi citra and Rasa citra. Narada 
means primarily Dhall citra (and Rasa citra also) by his Bhauma citra. Dhaii citra 
is transient, and Rasa citra lasts for some time more. The Abhilasitartha cintamani 
and the Silparatna describe the Dhili and Rasa citras. See V. Raghavan, Some 
Sanskrit Texts on Painting IHQ. IX. 4, pp. 905-6, C Sivaramamurty, JOR, 
Madras, Vill. 3, Artist's Jottings From the Nala campa, pp. 232-3 ; and Coomara- 
swamy, lechnical Studies Ill. 2. The Technique and Theory of Indian Painting , 
pp. 84-85, footnote 25, paragraphs 1 and 2. 

The Dhali and Rasa Citras cannot naturally be drawn on the walls. Narada 
groups them together into a class called Bhauma citra, floor-painting or foor- 
decoration. Silparatna says : 

qa ca fret aa gaiet qt: I 
1. 46. 143. 
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See IHQ@. IX. 4. p. 906. Even the revised translation of this verse made by 
Coomaraswamy in footnote 25 on pp. 84-5 of “Technical Studies,” Ill. 2 is 
wrong in the second line. The verse means that three things are not for the 
wall, Rasa citra, Dhol citra and Citra or sculpture in the round. The 
translation is: “These three viz., tincture-painting,: powder-painting and sculpture, 
the knowledgeable man must not make on a plaster-primed wall”, The second line 
does not detail the three categories of painting or Citra as Coomaraswe 
supposes by taking the second line independently and by translating it thus + ‘These 
(viz., the two afore-said and painting on a primed wall) are three kinds of painting.” 

In para 3 of this same note 25 (p. 85), Coomaraswamy says: “It may 
even be that Rasa and Dhali (citras) are two classes of Bhava-citra”! and 
translates Bhava-citra as “astrological painting’, a category which he has attempted 


to create newly. 


The Citra of the upper regions called by Narada “‘irdhvaka” is the 
painting on the ceiling, at the junctures of the walls and the ceiling, and the painting on 
the wood carvings of pillars and other parts of the woodwork, Narada speaks of 
such painting on the carved woodwork more than once (Taksapika). When the 
woodwork is thus painted over, Narada says that the surface is first smeared 
with certain herbal juices which ensure firmness. 

2. The text here is redundant with, ‘of various kinds’: Nana bheda 
and Bahudhakam. 

5S. This is the most acceptable meaning for the text” Taksanikit kalpanikat”, 

4. Nand dravyakaih : made with various materials. 

5. The text here is “Kytrima akgtrima ripakaih’’. 








6. Narada first classified painting as that of the floor, that of the wall and 
that of the upper regions, from the point of view of the places where paintings 
are. He now makes a twofold classification from the point of view of the 
durability of the painting. He divides painting into permanent ($a$vataka) and 
temporary (tatkalika). Paintings on the walls and the upper parts, Kudyaka and 
Ordhvaka, are permanent, and Bhauma citra, ie., Dhuli citra, and Rasa citra also, 


to some extent, temporary. Srikumara calls Dhull citra ‘ksanika’ which means the 
same thing as besgieay 
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7. There is a small gap in the translation and a bewildering chain of words in 
the text whose meaning cannot be ascertained. Corruption is evident here but the 
clue to a reconstruction is not available. The text reads : 
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The only words that are clear and are related to the subject are Tanka, chisel, 
and Vardhana, chiselling, the tool and work of the craftsman called Vardhaki, the 
carpenter. Parijaka, Rejaka, and Kumbhaka are the three terms in this passage 
difficult to translate. 


The verb in the passage is ‘Abhivardhayeyub’ and it has been translated “shall 
make in abundance’, not literally. Perhaps the text here means to say that painting 
is to be applied also to chiselled and plastered brickwork. 


8 Here are mentioned two requisite qualities of painting, Mana and 
Sitrapata or Sitra pata. The first has been taken as the general measurement of 
a figure in respect of its various limbs, etc. Aviruddha sitrapata has been taken as 
referring to the lines called Brahmasitra, etc., mentioned by the texts in connection 

9, Panjara may simply mean a cage-like design or the architectural motif of 
that name meaning niche. Dubreuil, Drav. Arch. pp. 13 and 14. 

10. “Gaja turaga pannaga mukha pratimukha citrakam” is the text that has been 
translated as striking designs of elephants, horses and snakes facing each other. 

[I. Nama dravya melanaka: Dravya here has been taken as both themes for 
drawing and materials for drawing, for it may mean either. In either case, the 
expression is superfluous, for the use of various materials (nana dravyakaih) has been 
already mentioned and so also the combining of various objects to form designs. 

12 6 13. The text here has “Nandfgaga talakesu” and “Ekaneka talakesu'. | 
am not satisfied with my translation. Tala here cannot mean floor, for Narada is 
speaking here of the decorations of the wall and upper regions. Tala has also the 
meaning storey in which sense it has been taken by me. The point however is not 
clear at all. 

[4. “Utpanna sattvandm.’” Sattva here is used to mean strength and it occurs 
as meaning wild animal immediately, “Vanya sattva damanakodyuktanam 

{5 8 16. The exact or full import of the passage is not clear. The odd men- 
tion of the village here is mystifying. 





; 


am , Rafga means both a stage for dance 
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17. “Udgata rahga canaka kridanak 
and drama and an arena for pugilistic 
experts on Rafiga. 

[8. A guifin the translation here could not be avoided. The whole passage 
is full of obscure terms, Netra, Bhadraka, Mukula, Patatri netra, Pada racana, 
Mukha, these are the terms occurring here. Do these refer to various kinds of 
designs ot to parts of designs ? 


Netra at least seems to refer to some kind of motif. For we find the 
Prasada laksana of Vasudeva siri saying : 


aren wearers wrtfsarenz | vol. |. p. 29. 

19. Gopanasi is defined by the Amara kosa as the carved wood-work cover- 
ing the top-room: «wpa q aad TaaTShT | But there is a great deal 
of difference among the commentators in the interpreation of this line in Amara. 
Cf. Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, Il and Ill, ‘Rafter’, Acarya ‘a moulding of the 
entablature. Dict. P. 173, 

20. The second big gap in the translation. The text here details the several 
parts of the building, parts of the brickwork or woodwork over which, after a 
coating with whitewash or herbal juices paintings are executed, 

21. Herbal juices ensuring firmness seem to be for the wooden surfaces and 
whitewash for walls, 











22, Here occur two words of unknown meaning : Pumsila pattika sthapanam 
and Adhivasanakam, Regarding the first word, some say that stones have genders and 
Narada mentions here the masculine stone, 

23. The third and last unmanageable passage occurs here and accounts for the 
hiatus in the translation. This passage is similar to that noticed under no. 20 
and this also details the several parts of the building over which paintings are 
to be executed. Nothing pertaining to painting proper is lost in this obscure passage. 

24. Citra here refers to sculpture, bas-relief and images worked in any 
material, brick and plaster, wood or metal. 


A NAGARAJA FROM MATHURA 


By PHILIPPE STEAN 


The Nagaraja in the Musée Guimet, (Pl. VI) belongs, as we believe, 
to a particularly important period in the evolution of Indian art. About the begin- 
ning of our era, this art seems to expand along a threefold current. In the central 
region (corresponding roughly to the Central Provinces in the north of India), the 
style of Mathura appears as a sequel to that of Safici; like the latter, it expresses 
@ Vigorous naturalism where the fulness of human forms and the marks of feminine 
beauty are displayed and often with still greater emphasis ; a characteristic feature of 
this style is the rounded outline of the faces, and what we might call a triangular 
smile. Up to the beginning of Kaniska’s reign, these features survive in the statues 
of Bodhisativas, one of which is dated in the 3rd "year of his rule. 


This art of Mathura however is flanked by two others following a parallel 
evolution + viz : Graeco-buddhist art on the one side (in the north-north western 
districts) and the art of Amaravati on the other (in south eastern India and, it 
would. seem, at a slightly later date). Through these, without much delay, 
extemal influences reach the school of Mathura. OF this we have a well known 
instance in the statues of Kusana kings, standing or else seated with knees apart, 
which in some cases will become the prototypes of divine images. About the year 
50. of Kaniska’s era, statues that seem to be mere copies from Graeco-Buddhist 
models are to be found among the productions of Mathura. More interesting, 
however, are the diffuse and well assimilated influences which penetrate into the 
Mathura tradition and bring about its renovation without any loss of its 
originality. 

In this respect the Nagaraja of the Musee Guimet is quite characteristic ; 
it is not only a thing of beauty but also of particular interest. A similar serpent 
king (from Chargaon) is dated in the year 40 of Kaniskas era. It is the 
very time when Indian art breaks loose from the direct feeling for nature—a sign 
of youth—and when external influences, promptly assimilated, contribute to the 
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transformation. The statue shows a lithe figure, of a harmonious and supple élan, and 
an internal dynamism which were scarcely to be found in earlier Indian art. Graeco- 
Buddhist art, especially in its beginnings, has certainly never produced anything 
at all similar, for the Greek survivals which it contains then seem effete and, as 
it were, emptied of their substance. Yet we can realize that our statue is the out- 
come of the double grafting on the vigorous Mathura stock of the supple Greek 
form, and harmonious Greek proportions, on the one hand, and of the feeling for 
movement (which is so highly developed in the Amaravati school) on the 
other. 


The above remarks are an attempt to determine the position of our Nagaraja 
among the various artistic currents which intersect at this very period of Indian art 
history ; we leave it to M. Pierre Dupont, “charge de mission” in our Museum, 
to analyze the statue in detail ; 


The statue of a Nagaraja from Mathura, recently acquired by the Musée 
Guimet' is unfortunately without head and arms. Its body is bare: a dhot! is tied 
around the hips and tightly adheres to the modelling of the thighs. Between the 
legs it is gathered in fine pleats. A voluminous scarf knotted at the back 
curves in front across the body and is drawn to the left through the ‘belt’. Of 
the ornaments only a large necklace and one armlet can be seen in the present state 
of preservation. 


~ By comparison with other statues and specially with the Nagarajas from 
Chargaon * and Kukargam' this image can be identified, It leans with its back 
against several circular motives, i.e. the convolutions of a serpent. Its hood must 
have been raised behind the head of the image. The position of the body and the 
tight shoulder indicate that the right arm was raised, as in the case of the two statues 
mentioned. There the right arm is set against and surrounded by the serpent hood. 





The Nagas, after an evolution as yet not traced, became divinities of lakes 
and could make the rain fall. This assured them @ great popularity in agricultural 
regions’. The gesture of the arm indicates no doubt an invocation of this kind, 
Vogel remarks that the attitude of the Cakravartin at Amaravati is similar’, 





2. J. Ph. Vogel, La Sculpture de Mathurt, (Ars Asistica X'V), PL XL! ae b. 
3. Op. cit. pl XL c. 

4. J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeogical Museum at Mathura, p, 89, 
5. J. Ph. Vogel, Sculpture de Mathura, p. 48. 
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The left arm is broken but underneath the left shoulder a piece of stone 
still projects. This most probably indicates that the arm was bent towards the body. 
In this position the Naga of Kukargam, amongst others, is shown. His left hand 
holds a water vessel in front of the chest. This detail further characterizes the 
Nagas ; their images were frequently set up next to cisterns and in the open air. 
This is responsible for their being often badly damaged’. 

The appellation Nagaraja is very explicitly attested by the inscription at the 
back of the Chargaon figure’. Another incription on the socle of a_ recently 
discovered statue has Dadhikama as the name of the serpent-king’. 


The Naga cult in Mathura must go back to a remote past. The Buddhist 
foundation of Huviska, it is certain, was built on a site consecrated to Naga 
Dadhikama. He is mentioned on a slab dated 26 Saka and statues dated in 40 
and 52 Saka, during the time of Huviska, show that his popularity was maintained. 


|. J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue, Mathura Museum, p. 89, 
z. J, Ph. Vogel, Sculpture de Mathur’, p, 43. 
» 


THE PHALLIC EMBLEM IN ANCIENT 
AND MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


By JITENDRA NATH BANEAJEA 


The problem concerning the age of the introduction of phallicism in ancient India 
is not casy to solve. The whole question consists mainly of two parts—one about the 
origin and antiquity of the practice of worshipping the phallic emblem, and the other of 
its intimate connection with the Rudra-Siva cult, as it developed along sectarian lines, 
the chief object of worship ina Siva temple coming invariably to be the lifga in 

_Arghya. The symbolism underlying this aniconic form of Siva is mainly the idealisation 
of the primeval principle of creation—the union of the male and female principle. 
The Arddhanarisvara image of Siva and the composite Harihara image to some extent 
convey the same idea in an iconic form. 


A long standing hypothesis about the appearance of phallicism in India is to 
the effect that it existed among the pre-Aryan settlers of India who are referred 
to in certain early Vedic passages under the opprobious epithet of Sisnadevah.! 
Yaska’s and Sdyana’s interpretation of the term as “persons addicted to sexual 
pleasures” has been called in question by many western as well a+ Indian scholars 
who are of opinion that it really means “those who have a phallus for their deity.” 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar believes that in this term reference is made to some tribe of 
the aborigines of the country, who worshipped the phallus. The discovery of 
certain peculiar objects at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa by Sir John Marshall and 
his assistants, sometime ago, lent colour to this view. These are aniconic objects : 
usually of stone, more or less realistically modelled as phalli whose ostensible use seems 
to have been as cult objects? The evidence of these finds is certainly very 









a 


I. Beveda, Vile 21, 5. and X. 99, 3. The term occurs in these two passages only ; and on both thes 
cecasions, the Vedic deity Indra is besought by the hymnist 1 Lill the Sifnmderae i 

2, RG. Bhandarkar, Vaiggavism, Ssiviam and minor religious systems, po LTS: 

3. Marshall, Mohenjo-Dato and Indus Valley Civiliastion. vol, lp. 59%. There are chee classes of thicoek 
objects; some are unquestionably phalli, others conventionslised in shape, while the third class ccritens of teanbasie 
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striking and if their interpretation is correct, a strong case can be made 
for connecting the Sisnadeva of the early Vedic texts with these very 
ancient inhabitants of the Indus valley. But is the explanation of this epithet 
suggested by modern scholars beyond doubt ? According to Eliot, “it is not 
certain if the Sisnadevas are priapic demons or worshippers of the phallus.’ 
V. Bhattacharya has shewn good reasons for upholding the orthodox interpretation 
of Yaska and Sdyana.* In any case, the hypothesis not admit a 
definite proof and the utmost we can say in favour of it is that it explains 
neh subsequent introduction of phallicism as an integral part of the cult of Rudra- 

It can be shewn, however, that explicit reference to the worship of the 
phallic emblem of Siva is not met with in comparatively early literature. The Vedas 
no doubt contain such words as Vaitasa, Kvaprith, etc., which have the significance 
of the male organ of generation ; but there is no question of connecting them with 
the peculiar and well-known ritualistic practice, In the Svetasvatara Upanisad, the 
author describes the god Isana as presiding over every yoni; but here also one 
cannot think of finding an explicit reference to the phallic emblem of Siva.* 
Patafijali does not refer to it, but speaks of the Pratikrti (likeness, image) of Siva 
as an object of veneration. * 

lt is only in the epic literature that we find for the first time unmistakable 
evidence of the worship of Siva in his phallic form and that too in sections 
adjudicated as late ones by the Indologists. In the Vasudeva-Upamanyu episode 
of the thirteenth Parvvan of the Mahabharata, it is expressly mentioned by 
Upamanyu that Mahadeva was the only deity whose organ of generation was 


mY cult purposes, the smaller ones as amulets to be carried on the person. Sir Aurel Srein’s discovery of two realistic 


| specimens of the same kind—one a fihgs and the other a yoni in the chaleolithic sites of northern Baluchistan is also 
mi. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. |, p. 143, fn. 1. Cf. alee Hopkins’ views in his Epic Mythology. 

2. CE his article on Lidgopiisand in the Bengali monthly Journal Pravisi, 1340 B.S. pp. 741-2. 

5. ‘The three-headed horned figure represented as sested in «particular yogic Asana (it exactly corresponds 
animals puch asa rhino, a water-bufialo, an elephant and a ger on a seal appears to bear the Urddhamedhra 
Siva-Palupati of subsequent days. Op. cit, vol. l, p. 52; pl. Xl, fig. 17. 

4 ‘Soeratvatara Upanisad, IV.11; V.2—Yo yonith yonimadhitighatyeks, viivini rOpaini yoniica sarevil. 
The context in which this patsage occurs proves beyond doubt that it refers to the philosophical doctrine of the god’s 

5, Mahabhasye—while commenting on Panini, V. 3, 99. 
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worshipped in former times or is now worshipped by the gods such as Brahma, 
Visqu and others, and Siva and Uma were the real creators of animals because the 
latter carry on their body the marks of these two and not the marks of other 
divinities.’ In one of the earlier sections of the same work, however, we find. 
reference to his being worshipped in an earthen altar, Arjuna, while getting worstec 
» in his fight with Siva in the guise of a hunter, svombics the antes detes an alae ok 
earth made by him.” Another section of the great epic, presumably somewhat later 
than the one just cited but certainly earlier than the first passage, also contains 
an interesting parallel to it. Asvatthaman, on his way to the Pandava camp at 
| night in his murderous quest, is confronted by the vision of a gigantic being at the 
| gate ; he then invokes the aid of his patron deity Siva and there appears before 
| him a huge golden altar with all-spreading flames of fire on it.’ Again, the emblem 
which is enshrined in a temple at Varaha-tirtha by the river Payosni in the south is 
the horn of the trident-bearer which is ‘high as heaven and spotless’ and made by Siva 
himself ; the word which is used here is ‘visana’, and there is no reference to the 
sca of the god." 





chaeological evidence not only tends to corroborate the literary to a 
very!’ rent extent but also throws some additional light on the problem. 
Siva is represented either in a theriomorphic or an anthropomorphic form on 
the reverse side of many coins issued in India not only by her own people 
but also by some of her alien rulers.” ‘Where any emblem is used instead, 


1. Mahabharam, Anuiisanaparvven, ch. xiv, vw. 231-33: Kasdinyesa sural) sarvvairliigam multi 
Mahetvaram. Arceyate, retaptrweariwa whi yadyast te drut. Yasya Brahma ca Vignuica tvam cfipi saha daivataib. 
Arceayethd sadd liAgarh tasmfcchregjhatamo hi seh. Ne padmankt na caleSAld na vajriitki yetah prajah. Lifgtaka 
ca bhagitka ca teeminmiheivan prajih. 

2. Ibid, Vanaparwan, ch, 39, v. 65—Sarenyarh daranas gana one pindkinath. Mromavarh 

| sthangilarh kqtvd milyentpsjayadbhavam, 
| 5. TAR, Skink Voy hiv: A! 69442 hei ncaa jini eblieeadchs oheeaen 
kificanl vedi pridurisinmahatmanah, Tasyarh vedylirh tad rijarhicirabhinurajdyat. Sa dibovidilah prieen, 
| jvalabhirsbhiptrayan, it reminds us of the story of the sudden appearance of Siva in the form of « flaming column 
| ee tl Vandi ea ee 

4. [oid, Vanaparwan, ch. 68, v, B—Svargiduttufgamemslar: vigipath yatra dolinsh, Svamitmavihinarh 
drgtvi. marttyah fivapurarh vwajet. Fiance: sedges odie thea bon cadmas he thinks it probably refers 
to the crest of the image (Epic Mythology, p. 33). But, ef. the horns of the S-headed deity on the seal, referred to abave. 

5. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pl. x, figs 3,6 etc. (Avanti coins), Whitehead, Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, vol. i, pl. xviipfigs. 31, 93, 65 ete. (coins of the Kusin kings). 

Theobald’s identification of ene particular type of symbol among those on the early punch-marked coin a1 the 
phallic emblem of Sia is doubtful (J. A. S. B. 1890, pe. i, pp. 193, 200: pl. x, 186, xi, 263-4), Carlleyle’s descrigtion of 
one of the three symbols on the coins of the so-called Mitra dymasty of Pafictls, at « inga guarded by two snakes, does nat 
seem to be accurate (J. A. 5. B., 1830, pt i. pp. 21-9). Rapson describes it an a Naga symbol (Coins of the 
Andhras and the Wenern Kyatrapas, p. clewi, pl. vii, fig. G. P. i) and D, R. Bhandarkar as the ‘kaustubha mani’ 
worn by Vipgu on his breast (A. 5. L.A. R. 1913-1914, p. 211). 
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it is not the phallic, but the combined trident and battle-axe both of which are 
wielded by the deity Again, the extant sculptures of the phallic symbol, in 
association with Siva, do not go back to a period earlier than the first century 
B.C? which is the generally accepted date of the Gudimallam liga. This liga, 
a most remarkable one, stands five feet above the floor level and about a foot 
in thickness and is carved out of a hard igneous stone of a dark brown colour and 
highly polished.” It is ically modelled and the front of the shaft bears 
on it the figure of Siva in high relief standing on the shoulders of the crouching 
figure of the Apasmara Purusa. It is interesting to observe here that the Orddha- 
medhra sign usually found on Siva figures of the post Christian period is not 
emphasised and the base of the liga is fixed in a hole cut in the floor, the usual 
yoni stone being absent. Siva holds in his right hand a tam and in his left he carries 
a small water vessel with a battle-axe resting on his left shoulder. It has been very 
plausibly suggested by D. R. Bhandarkar that the artist felt it necessary to 
carve this figure on the huge liga in order to characterise it as a Saivic emblem 
and to minimise all possible chances of doubt as regards its. natures The exhibit 
no. H. |. in the collection of the Lucknow museum, described as a liiga with a 
broadened top (Pl. VII, Fig. 1) is another realistic specimen, but with: this impor- 
tant difference that it does not bear the image of Siva on its shaft. lt comes from the 
Mathura region, as the museum records show, and is made of red sandstone. 
The nut, clearly demarcated from the shaft by the broadening of the top just above 
the latter tapering upwards, bears on its lower end the Brahmasiitra design.” Ik is 
also encircled in the middle by a tasselled band of a decorative character. It can _~ 
approximately be dated in the Kusan period. Another huge stone liga, which 
“« im the collection of the Mathura museum, measures as much as 200 cm; and it 
< divided into three sections (f) a roughly square undressed portion which might have 
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|. Whitehead, op. cit., pl, revi fig. 136-and xvi, fig. 34. 


! tory of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 37; indian Historical Quarterly, Dec. 
1931, p. 730. Kramrisch, indian Sculpture p. 35; T. A. Gopinath Rao was the frst to draw attention to it in 
his Elements of Hindu leonography, vol. fi, pr. i, pps 65-9, pl. ii Reference may be made here to the litga with « 
four armed figure of Sivacf the 2nd or 3rd century A. D., undoubtedly from the Mathurk region ; Coomaraswamy, 


op. cit. p. G7, } 

3. A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Archiecture. ffl, (Mem. A. 5.1, no. 40) p. 24. He assigns the &h of 
hth century A. Du to this sculpture; this is not justited. | 

4D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 20. This shows that the connection between phallicism 
and ritualistic practice of Sarvism has perhaps not yet heen definitely established. This feature, rarely to be met with 
of Siva. Bhandarkar is however inclined to date the Gudimallam litga in the 4th. century A. D- 

5. tis really nothing bute device to distinguish the nut from the shaft. In later specimers this is deldom. 


emphatised. 
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been inserted into the Pithika, (2) the middle portion of the shaft round and tapering 
in shape (near the junction of the first and second sections is carved the leaf and 
offering motif), and (3) the tapering rounded nut broader than the top portion of 
the second section, with a decorative motif at the middle of it consisting of two 
thick jewelled bands joined together by four lotus medallion clasps. The nut is 
distinctly marked on one side of its lower end by a dentate groove suggesting the 
Brahmasitra motif, It is somewhat later in date than the one in the Lucknow 
museum ; its carving is not so realistic as that of the other.’ The evidence of 
these and other phalli—dating from the first century B. C. to the Gupta period— 
distinctly lays down the real nature of this motif and the view that the prototype 
of the Sivalifigas is to be seen in the mediaeval Buddhist votive stiipas is untenable.’ 
With the passing of time, the emblem came to be ¢radually conventionalised 
and this process of conventionalisation can be seen in any assortment of phalli 
representative of different periods. The Karamdarhda inscribed fifga of the 
time of Kumaragupta I (Gupta year 117) may serve as an example.” A 
few of the clay seals of the Gupta period, discovered at Bhitd, bear on them these 
emblems ; the one with the inscription ‘kalafjara’ (now in the collection of the Indian 
museum) is extremely interesting, not only by its appearance, but also by the 
fact that the lifga is placed on two sections of a rectangular pedestal which might 
have indicated the yoni stone. 


The inscribed sculpture from Bhita (now in the collection of the Lucknow 
museum), dated on palaeographical grounds in the first century B.C, is important 
for more reasons than one. R.D. Banerji, who first brought it to the notice of 
scholars, described it as the phallic emblem of Siva; but he did not explain the 
significance of the topmost bust and the four human heads below it (the top of the 
sculpture shaped as the bust of a male ; and the heads below are those of females, 
according to him), The inscription, which runs thus : Khajahutiputanam la (im) go 
patithapito Vasethiputena Nagasirina piyata (th) d (e) vata—was translated by 
Banerji as “The lifiga of the sons of Khajahuti was dedicated by Nagasiri, the son 
of Vasethi. May the deity be pleased,” Banerji's interpretation was called in 
question by T, Bloch who maintained, “that the word was ‘lago’, of uncertain 
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2. Havell, The Civilisation of India, This view wax based on the superficial resemblance OF the | 


overemphasised Madhi of the mediaeval period, as are to be found in the quadrangle adjoining the Buddha Gaya 


tern ple. 
3 L& PAS. B, vol. v, p. 458 & pl, xix; Ep, ind, vol. x, pp, THE, 
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meaning, and not lifga, and that, even if it were read as liga, it could not be 
taken in the sense of the phallic symbol of Siva, because in inscriptions such an image 
is termed Mahadeva.” Banerji took note of this objection and replied that the 
word liaga (he was certain about his emended reading) was commonly used in inscrip- 
tions and was also the name of a Purina.’ T. A. Gopinath Rao identified itas a_ 
Sivaliiga of the Paficamukha type, the topmost bust and the four heads below (all 
of male figures, according to Rao) corresponding to the Isana, Tatpurusa, Aghora, 
Vamadeva and Sadyojata aspects of the deity” This identification has generally 
been accepted by scholars with very few exceptions.’ 








‘The Mukhalitgas. are usually conventional and, as a class, are much later — 


than the types of the realistic litgas described above.'  lconographic texts, 
especially north Indian, usually speak of one, three or four faced lifgas.) Thus, the 
Ripamandana, as quoted by Rao, writes—Mukhalifgam trivaktrath syadekavaktrarh 
caturmukham..........Sadyo Vamath tath-Aghorath Tatpurusath caturthakam. But 
when it refers to the fifth aspect, that of Isana, it expressly says that it is not visible 
even to the yogis (paficamarh ca tathesanath yoginamapyagocaram). The Agnipurana 
simply lays down,—Catustrirekavadanath mukhalifgamatah stpu (ch. 54, v, 41). 
The south Indian Karanadgama text, however, seems to contain ‘a reference to the 
five-faced lifigas in the line, Sarananath caturvaktramh trivaktrath caikavaktrakam, but 
the Paficamukha type does not seem to have been described at all. It will not be 
out of place here to take note of certain little known varieties of Mukhalitgas, some 
of which are unpublished, in order that we may be better able to determine the 
nature of the Bhita sculpture. Exhibit no. H2 in the Lucknow museum (PI, VII, Fig. 2.) 
is an interesting specimen of the Ekamukha type; the realism has not completely 
disappeared, but it is very much subdued. The face of the god is tied round, 
as it were, by a band on the lower section of the shaft, but there is no sign of 
demarcation between the nut and the shaft. One unique variety in red sandstone 
(in the collection of the Mathura museum) unfortunately fragmentary in character 
(PI.VIL, Fig.4) consists of four shafts joined together, with one face on the top section 


1. Ac LA. Ry 1909-10, pp. 146-9, D. R. Ghandarkar wishes to date the Bags sculpture at least two centuries 
later then the usually accepted date. 

2. T. A G. Rao, op. ct, p. 64 

3. A. K. Coomateswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 32. But D. RB. Bhandarkar upheld 
Bloch’s objections and doubted whether the Bhija sculpture was a Sivalitgs at all ; ; Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p20, fn. 3. 

4. Mulhalitgas of realistic appearance are somewhat rare. The exhibit no. 1287 in the collection of the 
Mathur’. museum beara only one Jatimubute- Siva hesd on its top portion; the dentate groove is cur deep on 
the side oppsdite to the one where the head ix thowns The nut is much broader than the shaft, only a portion of which 
ig preserved. 
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of each of these ; there seems to be some attempt in demarcating the nut from the 
shaft, but not suggestively realistic. The hair of the four heads is arranged 
differently. It has been dated by Diskalkar in the first century A. D., but on 
stylistic and other grounds, it be dated in the late Kusdn period’. The 
two-faced Sivalifiga (PI.VIL,Fig.3) also in the collection of the Mathura museum, is the 
~ saly one so far known to me. The third eye and the Jatamukuta on the two heads, 
placed Janus-like on the shaft, definitely disclose the identity of the sculpture , the 
faces, curiously enough, bear moustaches. The carving is crude and it has to be 
dated in a period much later than those just described? . 


The Bhitd sculpture does not fall in the same line with any of the Mukha- 
litgas described above, or for the matter of that, with any other well-known variety 
of such sculptures. That in itself, however, might not mean much. But the 
fact is, Bloch’s main objection has not been satisfactorily answered, The formula for 
the recording of the installation of a phallic emblem of Siva was quite different 
altogether, as is proved by the Karamdarhda liga, mentioned above, which is 
described in the inscription as the Mahadeva Prthivisvara (the particular name 
Prthivisvara being after the name of Prthivisena, the donor of the image). 
Gopinath Rao could not illustrate any fitga of the Paricamukha type. 
Moreover, it is yet to be definitely proved that the five-fold aspect of Siva, 
under these characteristic names, was already well known before the time of the 
Bhitd sculpture. Then, if we are to maintain the reading ‘lago’. can we not take it to 
be in some way or other connected with ‘laguda’ (lathi or yathi) meaning a club? In 
that case, shall we not be justified in describing this sculpture as a memorial 
column dedicated by Nagasiri to commemorate the sons of Khajahuti ? 
To Dr. Fuhrer who made a note about this sculpture in the minutes of the 
Lucknow Museum Committee, it appeared to be the capital of a column. Be it 
noted that we find copious references to the erection of such memo- 
tial columns in Brahmi and Kharosthi inscriptions of the ‘early centuries 
of the Christian era, which definitely prove that the practice of erecting 
such columns or upright stones in memory of one’s predecessors was common in 
ancient India. Thus, the Andhau inscriptions’ of the Saka year 52 prove that the 
long narrow slabs of stones on which the inscriptions are incised are memorial 








I. DB. B Diskalkar, ‘The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol, v. pt. 1, P. 37. He dee 
cibes ik as & Pancamulihe Litgs ; but there is no certainty that there was another head on the top of the sulpturs. 

2. No text is known ta me which describes a ‘dvimulha” lihgs. ; 

3. Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI, pe. 10. 
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slabs which are described as ‘lasthi. The stone pillar which was erected by the 
sons of Vanijaka is described as a Sila lasthi in the Mulvasar stone inscription 
of the Saka year 122 of the time of Rajan Mahaksatrapa Svami Rudrasena.' The 
Suivihar inscription of the year If of the Kaniska era also refers to the erection of 
a relic-pillar of Nagadatta where the pillar is described as a Yathi and the ceremony 


as Yathi pratithanam.* These inscribed memorial stones were the descendantg: — 


of the rude stone monuments called menhirs or standing stones which ‘have been found 
distributed over all parts of Europe and westem Asia and occur also in India’ and 
which ‘were worshipped as deities, with libations of blood, milk, honey, or water 
poured upon the stones’’. In the case of the acceptance of this interpretation of 
the Bhita sculpture, the faces on it and the phallus mark below will have yet to be 
explained. These faces might stand for the persons (? the sons of Khajahuti) to 
commemorate whom this was erected ; and, as regards the phallus mark, | can not 
do better than quote these words from Grant Allen: ‘on many grave-stones of 
early date a phallus marked the male sex of the occupant and “the stone being 
regarded as the ancestor of the family, it is not unnatural that early men should some 
times carve it into a phallic shape*’. It appears that some part might have been 
played by this element in the evolution of the phallic cult in India and it seems 
to have been one of the contributory factors to its growth and development We 
can further substantiate our point by referring to the following statement of Sir 
John Marshall based on the observation of Dr. Bloch: ‘that the chessman pillars 
of Dimapur and Kasomari Pathara in Assam believed to be memorial stones erected 
in memory of local heroes and ascribed by Dr. Bloch to a non-Aryan people were 
originally phallic monuments is suggested by the fact that in the Non-Aryan districts 
of the South the custom still obtains, or did so recently of erecting lifigas on the 
graves of local heroes.’ It must be observed that there can be no question of 
identifying these monuments as Siva-lifgas. 


People are very prone to connect standing columns with phalli, Many of 
the Asokan columns were actually regarded as such and the two villages in the 








i. Prakrit and Sanckrit Inscriptions of Kathiawar, p. 23, No. 5 & Pl. XDX. 

9. Sen Kanow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. I p. 140. [accept Majumdar’s interpretation 
of the text. 

3, Grant Allen: The Evolution of the Idea of God, p. 68. 

4, Op. cir. p. 74. 

5, Marshall, Moherjo Daro, ete. Vol. |, p. 60. 
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Camparan District (Bihar) viz. Araraj and Navand garth (correct form : Nandan 
gath) derive their distinctive appellation of Lauriya from the two local Asokan- 
pillars which are now worshipped as phallic emblems (laura meaning a phallus).' 
An exhibit in the Indian Museum’, Calcutta, bears an interesting testimony to this 
propensity. It was originally a mediaeval pillar in Rajmahal stone, about 5’ 


“Tt height, of the type usually met with in this period; but later the upper part of 


it was re-shaped into phallic semblance and might either have served the purpose 
of a cult object or have been used as a phallic memorial stone. 


Il. T. Boch, AS. 1 ASR. 1906-07. 119 £ aL Bloch suggests that, Pht. ‘laura’ is fram the 
same root as the Skt. ‘lagueda,” a stick which ai we have just now seen had one of is connotations as a Iemactal 
eatumme this Site th explain the phallic mark on the Bhi sculpeore. 

2, it bean no number and is probably not entered iq the Museum records: it} pt in the nomhern section 
“of the western corridor in the ground Roar of the building. ee! 4] 


AGNI 


By 8. CH. CHHABRA Fd 


Two stone images of Agni (PI.VII, Figs. 5,7), in the collection of Puran Chand 
Nahar, Calcutta, are iconographically of interest. | may refer to J. Ph. Vogel's “Note 
on a Stone Image of Agni, the God of Fire, in the Possession of Sir Eric Geddes’, 
in the course of which he remarks : “Considering the great importance of Agni in the 
Vedic religion, it may at first seem surprising that images of the Fire-God are so very 





rare.” /Surprising it is indeed, for, whereas there exists a rich variety of sculptural —~ 


representations of other deities, the number of the Agni images so far discovered 
hardly extends to a dozen, most of which, moreover, come exclusively from the 
eastern provinces of India and belong to the mediaeval period. The great diversity of 
iconographical accounts of Agni in different Agamas’) indicates that the worship of 
this god has been fairly popular in India. One may thus justly expect a larger 
number of his icons than is to be found at present. 


Agni, in the aspect of a divine weapon, is depicted asa burning torch, and in 
that of a sacrificial fire as a heap of flames, sometimes rising out of a receptacle 
(kunda)*. 

As the guardian of the south-eastern quarter, Agni appears in human form 
the iconographical details of which are most conflicting. According to certain texts, 
he is to be represented as having two faces, three legs and seven arms, to which are 
added a few more equally unusual features. Corresponding to this peculiar descrip- 
tion are found two statues in Siva temples, one at Kandiyadr in Travancore and the 
other at Cidambaram, in South India.*) 

i. Ind. Ant. vol. LX, 1933, p, 231. 


2 ‘Such os duprabhedagams, dilparatna, pOrvakiranigama, rpamandana, vipt itharmottaragama, bhemddri, 
agnipurina, matvyapurina, etc. etc. Most of the texts concemed are quoted in the original by T. A. Gopinatha Reo, 


Elements of Hindu leonography, vol. IL pt. Il, Appendix B. Pratim& Lakganani, pp. 253-55; their summaries are 





"contained in the same book pp. 522 ff 


3. fbid, vol. |, pt. Lp. 7, pl. Il, figures 12-14, 
4. Ibid, vol. Il pr. Il, p. 524, ple. CLI, CLIML, fig. 2. 
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nue or Ardhacandrasanasina, The latter term is rather obscure. [If the Ardhacandrdsanz 
“= synonymous with the Ardha 
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Even in the case of a simpler form, the Agamas are not entirely unanimous. 
Among the generally agreed characteristics of Agni may be noted a pointed beard, 
an Upavita, an Aksamala, a Kamandalu and a Jvalavitana, Sometimes he is described 
as having four arms, in which case a Sakti and a Sruc are his additional emblems. 
Occasionally he is attended by his consort Svaha. Both Aja (he-goat) Mesa 
(ram) are indiscriminately mentioned as his vehicle. He appears either as Kundastha 





MUNGaS i 





paryankdsana then it refers to a mode of sitting, in 
which one leg is kept folded on the seat, while the other rests on a footstool 
below. Some of the Agni figures do indeed appear in this fashion.’ 


This posture is to be noticed in the smaller specimen (PI. VII, Fig. 5) 
of the two images under discussion. Here Agni is shown seated, amidst flames, on 
the throne borne by his Vahana, probably a Mesa in this instance, The tight foot of 
the god rests on what seems to be tongues of fire issuing out of a pot (kunda). He 
holds a rosary in the right hand and a water-jar in the left. Erect hair, a diadem, 
car-pendants, a necklace, armlets and anklets are among his attributes in addition to 
his usual trim beard and sacred thread. The larger sculpture (Pl. VII, Fig, 7) shows 
almost the same characteristics, The marked difference is perhaps that instead of 
flames it contains five “fires” behind the god who sits on the back of a bearded he- 
goat. The lotus beneath is another point of difference. As regards, their findspot, 
nothing is known except that they were obtained in the vicinity of Rajgir, the 
ancient Rajagrha. They come from Bihar to which also the Indian Museum 
specimen (PI. VII, Fig. 6 ) is said to belong’. All the three pieces exhibit an 
affinity of style as well as a mediocre workmanship, 

A sculpture formerly in possession of Mr. Nahar and now lost, has 
been published by R, D. Banerji, Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sclupture, 
Pp. 120, Pl. LXI b,. The god in this instance ic again seated in the 
Ardhaparyaika posture, his right foot resting on his Vahana, under a pavilion 
marked by a column on either side. Above in the centre is seen a 
Kalamakara or a Vanaspati head. flanking which are shown two flying heavenly 
beings in a worshipful attitude. On the left of the god stands Svaha Devi, wearing 
omaments and carrying a Ratnapatra as enjoined by the Agamas, The figurine 
below the throne, on the left of the panel, probably represents a worshipper, 
Another panel with an Agni figure, this time a standing one, is known to | 





1. See the plates accompanying J, Ph, Vogel's paper referred mo abowe, 
2. Photo published by courtesy Indian Museum, Caleurta, 
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exist on one of the outer walls of a ruined temple at Paharpur.’) The god is 
again attended by Svaha Devi. His niche faces the south-easterly direction of 


which he is the presiding deity. The Gwalior Museum possesses two Agni images 
of the mediaeval period, one from Kota and the other from Suhania.’ 


The remaining known sculptures of Agni have already been discussed by 
J. Ph. Vogel in his paper referred to above. It may in passing be pointed out that 
the much damaged statue of Mathura origin, which according to the last mentioned _ 
authority can be ‘the earliest known image of Agni’, may in the opinion of A. ft. 
Coomaraswamy’ represent VaiSravana, the god of wealth. The latter view seems more 
plausible, considering the absence of an Upavita on the figure and the Buddhistic 
associations of its find spot, Kafkali Tila. 





1. An. Rep., Ae S. L 1926-27, pp, 145-46, pl, XAT, fig. d 

2. The fener has beta notiesd by M. B. Garde: (A Guide to. the Archaealogical Museu at Gullo, (S28, 
p. 37, pl. Vill, A.) who, ina lemer dated 15th May (935, writes, “| have seen many other images of Agni in stu on 
various mediaeval temples in Gvalior State but their photographs have not been taken.” 

3. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yakga, 1933, Vol. 1, p. & 


NOTE ON A STONE IMAGE OF AGNI 


=, BY S. K. GOVINDASWAMI 


In the last issue of the Indian Antiquary Vol, LXIl, J, Ph. Vogel contributes 
a note on a stone image of Agni in the possession of Sir Eric Geddes, in the course 
of which he rightly remarks on the rarity of sculptured representations of Agni.’ 
Since | read this article '] came across an interesting stone image of Agni (Pl. VII). 
This sculpture occupies a natrow niche on the north wall of the central shrine of 
the Nagesvara temple at Kumbakonam. The shrine is an ancient one celebrated 
by Saints Appar and Tirugnana-sambanda in Thevara hymns under the name of 
Kudandai Kil-Kottam, the eastern temple of Kumbakonam. The central shrine 
can be dated at the latest in the ninth century A.D., for the oldest icriptior 
on its walls is one of the Pandya king Maranjadaiyan who is identified with 
Varagupa Maharaja, the Pandya who sustained a defeat in the battle of Tiruppuram- 
biyam in circa 880 A.D. i 


The walls of this shrine contain no less than fifteen large-sized figures, human 
and divine, in a cream coloured stone, The wall space is limited while the sculptures 
are many. Fence the narrowness of the niches and the consequent slenderness of the 
figures which are always turned three quarters sideways just as some of the sculptures 
on the outer niches of the Rathas at Mahabalipuram. ; 


The Agni image in question occupies a narrow niche to the proper left — 
of the image of Brahma which is as usually given a prominent place, in 
the central niche of the north wall. lt is 4° 2” in height, slim and: almost 
straight with a slight suggestion of a bhafiga at the waist, The head has the 
hair shaped into tapering tongues of flame. The face is in three quarter profile and 
shows an orbed brow, a downcast eye, a straight and delicate nose and full : 
lips. Ornaments and drapery are carved in a subdued manner. A ribbon-like - 





2. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1909, o. $9, 
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sacred thread falls over the left shoulder across the body en doubie curve. The 
necklaces and Utarabhanda are flat and simple. A broad zone passes round the 
slim waist and is held in place by a well executed Kirtimukha in front. Immediately 
below the Katibhanda is a plain belt formed by a long piece of cloth which falls 
into a loop in front while its ends hang straight in the middle as if bisecting the 
loop. Two thin lines marked high up on the thighs indicate the loin cloth. 
A serpentine armlet and beaded bracelets decorate the arm and the wrist 
respectively. 

The right hand is in the Varada pose while the left rests on the hip in the 
Katyavalambita pose. 

lt is strange that this image should have nothing in common with the 
other available images of Agni. Nor does it satisfy the rules laid down in the 
Agamas as regards the carving of an Agni image. The Agamas describe the figure 
of Agni as having “two heads, eyes, seven arms, seven tongues, four horns, and 
three legs.” Nor is it oldish looking “having a long beard, with a gourd (kamandalu) 
in the left hand, and a rosary in the right, provided with a canopy of flames and with 
a goat as a vehicle, blazing and standing in the fire pit.” 


The one feature and the only one which helps the identification of this figure as 
that of Agni is its wavy flame-like hair. It suits the description of Agni as 
‘flame-haired’ and ‘radiant-haired’. No longer will the statement of Vogel that 
“even the epithet ‘flame-haired’ does not really apply to the sculptural representa- 
tion which shows the flames as quite distinct from Agni‘s hair and surrounding the 
head in the manner of a halo” hold good. And there is no flaming nimbus here but 
a veritable flame hair, 


This figure of Agni, moreover, is not oldish looking, goat bearded, and pot- 
bellied as the North Indian sculptures of the same deity. Less similarity is to be 
found between the figure in question and other images of Agni in South India with 
their multiple heads, hands and legs. However, this image is as much the embo- 
diment of the characteristics of Agni as the others are. If the North Indian sculp- 
tures of this guardian regent of the south-east are symbolic of the hoary wisdom of 
the god, this is expressive of his youthful vigour. Here is rendered in stone the yee 

concept of this god as pictured by the imagination of the Vedic poets. He is ’ 





L. “South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses”, by H. Krishna Saati, p. 243. 
2. Ind. Ant L&I p. 732. 
3. fthid. p. 259, 
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offspring of vigour", ‘the most youthful god”, ‘the youngest guest", and ‘the never 
ageing god“. He is the divinity ‘beautiful like treasure*, He is likened” to 
a bull, a steed, and a winged bird in the Rg Veda’. Our image ‘stands up straight - 
for blessing us like the god Savity”, tall, slim and wiry as a well built youth. 


‘Apart from the flame-hair and the general appearance of the image, a small 
omamental detail supplies a clue to identification, It is the serpentine armlet 
which generally adorns the upper arm of the South Indian images of Siva: This 
ornament appears to be quite appropriate to Agni too, for he is sometimes identified 
with Siva. “Agni is identified definitely with Rudra and Siva and is therefore con~ 
sidered to be the father of Karttikeya. He becomes the destroyer among the later 
trinity and is also considered to be capable of conferring blessings 
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A CHINESE GANESA 


By HELEN 8. CHAPIN 


GaneSa like almost all of his colleagues among Hindu gods was incorporated 
into the Buddhist pantheon ; here however, he took a very minor place and received 
tom Buddhist devotees no such general invocation and worship as from the Hindus. 
We find him in the Chinese Buddhist paintings from Tun-huang figuring as an attend- 
ant on one of the fierce divinities placed in the foreground of Mandalas of the | 

Thousand-armed Avalokitesvara; and he has a place in the Mandalas of the Two | 
Cycles (Diamond and Womb) used by the Shingon sect in Japan, which we know 
were also painted in China, though no actual examples have survived. We may 
surmise that images of Brahma, Indra and other Hindu gods were as often to be 
found in the Chinese temples of the T'ang period as they were in the temples of the 
Nara period in Japan, which followed early T ang as a model, | The later history of 
Buddhism in China, however, was vastly different from that of Buddhism in Japan; 
and whereas the Sung period (960-1280) witnessed the dying away of Tantric 
Buddhism on the continent—where it was largely supplanted by Ch’an—, in the 
neighbouring islands of Nippon, it has survived up to the present day in the Shingon 
and Tendai sects. 

‘ "Ht was Sir Aurel Stein's discovery of the Buddhist paintings at Tun-huang | 
which opened our eyes to the fact that China as well as Japan once held in reverence 
a large pantheon which included the Hindu gods, for in the great assemblages pictured 
on the walls of the caves as well as on separate paintings found in a walled-up 
chapel, we find various forms of Siva, Visnu, Maha Sri and many other Hindu gods. , 
A long roll of Buddhist images in the Palace Museum, Peking, painted in what is now | 
Yunnan province, China, between A. D. 1173 and [176, a briet account of which | 
(by the present writer) is soon to appear in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, contains | 
also a great many Hindu divinities, some of which are not elsewhere to be found 
in Chinese representations. GaneSa appears in this painting, too, attendant on the 
fierce Kundali Vidyaraja in a group the main divinity of which is the Thousand- 
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armed Avalokitesvara. Separate sculptures made by the Chinese of Hindu gods are, 
however, extremely rare. ' 

The. small T'ang gilt bronze image of Ganesa from the céllection of Mr. A. C. 
de Frey, Paris, which was on exhibition at the Mills College Art Gallery from Octo- 
ber 10th to December Iith, 1934, has, theref | iconographi rtance 
in addition to its artistic merit. It has already been 
in the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 





fierce guardians, Kundalj Vidyaraja attended by ¢ 
Vajrankusa, a swine-headed ged, all four 
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ICONOGRAPHIC NOTES 


By BENOYTOSH BHATTACHARYYA 


1. A GOLDEN IMAGE OF GANAPATI 


The image (Pl. Vil, Fig: 8)! is of & male figure with elephant’s head, protruding belly and 
heavy legs arranged in = dancing attitude and placed over the proutrate figure of « mouse with one sweetmeat ball 
In the mouth, and four such balls lying nearby. The pedestal & composed of a conventional loms with eleven petals 
carved and five others in outline with a creular die on which the mouse sits, 

The main figure it one-faced and twelve- armed, Over the elephant head there is a Mukuts with five jewels, 
while its matted hair is arranged in a peak. The figure has « scarfon the upper part of the body, the ends passing through 
the arm-pits, one of them at the left being broken at the end. Aa omaments the igure has a jewelled torque, a necklace, 
two car omamenis in the form of a snake, bracelets and armiem. As undergarment t has a pyjima covered with a 
thick cloth fimed round the loins by means of a Mekhala or a girdle. 

The figure is endowed with twelve arms. All these arms originally had ao weapon, but except « few, all 
are now bot, Sell, in one of the right hands can be seen the Vajra and in another the handle of a sword without 
the blade; in the uppermost left hand the Mogala or the pestle, in the third « Kapila or a bowl full of blood, while in 
he doth have ‘apsers aeeuher Kaghta with died adh. 

From the above description it can be surmised that this i: a figure of Ganapati who is conceived in various 
forma in the Hindu pantheon, as many as thirty-two forms being known. Bur the cult ip not Hindu; it i Buddhas, 
to the Vajrayana form of Buddhism. 

To identify this image We have to refer to the Sadharamalt, Vol. |, p. 592 publiched in the Gaskwad's 
(Oriental Series. i dinspeinie rmdeless:-crehnian tatnilce veoniere= rgunttan Cieveee eerie 





as god Gacapati cf red complexion, wearing the crown of ‘chignon, decked ls all covantnins:” sehli wielan ‘anwik 
protruding belly and one face and dancing in Ardhaparyafika attitude. He has three eyes. one tutk® and 
caries in the right hands the Kughiira (axe), arrow, elephant goad, Vaies, swced: and Sale orthe javelin.- In'dha 


I. Her Highness the Maharani Chimnabai Sahebs Gaeckwad of Baroda sometime back sent to me this image of 
Ganeta for examination. kk was purchased by her at Paris lest year and ist now preserved in her collection 
of antiquities, This image being iconcgraphically important | publish an account of it with the permission of Her High- 
nase who thas leo been gracious enough to present the photograph sccompenying this arcle 

2. In the image two instead of one are shown but the ends are joined cromwise over the wunk, One of the 
two ends however appears to be broken. 
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broken tusk*. He rides the mouse on « red lotus") 
Had the image been complete and the symbols inact we could expect to find aie, goad, arow and javelin 


in the four right hands besides the Vajra and sword shown st present. Similarly, in the left hands we eoild expect 


the bow, Khayviifgae (magic stick) and a broken tusk in addition to the symbols now existing, 





j= 


at in use in Nepal and Tibet. As a piece of art, it lacks perfection ; the limbs and symbols are rigid and in date 
cannot, therefore, be fixed before the [6th century.’ 


2. ON CERTAIN BUDDHIST MINIATURES 


The manuscript A-15 of the Asistic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, is dated in N.E. 191, ie, AD. 1071. kis 


an Agssihasriki PrajMiparamia, One of the most sacred texts of the Madhyamikas and bears a number of miniatures 
I Inde has described many of these miniatures ; the iconographic aspect of some of these requires better study 
Certain names on the top margin of the manuscript, and there seems to exit some difference between the names of the 
Geities obtained from the Sidhanas and those recorded in the manuscript self. 


We are not concemed with the artitic aspect of the paintings, Only the question of their identification wall be 
treated compared with the descriptions as obtained from the Sadhanes. 
seat than his two companion. The central figure is richly decorated with ornament: and is covered with a fine low 
cloth but no upper garment. He weart a Mukufa, two Kundalas, bracelets, armlets and a Yajfiopavita, jo seated 
in the meditation pote and is onme-faced and four-armed. In the first pair of hands he shows the Afijali mudra 
while the other shows the Alzamala in the right and the lorus in the left, ‘To his right is seated another dey whose 
hands are arranged exactly in the same manner as those of the main figure in the middle. The pose of siting is 
Ornaments are worn in the same manner aa those of the principal deity, 

To the left there is another deiey practically the same ax the first companion deity ulresdy described. 
This figure, however, appears to be that of a female. she. is also like the other two one-faced and four-armed 
and shows the Afjali, the rosary andthe locus. The colour of the first companion is somewhat darker than that 
of the other, , 

tis not very difficult to understand that the central ¢ represents Hodhisatva Avalokinehvara in his 
special form called Ssqakgari Lokedvara. The figure on the right is thet of Mapidhara, while that on the left is 
Sadakgasi Mahavidyt. This form is known a1 Sadakgari Lokelvata because of his special Mantra Och Marinade 


Harh which consists of six syllables, Below the central figure is the figure of a demon whom we can recognize as 
Sumbha, while the two indistine: figures in the two upper comers of the picture may be identified as two of the four 


On Fel. 129-v, (Foucher, Pl, IV, 3, where a partly indutine reproduction is given) stands (Pl. (IX, Fig. 2) 


a figure in the Tribhafga pose with an auresle round ik, as if emitting flames of fire: He it profusely decked 


with armaments, and shows in his right hand the Varada, while in the left he holds the stalk of w lotus which ls 
thown above the left shoulder, To the right of the deity sits a female figure on a deer skin with folded hands. 
Through her armpit passes the stalk of a blue lonus which-is shown above her left shoulder. To the left of the 

l. The meaning of Phajha is not quite clear. It may mean « broken tusk which is almost an invariable concom- 
mittant in Ganapati images. 
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right and the lotus in the left. Vidyidharas are seen in the two upper comers Bying towards the principal dey, 
with offerings in their hands, : 


further be noticed that In the Buddhise school of miniature painting all females have a peculiar scarf worn tightly in the 
fom of a YVaifiopevita which passes over the left shoulder, under the right breast and covers the leff. Whe 
careful artention should be paid ta the special manner of wearing the undergarment whuch in the case of males does not 


Ina marginal note this iy described as Campita Lokanatha Ghaarake, This so-called Campita Lokanatha is not 


found amongnt the 108 names of Avalokinedvara, ‘fr is thus probable thar N. Bhattasali's emendation o: Campita 


(le) “in Campitala” should be taken as correct. This Campitala, like Pattikeri, may be an ancient town In eastern 
Bengal. | 


In the painted panel on Fol. 143 v. (Pi, 4)" sits a deity in Laliticane with the right hand exhibiting the Varada 


mudi and the feft carrying the loeus, fully decked with omaments and the face serene are) GoRmpasricrvare. Ta the | 


raht is amale deity while the left is = rofflandike companion, looking slyly at the deity, his hands resting on a club, 
The central deity can be easily recognized as Lokantths, his companion to the right 2: Sudhanakumdra and that 


on the left as Hayagriva. The whole scene is in perfect ateordance wah the Sadhenes, and iris labelled on the 
margin of the manuscript at Lokedvara. lt may be noticed here that both Lokedvara and Sodhanskhumira wear 


an upper scarf in almoit the same fashion as in the case of female deities, and males im rare instances. 


Fol, 185 r. (Foucher Pl. V, 6) depicts a deity with three faces and sia hands in the embrace of a female. 
This figure is labelled ex Hailihala Lokeivara, one of the 108. form of Lokeivara, who io represented in the embrace 
of his Sali. The symbols carried in his six hands are indistinct in the miniature reproduced, but it is not difficult to 
supply their names from the Sadhana, In the lowermost right hand he shows the Varada mudri, the middle hus the 
rosary and the uppermout flourishes the arrow, The left hand at the top shows the bow, the middle the white lonus, 
while the lowermom touches the breast of the Sakti who is tested on the lap. tt is needbess to add thar representations 
of Halahala with the Salai are very rare, and probably this form is found here in this school of miniature painting for 
the first time. 

On Fol. 119 v, (Pt. [X, Fig. 3) there in a deity in the middle, seated on a lores on a Sichhisana and showing 
the Varads mudea in the right hand and carrying the Urpala in the left, She it flanked by four deities on each side. 
This scene evidently represent: the Tira Mandala with Syama Tara in the middle and eight deidet of the Turd 
Mantra: distrifuted on both sdex. ‘This scene is labelled ax “Samnatute Buddharddhi Bhagavati Tar” of “Goddess 
Tara in Samatata, the Wealth of the Buddhes” 


The panel on Fol. 13. (PLXI) presents a wery crowded appearance sinmlar to that found in mural paintings. 


gard in front eegerly and earnestly looking to the principal deity and Listening to her in rape attention, The principal 
deity is seated on a Sitthisana and sie in the Lalitstana sminode, She exhibits the Vytkhyina mudri in hee hands, 
and from under her left arm-pit rises a blue lotus. Amongst the companions we can recognize the fierce form of 
Ehajaia with three blood-chot eyes, and halding the Kartri in the right hand, 

In a marginal note this deity ia described ax Potnlake Bhagavarl Tark, or Goddess Turd in Potalaka. But this 
identihcation cannot be considered to be enough. IF we refer to the Sadhanamala for « Tard with the Vytkhyana mudra 


yve shall find that there ia only one Tira who exhibies this model, and it is Mahadel Thr, A perfect image of Mahairi 


t. Pi. X and Xl are enlarged reproduction: of the originals in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 














‘ a” 
Tiel is preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and it was denied by me in one of the papers srarbaed to th 
Madras ‘Oriental Conference Proceedings. soba to, eG Sten ene os uri T. PB are found only in 
this schoo! of Buddhist miniature painting. 


ici Sin ts sha Sedhanas iadishh Toe Yo. nocoengnciad yp Shs A: AAA ED dimaytir 
They respectively show the Kart, ASoka branch, snake and peacock’s tail as their special symbol. “The fo e+ ; 
deities seated in front of the principal deity spparendy represent the ne fea seein Ses Aa | 
four others standing cannot be recognized, unies these may be asuumed to be the four dees of the Trt Mantra, Oxy 
Tare Tuntre Ture, consisting of eight syllables. If this asumption is correct, then we have to take the four deities at 
out of the first four ryilables of the Tira Mantra. That this is the right method of identifying com panes 
Will be shown by « subsequent sample of the same deity. 

a oer cine the te Pecyee ty dle Ook wnenanet sl ane bo. 
with hands arranged in the Dharmacakrs mudel. Here she is placed in the middle of the scene, while there wre 
Give deities on each side flanking the central deity. On the left we can at once recognize the cruel and crafty 42 
figure of Ekajati with the fnife in the right hand, while on the right comer corresponding to the position oF ~ 
Ehajait on the left is seared Afokaldnes Maricl. J&¢guli and Mahamdyorl are evidently there, but their recognitic Le 
gymbols cannot be discerned. it may be asked; what @ the reason of representing this Mahtiei Tick with ter. 
companions instead of eight as before? The reason it obvious, because the full Tick Matira le of ten syllables: 
Oi Tare Tutire Ture Svah’. ‘The deities representing of originating from the syllables “Svi™ and “Ha' are 
absent from the previous Mandala, while here the Mandala is full of all the ten deities, 

Fi. [X, Fig. 5, shows a female figure seated on o lotus over Sithisana, She is one-laced and two-armed ¢ ar 
in the right she shows the Varada mudri while in the left she holds a blue lows. She wears a Muluja 8 
and ia decked with ornament. To her tebe le seen'.the: Restiows Seue oF; =. Sanaa af | 
eye: are bloodshot, expression terrible, with whiskers and beard, and the Yajfiopavim of snake, Tothe lefrofthe 
centre! deity is another figure of ferocious appearance with her hair arranged in a peak over her head, with a 
menacing Kartri in the right hand, and a face hideous and malicious to the extreme. Ve cam by « refererce 
to the Sidhana recognize the principal deity os Green Tard, the companion on the right at as Hayagriva, while that on 
the left is Ekajata. 

Fol, 12r. (Foucher, Pl. 0X, 3) reproduced on PILIX, Fig. 6, represents a deity with Dharmacekra mudi and in 
Vajrisana, The deity inthe centre isa female and she is flanked by four other deities, twoon each side, On the 
margin of the manuscript, this picture ix lebelhed as Peajfigpairamiti, and if we make areference to the Sidhanas 
of Prajfiipiramiti we will find thar she is accompanied by four deities called Praja, Medh&, Mati and Smpti the 
four natural complements ta the Supreme Knowledge. Such figures of Praflipiramnd are very rere, audas such have 
iconographic value. 

The miniatures desvibed ore of great importance in the identification of images. The paintings were 
produced in a period when-Tantrism of the Buddhists waa a living religion, when che Gaddhist artist lmew exactly 
what Wberties could be taken with the descriptive Dhylinas while painting the deities, They knew also perfectly well how 
torepresent the deities in accordance with the Dhydnas. The miniatures and Dhylinas,: therefore, mutually enlighten 
each other. There & one further advantage in miniatures thar they may depict a full Mandala however crowded it | 
may be: This is evidently absent in plastic art, where many things have to bz left unrepresented from the Sidhana, ‘ 
expecially if the Mandala contains more than one figure. | 
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VAT BARAY 


By A. DALET 


In his “Inventaire Descriptif des Monuments du Cambodge,” the Commander 
de Lajonquitre gave the number sixteen to this interesting monument which he con- 
sidered destroyed. It was reported by Mr. Paris, French Resident at Takéo, in 
1929. It is constructed on a large terrace surrounded by a ditch with high banks. 

This point is situated on the eastern border of a ground fairly raised by nature and 
dominates the marshy plain of the river of Takéo, four kilometres north-north-east 
of that locality. The centre of the terrace is occupied by a modern pagoda without 
much interest. To the west of it there is a Prasht of great simplicity and made of 
bricks (PI. XII, Fig. 1). On a sub-foundation with unequal and opposed doucines and 
a base also with doucines (PI. XII, Fig. 4) is raised a rectangular body, 6 m 40 by 
7 m 10, the’east-western being the greater length. It is soberly decorated with 
pilasters at the corners, of double thickness. They are set off against the mouldings 
above and below in fretted brick work. The very simple comice shows two pro- 
jecting bricks summed up by a larger band with a projecting fillet. From a small 
projection with a quarter circular doucine the second story begins. It is 
low and recedes a little. It has a small comice similar to that of the body and 
also a projection from where the third story starts. The second story only can 
still be partly recognized, the rest is covered by vegetation. 

The bay which opens on the east has beautiful slabs made of schist 
placed at right- angles with the help of large tenons. The southern jamb is very 
scaled and it is probable that its bad state of preservation is due to the scraping of 
an inscription whereas the northern jamb is very well preserved. The true lintel 
supports another lintel behind, also made of schist and pierced by pivots of a 
folding door, The interior of the bay has a corbelled arch which makes an outlet. 
The ends of this outlet rested most probably on a stone slab. The place it 
occupied can still be seen, three bricks above the back lintel. This slab, at its end, 
was fitted into the wall itself. The top of the outlet is somewhat disguised towards 

1s ~ 
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the hall by a thickness of bricks which in this place continues the wall of the cella. 
The whole vault of the outlet may originally have been dissimulated in this way. 


The wall is Im 55 thick. Only 70 centimetres are occupied by the slabs of 
the bay. It continues beyond the actual opening in two slanting sections which end 
towards the hall with small and slightly projecting pilasters which confront each 
other. Such slanting parts occur but seldom. They might have served as recep- 
tales of the folding doors. 


The cella, 3. m 25 x 3 m 95, is undecorated. Fixed vertically at a height 2 m 
45 from the actual floor, small and flat blocks of schist which are almost entirely 
decayed are supposed to have been utilised for the purpose of suspending an 
awning. These, in their bad state of preservation fail to give any further information, 
but on other monuments they are intact and have a round hole at the end. These 
stones are not very regularly displayed. There are three on the north and south 
sides and two on the east and west sides. Between these and the floor, at 3 height 
of about I m 60 there are six offsets of brick hollowed approximately 5 centimetr 
These also are not symmetrical and their numbers are irregular. Three on he sail 
side, two on the south, and the western side has but one and this not in the middle 
of the wall. It is not known what purpose they served and | believe this is the only 
monument of its kind where they are found, 


The north side, moreover, on the level of the actual floor has a rectangular 
basin made of schist two thirds of which are inserted into the wall, It allowed the 
water for lustration to flow out. This basin is protected by a small slab of schist, 
fixed above it in the wall. A drain made of two blocks allows the water to flow 
out. The lower is grooved and the upper covers it. The end of this outlet is fairly 
dilapidated. This canal is surrounded on the outside by a crown of brick, placed 
on the moulding with a fret below. (PI. XII, Fig. 1). 


The vault of the cella at the start considerably recedes against the wall of the 
hall. This recess possibly served to hold the boards of a wooden ceiling. 
There is a series of slight corbellings and low drums which in the interior 
follow the stories. The cover must have been a cradle shaped roof with two 
gables east and west: the continuation of the story led to an elevation out of 
proportion with the body of the building. 


On the outside, the bay is soberly framed by slight pilasters cut in brick. 
They support a lintel of the same material and with simple mouldings. On top 
of it rests a massive pediment flatly ogival and not decorated. On either side 
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of the ogivat shape there is a small mass of brick, The general form of the pediment 

gests ‘kudu’ shape. A large stone specimen of the latter with a mighty bust in 
the centre and small heads in the volutes, has been found by us in the Vat 
Vihear Thom, in the province Kompong Cham. This stone pediment is actually 
unique in its style. 

50 centimetres on either side of the bay, the pilasters or walls are torn off. We 
are inclined towards the second hypothesis, for had there been pilasters, these parts 
which are but little exposed to being damaged could not have dilapidated so 
much. These walls may have formed a fore-part of the building. This would have 
made it possible to partly come up to the strong elevation of the threshold of the bay 
(Im 55) above the actual floor. Such a height would necessitate an important 
stair, of which however there is no trace. 


The supposed southern wall shows a smooth part at the height of the middle 
of the bay. It projects about 30 centimetres. In the case of pilasters, these would 
have had a considerable projection and without any apparent reason, as the wall- 
pilasters are very slight. The fore-part of the building would have had a window in 
this place which would be unusual. 


The cella houses two images of male divinities, not in situ and broken. | One of 
them is of great interest (PI, XII, Figs. 2, 3). 


calf, knee and fold of the groin are well marked. The very simple dress consists of a “sampot’ which starte with a imal 
pad from the waist, From the oval knee of this garments fall: an elegaraly pleated piece, shaped like a fan turned upside 
down. Underneath this piese the width of the ‘sampot” is passed between the thighs and covers the private part. The 
abdomen bulges a little and the navel ia middling. ‘The breast muscles are normal and on the tips of the breasts a mall 
circle seems to have been traced. The posterior fore-arms were supported by an arch which is sull visible under the 
left arm. The hack shows the end of the ‘sampot’. It is laid in four folds under an inverted fanshape as in the fron 
view. But on this piece the decoration is traced only. Above the bel a pleated gece ofcloth ts unfolded. The 
waist strongly marked and so is the spinal column. The hair # dressed in several layers of very finely carved cork- 
screw curl. They reach rather low down, The height of the statue is 85 cenumetres, 

The image of the second divinity & bets interesting and more worn, The garment is indicated only by incised 
lines. A large piece of cloth clings to the left thigh and ies end is attached to the hip. A thin belt keeps in position the 
folds of the “sanpot’, At the back the garment ends above the belt with o small bit of gathered marerial, 


Outside and against the north east comer leans a statue of the classica | period 
- (PL XI, Figs. 1, 4). 

lt is joined with cement. It is over life-size and rather weathered, The striped ‘sampot’ hangs down in front 

in the centre, in the shape of a double fishing-hook. Curving ribbons cling to the inner pert of the left thigh, Tha belt 

in very weathered, it has a rectangular clasp surrounded by two small burterfly wings. This tel: apparently had been 

decorated with a twofold row of double ovals and pearl fillets as border. The bust is very mediocre. The head has 

a mild expression. ‘The lower lip projects, the nose is bent and the eyes appear closed below gently curved eyebrows. 
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The round diadem ix less high than i usual. leis knotted at the nape of the neck with treme: of hair. lbs petint is 


There are several remains around the Vat. The majority supports the ‘sema’, 
They are principally schist fragments and belong most probably to ancient 
casings. In front of the north and south doors of the pagoda there are two large 
and beautiful slabs of schist. To the east a crowning shape of sandstone is placed, 
round and like a bellied vase. People say that it comes from the present tower, 
but probably it belongs to a Prastt which ‘has disappeared. It may have been 
constructed of laterite. Of strong blocks of this material the steps and 
thresholds of the entrances of the Vat are made. A stair made of schist 
is in the south-east. Two vessels, again made of schist, for ablutions, are to be 
found, one in the pagoda, the other outside; they serve as support for the 
‘sema’, Under a ‘neak td’ constructed on the north bank, some fragments are depo- 
sited, a small, fine hand holding the wheel, the emblem of Visou, a small bust with 
four arms, very worn,—the ends of cork-screw curls can still be seen—and a roller of 
Pesani, a utensil for pounding paints and perfumes for the divinity. At the foot of a 
stair of the hall a conduit of Somasiitra is to be seen. It helped to evacuate the water 
for lustration. It is made of schist and forms a small basin in the shape of a shovel. 
A fragment from the bottom of a jamb made of schist is preserved in the hall, 
On it are finely engraved two lines in parts only, of the end of an inscription which 
must have been long. This fragment was found in front of the pagoda, at the 
depth of one metre, 

This ancient site must have had three towers at least, i.e. the present one, 
another made of brick with bays of schist and a third of laterite crowned with 
sandstone. The present Prasdt is amongst the most ancient of primitive Khmer art 
and could be from Foonan on account of its great simplicity, the absence of false 
doors and cusps. The stories are particularly characteristic of this type. It 
seems that the better of the two statues of the cella is of the same age. 


From the undulation on which this Prasat is raised one can see far towards the 


east, to the hills of the Ba Phnom, of which the outlines can be distinguished in the 
north-east, 


























KATHAKALI 


By ALICE BONER 


The study of Kathakali in the light of the Sastras on histrionics (Bharata Natya 
Sastra, Abhinava Bharati, Abhinaya Darpana, Safgita Ratnakara, Bhavaprakasana, 
etc.) which has been undertaken these last years, has given evidence that Kathakali 
is one of the few still living offsprings of the pure traditions of Bharata Natya. 
With all the alterations they have undergone in the course of time, Kathakali still 
preserves the essentials of the artistic principles and technical means of expression 
used in the classical Indian dance and drama’, 


The direct descent of Kathakali is supposed to be from the Cakydrs, 
a very old institution in Malabar. In a special hall of the temples, the walls 
of which are covered with sacred images, on a raised platform under a dais the 
Caky4r used to recite the religious epics in Sanskrit with hand and body gestures 
(hasta-and dfgika-abhinaya). Sometimes he was assisted by a woman, who acted 
and danced while he recited. The Cakyars also held regular dramatic performances in 
which men and women acted. In the earliest times the Sanskrit plays by Kalidasa 
and Harsa were performed ; in Buddhist times the Nagdnanda, and later on besides 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata, the Gita-Govinda by Jayadeva played an import- 
ant part. The Cakyars were up to this day great scholars, but only few seem to be 
surviving. 

A vulgarised form of the Cakyar-Kattu may be seen in the Tullal, the popular 
story-teller who is to be found all over Malabar. More numerous during festivals, 
they gather crowds by singing and reciting stories with a kied-of crude Abhinaya and 
Nrtta (dance). Their subjects are also from classical literature, but they seem to be 

transformed and adapted to the understanding of the ordinary people. There 
t. K. Ry Pisharoti, Kerala Theatre, Annamalai University Journal, Vol No. Lj V. Raghavan, Kathabali 


and other forms of Bharara Noatye outside Kerala, Triveni, Vol. IV, No 2; K. V. Ramachandran, Dance Traditions of 
South India, Teiweni, Vel. Vil, No. 4. 


2 Kathalali Souvenir book, Introduction by P. G. Gopalaleishna lye, Rangoon 1935. 
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are three different kinds of Tullal: the Ottan-Tullal, the Sitankan-Tullal and the 
Parayan-Tullal, according to the higher or lower standard of their literary production. 
Their costume is peculiar and different in each case. The first two varieties wear a 
kind of short skirt, made of fluttering white bands of cloth hanging from the waist, 
very much resembling the European ballet skirt. The Ottan-Tullal (PI. XIII, Fig. 2; 
XIV, Fig. 3) wears gilt wooden omaments: a breast-plate on his bare chest, two ‘epau- 
lettes’ and a flat head-dress surmounting and framing his face in-between the two 
descending wings. The facial make-up of all is green in the shape of a mask. The 
Sitankan-Tuflal (PI. XIV, Fig. 2) is distinguished by a different kind of ornaments. 
His arms, wrists and the artificial eccentric hairknot are bound with big ruffs of fresh 
cocoa-nut leaves, which have a delicate greenish colour, and with the fluttering 
skirt give the whole attire a touch of feminine coquetry. The Parayan-Tullal 
(PL XII, Fig. 1) is clad in asimple red Lungi fastened round the hips with a white 
scarf. He wears a high head-dress of carved wood surmounted by a Naga. 

Legend traces the birth of Kathakali back to an incident in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when a Zamorin of Calicut wrote a story of Krsna 
in Sanskrit, the Krsnattam, in the style of the Gita-Govinda, and had it 
performed at his court. ‘When asked by the court of Travancore to lend his troupe 
for some solemnity, he replied disdainfully that the Southern court had not enough 
culture to understand the play. The court of Travancore answered the insult by 
enacting a similar drama in Malayalam on the subject of the Ramayana, It was 
called the Ramanattam and out of that the Kathakali are supposed to have evolved, 
Whatever the beginnings may have been, the actors are said to have spoken and _ 
chanted and to have worn masks. This may easily be believed on account of the 
mask-like make-up which they still preserve. This facial make-up seems to have 
replaced the masks, when song and speech were relegated to the musicians at the 
back of the stage, and the actors, henceforth dumb, were supposed to give all 
efficiency to facial expressions, Abhinaya and Nytta. Having to rely entirely on the 
expressiveness of features and gestures they developed them to a marvellous 
degree. The traditional knowledge which they have at their finger tips gives them 
command over an astonishing range of emotions, on which they still can improve by 
individual ingenuity. Kathakali artists endowed with imagination play the same thing 
in» different ways according to their inspiration. The personal experience and inter- 
pretation of every artist are handed down to his pupils and added to the old stock 
of knowledge. This shows the possibilities of further developmen vapeehicen 
tions seem justified of those who want to give the Kathakali new Ihtranp-ahdnehal de 
interpret, in the hope of urging them to create new and adequate means of expression. 
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Kathakali is a synthetical art of perfectly balanced structure, a still living form 
of the original unity of music, dance and drama. Rhythm is the initial urge, out of 
which the different expressions are bom, and as long as rhythm is primary and 
essential, none of the elements can prevail. They are equivalent and insoluble. In 
Kathakali rhythm is throughout predominant and simultaneously manifested through 
poetry, music and gesture. 

Rhythm starts with the very publicity, when, at the fall of day, loud 
drumming and playing of cymbals announces for miles around the Kathakali 
show. Potential rhythm is accumulated by the artists in the green-room, while they 
undergo the elaborate process of dressing and making up. The whole proce- 
dure is like a mystic rite, with hours of silent concentration, during which the body is 
transformed and the mind detached from the ordinary day. In the animated silence 
of the green-room some actors lie on the floor and sometimes go to sleep, 
while the make-up men place the white rice-paste round their faces layer by layer 
with careful and patient hands. Others squat before-the oil lamps, little mirrors in 
hand, to complete the elaborate patterns of their masks with colours prepared by 
themselves. After the face is done, they are wrapped into complicated and cumbrous 
garments and covered with heavy omaments. The further the dressing proceeds, 
the more their new character takes possession of them. ‘When all is done, they take 
the magnificent head-dress in hand, sprinkle water into it and murmur a long prayer 
into it with eyes absorbed on the dancing flame of the lamp. Only then are they 
prepared to place the sacred Mukuta on the head. They step out of the dressing 
room in an elevated mood and walk to the Pandal, where the performance takes 
place, with rhythmically accentuated steps. 


All the while in the Pandal, behind a curtain held up by two attendants, the 
musicians sing and drum invocations to God. The rhythmic accents stir up in the 
audience the receptiveness for the extraordinary things to come. The actors, as 
they enter the Pandal behind the curtain, bow with folded hands to musicians and 
instruments and do some devotional dancing, by which they work mind and body 
into rhythmic tension. 


When all is ready the curtain is lowered half way, and with loud flourishes and 
drumming the first acting character is presented, head down to the waist, like an 
apparition from another world. If he is a noble character, a great and good king, 
he will be presented under a colourful canopy and will gently turn his eyes and move 
his brows. Ifheis a fierce character, he will grip the curtain with his claws and 
pull it down, as if he wanted to pounce upon the public ; he will shake himself, 
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distort his face and utter inarticulate grunts (Plate XV, Fig. 1). This introduction — 


only takes a few minutes, after which the curtain is removed and the actual play 
begins. There is no interruption between the different parts of the performance, as 
song and drumming continue throughout the whole play. . 4 


The fundamental rhythm, the poetical-musical metre of the Padams varies 
according to character and mood of the action. The actor is carried on by the 
pulsation of the rhythmic progress, the cadences of which are transferred into 
bodily action. Throughout the play he is held in a rhythmic tension that will 
allow him all but to lapse into the arbitrary acting of realistic prose. It imparts to 
all his movements the consistent and emotional significance of the poetical word. 
The hand gestures (hastas) as all other movements are synchronised with the 
rhythmic sequel of the words, The fingers twist, turn and quiver with the accents 
of the drums, while the feet keep time and break out into rapturous dance steps at 
the end of every Padam. The same rhythmic order determines the facial expressions 
which accompany the hands with the particular Bhava (mood) required. 


The Hastas, popularly called mudras, make an elaborate gesture language 
and are of different kinds. Some are symbols standing for and in- 
dividual characters, others are conventional signs for auxiliary words of the syntax. 
The greatest part however are descriptive or imitative signs for things and ideas, 
born of instinctive movements. Enforced by facial expressions their meaning springs 
into bodily shape, and they become relatively intelligible even to those unfamiliar with 
the subject. 





Hasta-abhinaya has another invaluable function in the Kathakali plays. It — 


makes them essentially independent of the need of stage settings. Every situation, 
every visible and invisible thing is suggested to the public by means of gestures. Forest, 
ocean, village, palace, garden, street, hall, stable and road appear as if by magic. 
Even with the sun-set, a tiger in the jungle, Indra’s flower-garden or white elephant, 
vagaiiga, Kailisa or the milky ocean the Kathakali deals with perfect ease. No 
elaborate stage arrangements, no revolving scene, no complex mechanism can give a 
more convincing illusion. Such mythological subjects, dealing with a supematural 
world which would cause despair to any westem stage producer are their familiar 
atmosphere ; and their simple suggestions create the marvellous without ever falling 
into the ludicrous. The visions they conjure will always be exactly suited to every 
spectators imagination, and avoiding the crude materiality of even the best stage 
arrangements, will satisfy all from the roughest to the subtlest conception, The 
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spectators eye will be activated, but never distracted from the real centre of the 
play. The actor, even while describing his surroundings, or representing people whom 
he is dealing with never ceases to be the bearer of the action, 


The Kathakali stage properties are therefore limited to a few utensils a rice 
mortar, which serves as a seat or a pillow, or as a pedestal for heavenly appearances, 
some bows, arrows and lances, benches and canopies and the monumental brass oil- 
lamps for the illumination of the stage. 


To the super-worlds of mythological events the fantastic costumes and make- 
up give eloquent expression. The fact that the costumes are not individualised, 
but represent certain types, classifying them roughly into the godly, the demoniac 
and human, places the show at once in a symbolical sphere. The different nature 
of beings is characterised in a very striking manner. Gods, heroes and noble 
kings are of one type, except that the gods are distinguished by their attributes and 
sometimes by a supplementary pair of arms. These types have invariably a smooth 
green paint on their face enclosed by a large border of rice paste (cutti). The borders 
of the eyes and the brows are accentuated with long outdrawn black lines and the 
mouth is of a vivid red and is magnified into an audaciously undulating shape. 
On the forehead they mostly carry the Vaisnavite Tilak. The function and the 
origin of the Cutti nobody could explain to me, but it certainly is a striking 
feature of Kathakali make-up and like the frame of a picture, concentrates and 
emphasizes the facial expression. Every motion of the highly coloured face springs 
into stronger relief against its white immobility. 


These noble characters wear gilt head-dresses in the shape of super-imposed 
domes with a large circular halo at their back. They are carved out of wood and 
encrusted with coloured glass and the metallic wings of green scarabs. A red or black 
jacket with sleeves covers the upper part of the body, and an enormous bulging skirt 
composed of many layers of white cloth with coloured seams hangs from the waist 
and covers the legs to the calves. When they dance, this voluminous skirt imparts 2 
majestic sway to their movements. The chest is covered by a broad gilt breast-plate 
over which fall numerous necklaces, The arms are decorated with wristlets, armlets 
and with ‘epaulettes’, which give their shoulders a stiff stateliness. This sumptuous 
attire is completed by numourous scarves hanging from the neck ; their knotted ends 
look like full blown lotus flowers. The whole effect is gorgeous and majestic : still 
it has a noble restraint compared to the attire of devilish characters. (Pl. XVI, first 
figure to the left). Krsna, who also appears in this garb, looks more modest than 
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any one else, because his particular cone shaped head-dress bears no halo, His jacket 
is dark blue. (Pl. XVIIL, Fig. 2, first character.to the right). 


| Evil, savage characters and demons like Karnsa, Duryodhana, Kicaka and 
Ravana are distinguished by their conspicuous make-up, their red jacket and bigger halo | 
and head-dress. Their faces are not only bordered by a white Cutti, but their cheek- 

: bones are covered by two white crescents of rice paste in the shape of uptumne: 

: moustaches. The colour of the face is green too, except for the sides of the nose 
and the portion between eyes and brows which is red. On the tip of their nose and 
their forehead they carry a big white ball, which gives them a truly swinish 
aspect. (Pls. XV and XVIII, Fig. 1.) When the savageness of a character must. 
be stressed still more, the ball on the nose tip is enlarged and the mouth is drawn 
out to resemble a wild animal's jaw with two fangs protruding from the comers: 
The pattern on the face becomes more weird, a red beard takes the place of the 

 (Cutti, and the halo grows into monstrous size with a re border of red wool, 





The whole suggests an image of hell fire let loose. 

. Another kind of fearful aspect is produced when the whole face is covered 
with bristles made of bits of paper and pith stuck into rice-paste to imitate the face 
; of a lion or a tiger. Bhimasena appears in this make-up when, killing Dubsasana, he 
_ assumes the aspect of Visnu’s lion-incamation. 


Aboriginal hunters, who have a large part in Indian mythology, are entirely | 
dressed in black, with black beard and face, except fora border of white rice-paste} 
stuck with thorns of pith over their brows and cheek-bones and a white rosette ¢ 
the tip of their nose. Their physiognomy thus assumes almost the appearance of Ip 
bleached skull, but with a monstrously big red mouth. They-wear a very high 
dress enlarged at the top, decorated with a motif of large silver leaves and crowned - 
with a border of peacock feathers. The whole takes the shape of an Egyptian lotus: 
capital. Also Siva appears in this garb when disguised as Kirata, the hunter. The 
Raksasis too are of this type, having only a different make-up, and in addition two 
enormous pointed black breasts tied on the chest over their bodice. 







A special costume is deviced for the race of the great monkeys, like Hanuman, — 
Bali, Sugriva etc. Hanuman wears a jacket covered with white wool like a fur 
and a beard of white wool. The head-dress too is white and looks like a monumen- 
tal hat, for instead of a halo it has a large brim, richly decorated on its lower 
surface. The make-tip gives a striking illusion of a monkey face. Black is painted 
around the eyes and up into the forehead. From the root of the nose down over 
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cheeks and nose are decorative white patterns, which from the sides also extend over 
the upper parts of the forehead and give the illusion of the white hair-frills round the 
faces of langoors. 

There are seve 
have their particular characteristics, though all belong to one or the other of the above 
mentioned types. 





Females, whether divine or mortal, Rsis, Brahmins, and all accessory characters 
like servants, charioteers, messengers, washermen, wrestlers, etc., are dressed and 
painted in a more realistic manner. Their make-up is an even coating of yellowish 
colour on which the sharp design outlining and mouth shows up very neatly. 


The parts of women are always played by men ; they wear a white skirt down 
to the ankles, with ample folds in front and a red bodice with long sleeves. A 
wooden gilt breast-plate hangs over their chest on which are fixed two round breasts 
made of red stuf. Their head with a big knot of hair on one side is covered by a 
veil hanging down over back and shoulders, Their costume is completed by armlets, 
bracelets, ear ornaments and scarves like that of the male characters. (PI. XIV, 
Fig. 1.) 

The Rsis’ and Brahmins’ attire is very simple, the former being distinguished by 


a huge wooden hair-knot, a long beard, an ‘gerua’ coloured Lungi and a rosary 


of beads. 


The make-up. of the faces js the most impressive part of this al- 
together ingenious costume. The face becomes a piece of sculpture, a_mask assimi- 
lated to the heavily carved head-dress and separated from the rest of the body 
by the stiff brim of rice-paste. Yet although a silent mask with limited mobility it is 
full of life and expression. All human emotions well up into the sculptured features, 
as if portrayed by the delicate and knowing touch of a master hand. 


The atmosphere of the marvellous created by the costume and supported by the 
ceaseless singing and drumming, which from one pitch of emotion climbs into another, 


is completed by the magic light effects of a fire blazing from a huge brass stand in” 


front of the stage. This fire is a more living and active element of the show than any 
stage lighting on modern lines could be, It grows and dies, leaps and jerks as if 
agitated by the moods and passions of the stage. It has life and subtlety, it 
caresses and searches, violently carves out one figure and subdues another in twilight, 
it quivers the ections from rippling water or sweeps with a sauder blast into 





al other characters like Yama, Bhadrakali, Garuda ete, which 
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all the comers or spreads a quiet lustre over an assembled group. It 
as it were, in all the moods of the play. 


The reddish light is.warm against ,the still, unfathomable blue of the night and — 
the cold twinkle of the stars. In the immensity of overpowering cacoys reall 





creates a small nucleus of magic animation. Attracted by the fire and the weird 


of the drums, grey shapeless crowds draw together and hang in trance-like emotion on 


the small stage, where colourful events of all the three worlds are. unfolded. 

Before describing some of the Kathakali plays, it may be useful to give a short 
account of the way the actors are trained and to convey an idea of the careful 
preparation which makes it possible for such accomplished displays to be enacted 
at a moment's notice. 

The school which | had an opportunity of studying at close quarters was the 
Kerala Kalamandalam near Trichur, an institution established by the efforts 
of the Malayali poet Vallathol and his friend and collaborator, Mukunda Raja. 
In the midst of general indifference these two men succeeded in creating a centre 
where not only the art of Kathakali is taught according to traditional principles, but 


efforts are made to renew it by saving it from routine, through elimination of 


certain abuses and by enlarging its repertory. As teachers they have engaged two 
actors, Kunjan Kurup and Narayan Nayar, two excellent men who still preserve the 
devotion to their art which old-time craftsmen used to have. They are earner 
- artists who could have made a brilliant career anywhere. Vet with all their knowledge 
they seem almost unaware of their real value. 





The daily practice for the pupils starts early in the morning at about five o'clock 


with one hour of eve exercises, By them they achieve an extraord 





quickness of the glance-and every degree of intensity of expression. T Thy mB taught > 
how to create space and distances by the glance and how to portray “every ad OF 


emotion and action. There are Kathakalis who pride themselves to be able to play 
certain scenes or to relate a story by the glance only. Besides the eyes they practise 





every muscle of the face in order to master them independently: They go so far a3 


to produce sometimes different expressions on cither side of the face. After bre: 





they have body exercises for suppleness in the form of a dance to the changing 


of drums. These exercises are mostly done in the typical Kathakali poste wi fs : 


wide apart, knees bent, body slightly tilted forward and elbow outstretched 
horizontally from the shoulders. This dance is done in groups. tt is the same as is 


scctian Gene the curtain belore the: t eginni ing of a a show. ae 
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perfectly nimble. After ten o'clock they begin story-acting with hands and 
facial expressions but without dance movements. The pupils squat on the 
floor and work individually under the control of the teacher while the others 
are watching. The Pattukaran (songster) chants the story, beating the rhythm 
with a stick, After lunch they have some Sanskrit readings or music lessons. The 
rest of the day is taken by the story-acting proper with Abhinaya and Nptta 
combined, individually or in groups according to the requirements of the story. Itis 
a rule that every pupil must study and act all the parts of a play in order to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole material: Then ‘only will he be allowed 





to specialise according to his personal disposition. Young boys are mostly chosen 


for female roles, while fierce characters, demons and monkeys are generally reserved 
for a more mature age. During ninety days of the rainy season the work starts at 
about three o'clock in the moming, when a course of massage is given to the pupils, 
The teachers with their feet carefully belabour the pupil's body, to make every 
joint and muscle soft and flexible, Some forceful gymnastic exercises are also 
practised during this time. Otherwise the daily routine is the same all the year round, 
Though the boys take part in the shows in secondary roles at an early stage of their 
training, it requires twelve full years to be classified as a master of the art. 

| shall give a short description of a few scenes which | witnessed at the Kerala 
Kalimandalam. [am rendering these stories not so much according to the chanted 
texts as according to the visual impression of the acting. All that the actors 
describe, all that they feel and speak is done exclusively in mudra and Abhinaya. 





The Story cf Puts na 


[Pirand is the demaness sent by king Kaitisa to kill Kypou by poisoning him wath her milk.) 3 
The boy who played Poni wat an earcmely gifted pupil of the Kalienagdalam. In his femake attire he in- 
put fer intrigue and mischief, dreadel and propitianed by all, A female who might be twisting a ruan’s willl for 





vil ct good aon ro destniction enchanting, bewaching and extremely clever. She enters the stage wath innocently - 


describes people who play and gossip, and.mimes their dances and games of ball with an entrancing grace. On: finadireg 
eut Kppna’s abode, she depicts exuically the beauties of the peven storied mansions, the shining courtyards, the cool 
Nanda’s house, from which arises the fragrance of curd drops and sweet butter. After having admired her full, 
she swiftly slips in to the hours, To suggerthin a small bench iv tnireduced, on which lies a primitive wooden doll 
reasrured slowly approaches the child. On horizontally spread knees she cteslthily edvences, gliding like a enalee without 
lifting her feet from the ground. All her evil intentions are expressed in this gait. But. she contrives the sweetest and 
most loving mile on her face and starts playing with the child. To amuse him she deheately snaps her fingers in fis face 
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might be nner “Theil intel bei es Kessa oak a ace the deseribes his dak te ela, me a 
af the clouds, and how he is sitting on the leaf swimming on the water, raising his toe to has month. Enraps arg herself 
by hin sight, mrange scruples assail her heart (which is a woman's after all!) and with compassion, almost | rping se 
contemplates the infant she is sent to kill, Sudderly she shakes herself to proceed with har task: Seeing the baby weep, 
the affectionately asks hin whether he lt hungry and offers to feed him, describing voluptuously the roundness and plenty = 
of her breasts, Cheering the child she takes him in her arms, quickly smears poison on her breast and sets hin to drink, 

Rocking the child on one arm and resting her head on the other hand, she looks absorbed and forlorn at women often , f 

| 







do when they nurse, She takes the child from one breast to another, shales it, when the milk runa into his nose and 
emiles at him, till ll of sudden a flash of pain runs over her face. She looks alarmed, as if apprehending a menacing | Ti} 
danger, but swallowing down her fear goes on feeding, rocking, smiling. But the palin increases. She rubs her bosom 
with a contracted face. No une, the pain becomes ever more violent, tillahe writhes scratching her neck her breasts, 
her legs and tries to.remove the child, As she does not succeed in this by force, she tries to persuade him by an engaging. [ 
and--how artificial—smile to take the other breast. Nor is this of any avail, She becomes mad with suffering, ce pulls and 

pinches the child while pain disors her face, she hammen wildly on his bead, she tears her own feet, but the godly child 
is not to be shaken off the breast and slowly sucks the life out of her, She jumps to her feet in wild despair, running 
up and down, alternately beating her head and chem and the child hanging from her breast, Her features in agony are 
disfigured to a horrible grimace, the grimace in which her real devilish nature is revealed, When finally she drops dying on 


the floor, no trace remuing of the lowely woman she was before, She is a ghastly Ruikpast killed by herown wicked 
deed. 
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Scenes from the Story of Naia and Damayanti' 


Scene 1. King Nala having lort all his possessions in a game of dice is exiled in the forest with his wife Damayandl . 
Having deserted her in the distraction of his mind, he finds himself at the bottom of misery, Nala laments hin faeina 99 
very long monologue in Hasta-abhinaya, during which he hardly moves from the spot. Suddenly a huge fire blames up 
behind the public, Nala jumps up and all the audience rum their eves in astonishment and fright tewarda the fre. The a 
serpent king dances in the flame and implores Nala to save him from death. Nala gallantly rushes to his rescue through r 
the public and brings the serpent king to the stege, Oo. 


The make-up of the serpent was very suggestive. A lorge black line designed « triangle on the face enclesin 
forehead, eyea and mouth. Cther stripes of different colours parallel with the black line reduced the human face to the “7 a 
simple triangular shape of a ‘serpent's head, obliterating all human features, the nose, brows, chin. The eyes were | 
rounded by a black outline en nd Mihi Gah Se Pa et eee ay 
thin mouth line, the illusion was perfect. ae 

The-ungrateful snahe-king bites Nala's hand, and the poison makes him blue. Ta show’ thie, the fe Nala ol 
slips sway behind the curtain and ancther Nala with blue hands and bluer face ruthes Gn the stage in « fearful rage 1 Fs 
puffed up and shaking bimbelf like « furious turkey, At the appearance of Kunjan Kurup the whole scene instan ibe -™ 
with life. His powerful plastic face seemed to find ite teal significance under this gorgecs make-up, Very young beys ' n ~~ 
with lean cheeks and bodies seem almost crushed uncer the opulence of the attire and make-up, Itrequires strong 
features to bring it out to sdvartage. Kunjan Kurup looked fantastically oversized, as if belonging’ to. a race of titans. 
He burst in like « bomb, threatening to burn the serpent king with the fire of his glance, But finding him sadly repentant — 
of his rach deed, hix fuming rage slowly subsided and he accepted ad a compensation for the effience a shawl which = 
would make him invisible, Se 

Wala resumes his wanderings and reaches the town of king, where he perceives vath great amusement. and 
ee ek sere Se oneal sae 













l. The part of Nala is played by two differess ahs er eee 
anid tales by Kistlon ety. actors, beginning by ene of the pupils eam, 
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Nala makes hima wiry sal and bw the iepeenty serine moch uni po sh ther permistion to enter the 
town. With « most obliging and demure beggar-enile he tells them that he only wants to see the great king. Without 
awaiting their reply, he swiftly sneales into the crowded town, (He folds hin hands in frora of him with a movement of 
somebody diving into wate and makes « Few almost impercentible steps). He stops and loola arcund in wonder and 
delight. He-sees « lotus tank full of flower, the surface af which curls und glitters like the eyes of lovely women, 
A few step: ahead he finds high Gopurams and marvellous paliites, then « long erect with houses on both sides, in the 
windows of which happy people amine themselves, He mimes a musical eniertainment : « lady tunes her Visi, screws 
the keys and then starts playing with much sentiment. After finishing she invitesanother lady to show her art. The next 
shen eautifully on the Mpdarnga, ariother beats the eymbely and a fourth one starti dancing, (Nala waiches and 

feels enchanted, but though he wishes to remain, he remembets that he mist go on to find the king | ship over the 
second scene where he is brought into the presence of the king and is sccepted by him ai a charioieer, 


Scene 3; In the. night Nala with ewo young servants is in the stable, majestically reclining on « rice mortar. 
forsook in a fit of misery, Not ta attract the attention of the others, he jies down from time tw time and pretends to 
ileep, But they watch him. secretly and in the moming quesion-him about the woman whore name was all the 
rant cn his fips. Nala consternated at the idea of having betrayed his secret, looks at them with an 
expresion of genuine wonder, as if he had never thought of a woman in all his life. He seems to strain his memory to 
find out what all this fuss may be about, and. talls the boys thar the story he read last might must have haunted his sleep, 
But they are not satisfied and press him to confess whether he is married and where his wife is. Nala swears that he has 
no wife and to cut short all questions, asks them to get up quickly and to look after the horse. 


Seene 4: Nala stands meer the king who receives through a Brahmin an invitation to the new marriage of 
Damayant] (who meanwhile fund back to her father's house). Nala is stung to the heart. Trying to conceal his 
terrible emotion as best as he can, he gradually draws nearer to the king and strains his ears to fully take in the mesage, 
Fils eyes roll from tide to side in great excitement, but when his curious behaviour attract: sidelong glances, he 
forces upon himeelf a mask of coldew indifference. ‘The king meanwhile is perplexed as to how he may reach by the 
following day the far-away place of the wedding. Nala’s excitement grows with every second of delay and finally he 
bursts out to tell the king, that as his charioteer he pledges himee!f to bring him to the place in due time. Though 
during this whole scene he stands apart asa mute spectator, the whole drama centres in Nala's countenance reflecting 
the finest shades of his inner struggle. 

Seene 5: Damayant) in) the forest, awakening in the morming afer her hushand!s desertion. . This las 
misfortune overwhelms her with grief and misery, She lament: pitiably and curses Ki who has possessed 
her husband. Her desperate wailing is overheard by an aboriginal hunter into whose ears the voice of a 
woman drop like sweer honey. Approaching the place from where he hears the sound, he discovers Darmayanti and 
SS ee Black and uncouth at he bi, he tries 10 make himself attractive by tidying his garments 

and taking graceful postures, On his mongerface appears an abturd wmile of amorous sentimentality. Timidly and 
clumsily he draws nearer, uttering his love desire with an inarticulate “Whoo poo-poo’ reiterated in the whole gamut of 
seductiveness, Damayantl does not stir, absorbed as che ia in her grief. The hunter i mow quite close and tries to: 
attract her interest by describing his house in the jungle which is beailtifully walled in and whose roof doe: not leak. He 
tells her all the happiness she will find in living with him. To enforce his words he pusher her delicately and signi- 
ficantly with his hip. Finding no responte, he withdraws a bit, hurt and disappointed. But not so soon disheartened, he 
ties again and again to please her with an always more bewitching “Whoo-poc-poo’! This one cry umered in « 
hundred variations of tone spake volumes. The contradiction between his rough and grim appearance and his sentimental. 
wooing. the inadequacy of his blunt advance: in front of Damayanti’s unspeakable grief were rendered with a keen sense 
of tragic humour, Ar the end the huncer is burnt to ashes by the curse of Damayantt. 


One dey | went fo visit Kunjan Kurup in his house, He was surprised to see me and welcomed me with the 
following words ¢ 1 am known ss Kucela, the poor. Brahmin friend of Krpna, and because of my poverty | never dared 
to invite you to my house, | told him that! was most anxiout to see him in his moat famous part, and a few days 
later the story of Kucela was played. 











The Story of Kucela 


* Kumjan Kurup, whom | had admired as the strong, temperamental Nels and the grotesque hunter 
could Ri e recognised inthe grey rags and disheveled beard of « begging Beahmin. Smeared with ashes all over 
his body he locked diminished, as if melted away in the Gre of meditation. When the curtain opened, he sat ona small 
stnoi in concentration pose with a rotary in his hand, his eyes sunk into inner vision and torally unaware of the ounide 
world. Kucela's wife, looking miserably in torn clothel, approaches her husband with her daily lamentations. There is no 
food and no clothes for the children, she has been round the village with her beaging bowl, but everybody is tired of giving. 
heralms. She represents all the worldly cares and responsibilities which have for ever distracted from higher purposes 
the mind of men, She implores her husband to go and find his ancient friend Kppaand to aak him for help, Kuocla 
gently listens, but looks as ifthe did not fully grasp the reason of her complaint. He-aidle her: Why are you 


sin-shade in his hand departs on his eran, a picture of minery. 


Scene2: Kygoa, the great king, reclines in gorgeous garments with two of bis lovely wives on a divan. covered 
by s multicoloured canopy. While gosiping and metrily caressing them, he is suddenly caught by a strange anticipation. 
He grows absent-minded and with an atutracted look he tries to find out the mason of this feeling Suddenly his eyes 
discover far away the object of his foreboding... He quickly rises and rushes forward through the public to meet — 
who is entering from behind, From a digance his heart hus recognised the friend of this chikdhood and now he i 
him triumphantly ta his house, in front of hia astoniched womenfolk. Kyna in all his pomp embraces the grey | 
Brahmin, he throws himself at his feet, and draws him towards the divan. Kucela, overwhelmed. by 
reception, protests against so much honour, but without avail. He must suffer that Kppoa and the 
wash his feet, and drink the sanctified water. Small and unconspicuous, bashful and radiant, he sts v at 
on the sumpruous civan, a poor vagabond in all the glittering luxury. Ls hierteemnpaegr 
while Krppa takes his sear beside him, Pulting hia arma ardund him he covers him half with his : billowing 3! 
sat to recall their happy youth, when both of them were (pupils of Guru Sindipani, and cod et ot 
when the teacher's wile sent them to feich fuel anid they had tm fight the hunger. Thy loads ood ecco calli 
again, till suddenly Kpppe feels hungry and asks Kucela, whether he did not bring him any present, Koeela who did noe 
dare up till now offer the miserable gift, shamefully mbes the small bundle from under hie arn and offers 4 20 Kypta. 
Kripa opens it, searching curiously in the fold of the cloth ta find the small heap of rice, He tekes one handfil and 
eats it with delight, finding the rice sweeter and more tasteful than any he ever had. There is the taste of devoted 
friendship jv it. As he is about to take a second handful, Rulonipi catches his hand and emplores him mot 10 est. 
She knows that by the first handful Krsoa has bestowed house and property on Kucelaand that by the second handful 
the would be doomed herself to go ax Kucels'rservant. Finally Kucels felt that he mutt ga, but Kryqa wants to Hors 
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through the public and is himself clad in fresh eloth and looks grown by inches. Se dnkolt tharos ge Aaa 
sarvhat ba wheel desert bebo gate he thet Krpoa hes secraily helped. He is very 
hoppy that his wife's wishes have been fulfilled, but tne to hin Beahminhood, hedeer not want to partake in thir 
wealth, He must leave the house forever seeking noting ele but tut 
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The Killing of Ouhsasana 

“Soene 1: The game of dice. 

There is ancient rivalry between the Kauravas and the Pandavas. Deryodhanny.the ine ok ite Kauravas who 
believes to have been insulted by the Pandavas on the occasion of his visit wo their mecrifice, wants to take revenge. 
He therefore invites them all to his house and incuces Yudhighira, the Pandava king, to a gama of dice. He is cheating 
at the game with the help of his uncle Sakuni. Yodhighira loses one after anctherall his possessions, including 
Pincili, his and his brothers beautiful wife. He sits aside in hopeless consternation, while Puncili is dragged in the court 
by Dubfittans, She implores mercy from the enemies, implores her husbands to save her. (Pls. XVI and XVII}. But 
Dubiasana who wants to show his power before the whale assembly, catches hold‘of her lock and throws her on the 
floor. To put her to shame he tries to strip off her garments, But Panc&ll throwing herself devoutly into the protection 
of Krjna is provided by him with ever growing cloth. Hard as Dubissana may pull, he never comes to an end. He has 
to give up his attempt and Panel is allowed to depart into exile with ane Fir She makes a vow to leave her 
hair untied ti! Bhimasena will bind it up with hands stained in Dubdasana's blood 

Seene 2: Tues ok esllc ese decd Gad Wha Pecdoc eine hs bo to ama se aloes 
Krina, who is their ally, consents to go as messenger to the Kauravas, Duryodhana hearing of it, assembles all his 
brothers and kintmen in court, and speaking of Krpna in insulting tarma, forbids them to receive him with respect. They 
sit together in the Sabha stiff and haughty, looking like evil, pernicious idols, (Pl, XV, Fig. 2) when Kpppa enters 
sounding his conch. Hearing this Duryodhana faints and all the others rise to do obeisance to the mesenger. Kyrppa 
politely salutes Dhptarigtra, the blind father of Duryodhana, and tells him that the Pagdavas are ready to forgive all 
the wrong: they have suffered, but as the term of exile is over, they claim beck their part of the kingdom. Failing 
which, they would fight the Kauravas on to destruction. 

Dhytarigtra is moved and beseeches Kpppa to lead his som back to the path of virtue, and addressing Duryodhana 
atkt him to listen to Kroes mestage. Krexa goes over to Duryodhana and repeats to him Yudhigthira’s request. 
Duryodhana, with an attitude and expression of insulting indifference, refuses to grant the Pandavas their rightful half 
of the kingdom, (Pl, XVIll, Fig 2). Keppa with sill greater diplomatic amabiliry bends over Duryodhana and asks 
him to grant them only five villages, On being refused even this, he asks foe a house at least. Duryodhana declares 
that he will give them not even o needle’s space. Once more Krgna insists on having their rights rettored to the Pandavas, 
warning him about their anger and their certain revenge. 

Duryodhana rises and with cynical contempt calls for a rope ta bind the cowherd, But before anybody can 
touch Krma he transfigures himself and assumes hiv Universal Form (the messenger Krys disappears and raised on a 
stoal in the back of the stage appears another Krjow-Vignu with four arms, the conch and the Cabra). On this the old 
father regains his eyesight and worships Krpoa, while Duryodhana drops on the floor. The sages of the amembly rise 
and make a last attempt to change his mind by speaking of Krymna’s holiness aa Visnu incarnate and evoking the heroj: 
deeds of his youth, They rebuke Duryodhana fornot having respected the sacred penon of the mesenger and 
prophesy ruin, 


Krpna leaves the place telling Duryodhana to prepare for war and to expect his destruction. 

Scene 3: The Bartle of Kurulgetra. 

All the great Pandavas and Kauravas are engaged in the fight. They stride across the stage With heavy dynamic 
Repl, miming encounters and pursuits. They swing ther arms and wremtle in symbolic gestures, advancing and retreating 
in all directions fike disturbed wasps. With the hellish din of the drums, the blazing fire, the swaying dresses and ghastly 
masks, the sensation is given of a bartle of demons, Many of the Kaurava fighters have already been killed. Bhimazena 
pursues Dubdiisana, burning with the desire of avenging the inmult done to his wife, He challenges him to fight, and 
concentrating hia thoughts on Vigpu, assumes the aspect of his lion-incarnation. Seeing this, Dubiisans weakers and is 
Vanquished, Bhimasena kneels on his outeretched body and savegely digs his claws into his chest and tears it open, 
Blood-madnéss overcomes him. He looks af Dubitsuna’s face and fancying 0 see him stir, he orders him to stay. 
He plunges his hands with wild lust into the entrails of his enemy, pulls out the bowels and drinks the blood. Panting and 
trembling lie a ferocious animal he cally Pancali and drenches her hair in Oulphisana’s blood to full her wow. Alia 
Duryodhana is killed, the victory is with the Paodavas and they fall in sdoration to the feet of Krna. 
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Considering the subject-matter of Kathakali which comprises almost the whole 
of the Indian epics, their repertory is inexhaustible. Their artistic possibilities, 
of which only a few have been outlined, are equally unlimited, Kathakali is still 
alive with the religious consciousness of a whole nation and has the great 
and integrity which only anonymous art can achieve through centuries of growth. 
But the people who were conscious and enlightened receptacles of its traditions have 
become very few and the danger of oblivion and degradation is imminent. 


This art which has evolved under the patronage of cultured people and of 
royalties with artistic inclinations, is to-day sought after only by illiterate peasants, 
by the simple and the poor, who cannot afford to go to the cinema or to buy a book, 
Their patronage is today the life-breath of Kathakali. If therefore it is immensely 
valuable, it is none the less an artistic danger, because the necessity of being intelli- 
gible to this kind of audiences is an inducement to a grosser realism, not in 
accordance with the original principles of the art. 

As described before, efforts have been made in isolated centres of Malabar 
to maintain the art alive on its high original level and to bring back to the conscious- 
ness of the educated classes, that Kathakali is not just good enough for popular 
entertainment, but that it always was a symbolical religious art, in which divinity was 
transubstantiated into visible form. 


ORIGIN OF THE ART OF SRI-VIJAYA 


By A, Cc. MAZUMDAR 


The kingdom of Sri-vijaya in Sumatra occupies an important place in the 
history of Hindu colonisation in Indonesia. Its origin may go back to the fourth 
century A. D., as Ferrand has concluded from a reference in the Chinese translation 
of a Buddhist Satra, But we know definitely from I-tsing that it had grown into 
an important and powerful state in the latter half of the seventh century A, D. and 
this is fully corroborated by epigraphic evidence’. 


It is clear from |-tsing’s account that Sri-vijaya was an important centre of 
Buddhism in his time, and what is still more significant, for our present purpose, it was 
the earliest seat of that Mahayana sect in Indonesia which played a great role 
in the evolution of art in that region‘, 


In view of these things it is only natural that the art of Sri-Vijaya should 
merit serious attention of those who seek to study the origin of Indo-Javanese and 
allied arts. A study of this question has been rendered somewhat easier by the recent 
finds of some sculptures in and around Palembang which is usually identified with 

A detailed account of the recent explorations in Sumatra has been given in Oudheidkundig Verlag (1928,1930). 
A short but wery interesting paper on this subject written in English by Dr. Krom ($) has made the discoveries known to 
Indian scholars, On the basis of this article Mr, Devaprasad Ghosh has contributed a paper on the “Early Art of Sri- 
vijaya” (6). | am unable co agree with some of the moat important conclusions arrived at in these papers. 

Krom, and following him, Mr. Ghosh, have justly amached the greater importance to a fragmentary stone toro 
of a Buddha image (7). The only characteristic feature of this torso is the drapery ‘showing prominent folds of the robe’. 
As all the known Javanese figures of Buddha have a close-fiting robe, the contrast offered by the torso naturally induced 
the Dutch scholars to look for its origin to India, Ar first it was attributed to Gandhira influence, bur Krom pointed out 
some differences from Gandhiira style and observed: “We feel, therefore, more inclined to saswme a connection with 
some Indian school of art in which the Graeco-Buddhist principles are found in a modified and Indianised form, @. g. that 
of Amarivati” (8). Mr. Ghosh remarks: “His (Krom’s) conclusions on this point are highly convincing, They are 
not merely tentative, as he modestly observes, In fact there cannot be any other opinion on the relic in question which 
we can safely ascribe on stylistic grounds fo » period not later than the 4th century A. D.” 

Aa the head, arms and legs of the image are all missing we have to base our conclusions only on the folded 
Grapery. As Krom implies, this sort of drapery, originating from Gandhiira, was adopted in different parts of India. | 
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_ ‘May note in passing that foldines representing drapery are noticed in the sculpmres of Bhirhut and Bodh-Gaya, (9) 
which are certainly not anributable to Gandhdra influence. But, apart from this, the so-called Gandhiira fold is observed 
in sculptures of Mathurt, Bihar and Ceylon (10). lt is, therefore, premature to conclude definitely that the 

Sumatran Buddha image is derived from the Amarivatl school. 

Palembang, (11) to which sufficient attention has not yet been paid. Krom remarks that they “might easily be taken for 

with delicate touches) are reminiscent of the Pala art of Bengal” (13), ‘ 

In my opinion these remarks are totally inapplicable, ar least to the image of Buddha. It appears that beth Krom 
and Mr. Ghosh were largely influenced by the current view that Scuwiiaya formed the seat of the Sailendra empire from 
it not the case, (14) and Coedés, who was mainly responsible for the view so generally held, hat admitted the soundness 
of my views. He states that there are no reasonable grounds to affirm that before the Ith century the kings of Sri 
vijays belonged to the Sallendra dynasty or that they reigned at Selvijaya (15). 

if we once get rid of the prevailing conception that Sclvijaya and Java were closely connected by the political 
figure of Palembang is akin to a Javanese figure only in those respects which both derived fram india. But the Palembang 
with a few exceptions, the standing images have their right shoulder uncovered. Dr, Bosch has concluded after a careful 
consideration of all available specimens that “the few Javanese images which have both shoulders covered must represent 
the orthodow Hindu-Javanese type and must belong ta an early period’ (16), Dr. Bernet Kemper: has further discussed 
the problem and he thinks it “more probable thar the origin of this type must be sought in Gupta wrt......" (17). 

ic) The peculiar Pile features are all absent. { do not wish to discuss this point in detail as Bernet 
Kemper, who has made o special study of Pala bronges, has arrived at the same conclusion, Thus he remarks: 
“IF the images from Jalya and Palembang or the bronge Avalokitebvara which was discovered in the great stipa of 





We may thus be tolerably certain thar the ant of Scl-vijaya wat the product of Gupta art. {f we remember 
thet the colossal copper statue of Buddha found at Sultanganj in the Bhagalpur district shows distinct folding lines 
of drapery (19) we need have no difficulty in referring boch the stone torso and the bronze images of Palembang to 


We my indeed go even & mtep further and trace the further progress af this Gupta art to central Java. The 
famous Buddha image of Barabudur definitely recall the clase Buddha images of the Gupta period in all essentials, I 


need not dilate on this point, at it requiret « separate treatment. | { merely wish to stress the fact that it is reazonable to 


dominant, and secondly, the Liber: preci, “wees iia sencah of intimate contact between the Ssifendras and the Palas, the 
Pala traditions gradually made their influence fele (20). his difficult to adopt a definite chronological basis, but the 
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IndovJavanese (including Indo-Sumatran) art passed through the same phases as the art of eater India. 

Reference hag been made above to the theory that the stone tors of Palembang belong: to the Amarivati 
school. Formerly, there was a general theory that Javanese art originated from the Amarivati school, bist this is 
denied by Kram. | In discussions of rhis kind it is well to remember that when we refer to a school asthe origin, we | 
should not rely upon isolated images, but upon the style generally displayed in images of « particular locality. Again, 
tetanietwrnatriny t. qemiteen ta oh ee caution in correlating them as far as ponible with the mone 
sculptures of the locality. | 


If we bear these points in mind the force of argument sbout the Amarivatl school would be considerably 
weakened. Me. Ghosh holds che view that in addition to the stone torso, the litle bronze Buddha head of Palembang 
(21) which Krom declared to be definitely “un-Javanese” in character also belongs to the Amariven, school (22). ls 
may be noted in passing thar by classifying this “un-lavanese” bronze Buddha head as of the Amarkvati school Mr. 
Ghosh indirectly gives up the case for the Amarivati origin of Javanese art. But apart from this let us consider Mr. 

Mr. Ghosh thinks that the bronze Buddha head of Palembang is closely akin to the bronze Buddha heads from 
Buddhapad near Bezwada, though he admits thar it is fundamentally different from the bronze Buddha statuettes di 


covered at Amariivatl itself, Bur anyone who compares the illustrations given in Sewell’s plate 2, 2 which Mr, Ghosh 


refers, will, | feel sure, be convinced thas it is difficult to conceive of two bronze Buddha heads more unlike each other, 
Its only fair to admic that no prototype of this Buddha head is known so far. 


Mr, Ghosh's view about the stone image of Avalokiteivara (73) found in Palembang is also hardly convincing. 
in opposition to the views of Dr. Bosch and Dr. Krom that southern India exercised no influence of any importance on 
the art of SrLvijaya, Mr. Ghoch holds that this image of Avalokitefvara “is almost, an echo of the monumental Pallava 
reliefs of the Tth century at Mimallapuram" (24). Here, again, the resemblance is only superficial. The figure is no 
doubt s remarkable one and possesses certain definite traits of classic Gupen art, But prototype: of this are met with 
in so distant localities ax Kalitgs and Kanheri and it s premature to draw any definixe conclusions about the particular 

To sum up, we have hitherto discussed four images found in Palembang and its 
neighbourhood, viz. I. Stone Buddha torso. 2, Bronze Buddha. 3. Bronze Buddha 
head. 4. Stone Avalokitesvara. 


In the first place it is admitted by all that these images are absolutely un- 
Javanese. This proves that a school of art flourished in Sri-vijaya which was 
entirely independent of Java. 

Secondly, No. 2 is undoubtedly a product of the Gupta school and that is 
also probably the case with Nos, I and 4, though No. I is probably older and No. 4 
later than No. 2, All these three may be referred to the period from the 4th to the 
7th century A. D. The source of No. 3 is unknown. 


Thirdly there are reasons to believe that along with the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism this Gupta art tradition also probably flowed from Sri-vijaya to Java. 
Lastly, the Pala influence was superimposed upon this art from the ninth century 
onwards. 
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These views are put forward as merely tentative, as is indeed bound to be the 
case when conclusions have to be based on so imperiéct data. —-- 


l. 


Journal Asiatique ii-xx. (1922), p. 210. 
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A CED! HEAD* 


By ST. KRAMAISCH 


The burden of sculptured form keeps full, small lips, salient as they are, 
tight to the face. The mouth, closed spout ofan upwelling fount not to spring forth, 
is firm with the pattern of a flower. 

Nor is this pattern isolated. Silent seal below and in-between the eyes, it is 
the carved and consolidated pronounciation of their liquid, modelled state. Inflected 
curves border the eyelids and reveal bulging eyes held together by their sight- 
less glance afloat in lids widely slit across the breadth of the face. The eyes 
have no sockets; the cheeks are irradiated by them and seem part of their 
substance. This face in the front view is all eyes. The ears are barely 
indicated and appear as part of the crown and frame of the face. In the 
way they are rendered they have no share in the face. Little can be seen of 
the forehead. It mounts behind the high crown, supported by the steep arches 
of the brows binds with an ample triangle the smooth temples to the root 


Seen in profile, it is part of an unbroken line from the flattened top of the crown 
to the nose. The slant of crown and nose is sharply strung. It is held by the 
modelling of the face. There is no break between front view and profile. Dilated 
nostrils join their cut to an oscillating modelling of the cheeks. Beside these 
two technical aspects of cut definition and modelled spread, the physiognomy more- 
over is condensed in ridge lines. They clasp and partition the fulness of the lips 
and lead it back into the evanescent modelling of the cheeks where their comers are 
engraven in two upward curves sunk deep each ina point. They hold their secret 
never to be spent. There the cheeks are depressed but free from fatigue. The chin 
gathers into a central point their spreading surface. 

The ridge that borders the lips delves down into the modelling to turn into its 
"© PL XOG: the orginal tr in the Lalbehus! Memixial' Collection, Satna. 
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Opposite, an engraved line. It is an equivalent in the third dimension to the double 
tension of the linear curve of the eyebrows. This at each of its points is on the 
verge of turning into the opposite direction and yet it persists in its course with 
comprehensive ambiguity. Situated between the region of the mind and that of the 
senses the line of the brows raises a high bridge. Should its curve relax, it would 
swoop down and blot out the cut as well as the modelling, the peaked solidity 
and the liquid base of this invented physiognomy. The movement epitomised in the 


eyebrows reverberates in the outlines of lids and mouth, cheeks and nose. All 
these are formed by its rhythm, the visualised interaction of the mind and the 


This head's liquidity and definition, sharp as a knife’s edge, are balanced 
by a high tension of opposites. Its liquid aspect when defined yields the 
curve peculiar to it. Petal-like around eyes and mouth, the cheeks and 
forehead are of a substance seemingly molten and nescient of its  livingness. 
The forehead recedes, hidden under a high slanting crown while the slant 
reaches downward to the tip of the nose. In this aspect the face is stable, 
The profile is outlined by the index of the balance. Drawn in through dilated 
nostrils and conducted right into the steepness of the crown are scent and 
memory of pastures on which feeds the tranquillity of the eyes, These pastures 
are of the mind, and suggest compassion. The sharp profile, with nose, 
forehead and -crown.in one, is but a sublimation of the structure of an 
animal's head, Along this unbroken line scent is transformed into memory, 
the activity of the sense into one of the mind. This transformation in the 
vertical intersects the sinuous rhythm of the eyebrows, the dipping into and 
rising of the mind-sense-unity. The vertical has but one direction that of time, 
ic., of memory or transformation. 

Contrasting with its smoothness, the face is framed by a heaving mass of crown 
omaments and earrings. Their seemingly inarticulate profusion of knobbed lumps, 
creamy convolutions and burst bubbles is an organised eruption of plastic mass. 
Scroll and disc of the earring—the ear appear as part of the frame, not of the face 
itsell—flattened in concave correspondence to the nose tidge, make the circle of 
commutation between the altogether layed-out and limpid face of the god and the 
agitation in the crown full of darkness. The surfaces of the two are formed in different 
modes of plastic form, that of the crown in a state of becoming and the other 
in an wnaging presence. 


While no single feature, if isolated and searched for its formative principle, can 
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be claimed as particularly belonging to the sculpture of the Cedi country in the 
eleventh century, it is their coherence which determines such a head as the one 
illustrated here. In the faces in Sajfici for instance is the welling forth of the plastic 
mass; among conventions employed in Mathura is the drooping of the 
upper eyelid in the middle, or the ridge-like outline of the lips*, the great simplifica- 
tions of the Gupta phase, the reinforced unity of the linear and the plastic of 
western and central Indian sculpture, all these are valid simultaneously in this head. 
The quantity in which they commingle is given by the sculptors vision and there is no 
archaism where a living whole undergoes one of its differentiations. 

Every one of the features of this head is shaped with the same definition of 
mouth, eyes and nose which also belongs to central and western Indian sculpture at 
this phase. Before that, and in the other provinces even at this moment and later, the 
features lie dormant in the face as part of the body and part of the entire mass of the 
image or relief. The Candella physiognomies, representative of central Indian sculp- 
ture’, are disturbed and critical, so that the mouth takes stock. of and weighs the 
dream of the eye, and the profile is keener and of greater resolve in its wisdom than 
the stillness in the front view. The Cedi faces on the other hand are free from conflict. 
They know but they do not taste their own experience. They carry it forth to the 
utmost definition, of curve and point of mouth and nose. Petal-like the front view 
spreads but the animal's scent sharpens the profile. The vegetative and liquid state 
is in the dream and modelling of this face. Yet its theriomorphic cut can not be 
lifted from it and while it dreams, it wills. Both these aspects well up with the plastic 
mass ; they are laid out altogether from within, 

If plastically Cedi sculpture in its massive welling forth from within the 
unformed mass of the stone is of a texture akin to that of Safici, the faces of its 
figures answer this experience with a last refinement. The forming principle has gained 
an ultimate definition in the physiognomy invented by it. It is the seal impressed 
from within on the outside world. The mass harbours the tension of opposites 
and its impact is its measure. Beyond the pairs of opposites is the vision of this face. 


The head (74 high) which may have been that of an image of Visqu comes 
from S. Rewa, Baghelkhand, probably from Sohagpur.’ The sandstone is golden 
brown. It must have been carved in the eleventh century. 





1. Krameisch, Indian Sculpture, Pl. VIll, Fig. 35; p. 157, 
2, Wogel, La Sculpture de Mathur’, Pl. XIX b ; XXIb, XXL 

5. Kramrisch, Candelia Sclupture, J, 1.5. 0. A. vol. | p. 97, Pie, AX VE 2, SOX. 
4. cf RD. Banerji, Tie Hathayas of Tripori, A. S. L, M. 23, p. 31. 
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REVIEWS 


Miniature Painting of the Jaina Kalpa Sutra, by W. Norman Brown. pp. IV, 66; Plates 45.: 


Oriental Seudies No. 2, Smithsonian Inirution. 
The aim of the present work as explained by the auther in the preface is to serve as an explanatory guide to the 


whole series of minintures generally to be found in various Mas, in different libraries ard collection: both in India and 
abroad, The author has succesfully secomplished this object and like its preceding volume ‘The Story of Kalaks’, it 
explanations, The author is of opinion that the miniatures are in the early western Indian myle of painting The 
Wusrations clearly mdicate the peculiar Jain style found in western India. For several! centuries from the 10th down to 
the 16th and even as late asthe Ist half of the 17th century we find certain peculiarities in Wustrated Jain Mss. and 
banners alone while we do not find the U-shaped forehead marks in both male and female figures including the gods, 
the pointed beards of the Kugin style and peculiar postures and costumes in non-—Jain miniatures of that period. 
The work is a really valuable contribution to the study of Indian painting and of Jainism, 


A Guide to Elephanta, by Hirananda Sastrl. Published by the Manager of Government Publica- 
ons, Delhi, 1934. Pages 70 with 19 plates, ' - 

In this book which belongs to the same serjes of handbooks as Sir John Marchall's well known guide books to 
by the late Dr. Burgess, published in 1871. The present book has been written, #9 the author profemes, to meet the 
need for “a trustworthy and up-to-date guide to the monuments,””' In compiling this up to-date guide book however 
the author has largely, if not solely, relied either on Dr. Burgess’ work oron the “Gazetecer of Thana District” (1882), 
both published more than half a century ago. ‘Very little new material is to be found in the book. 


Not frequently do we meet with inaccurate statements and his identifications of some of the deities are cher 
doubtful er erroneous. [tis unlikely that the ascetic Rgure on Pl. XVI bore « club in one of his broken hands and 
that it should be identified with Siva as Lakullfs (the club-bearer). The three-headed female figure above the head of 
Siva (PL. XIV) should, in our opinion, représent the goddess Gafgit in her threefold form of Manditkini in the heavenly 
regions, Suradhani in the earthly regions and Bhogavati in the nether regions, rather than the Triveni -or the confluence 
of the Gafgi, ‘Yamuna and Sarasvati, as has been thought by the author (p. 39) 

The book should be of some use as other books on Elephanta are now out of print, and its value is to some 
extent enhanced by the plates—not satisfactorily reproduc d—,amep of Elephanta and ao plan ot the main cave as well 
ts by an appendix, dealing with iconographical notes, and « glossary. ’ 


The Archaeology and Art of Sumatra, by A. Heine-Geldern. pe. 305-331 of “Sumatra” by 
F.M. Loeb, Institut fuer Voetkerkunde der Universitaet Wien, 1935, 
The stone age, the ert of Nias, the megalithic art of Scuth Sumatra, the art of the Batak the Hindu-Buddhist period and 





different palaolithic cultures—palseolithic denoting = cultural type and not a fixed period—a “flake culture” and a 
‘hande-axe culture”, the former to be related to those of Ceylon and Celebes, the latter to the Hoabinhien and early 
to he associated with the Papus-Melanesoids and the flake culture with people of Veddoid origin. There may be still 
culture. But while the later are static in conception, these are dynamic, full of movement and not columm-like as the 
Nias stone images. These go back ta wooden ancestral figures ; the Pasemah sculptures however belong to a “stone-style”, 
culture (from sbout 300 cr 600 B.C.to 100 A. D.). Heine-Geldem distinguishes an earlier and a later group of 
Pasemah monuments. Re. the art of the Batak = critical survey is given of its aspects and the phases embodied therein. 
lts eynthetical character is seen in architecture and sculpture. Three stylittic. trata are fused, the megalithic symbolic style, 
thar of Dang-4on end the Hindu-Sumatrean. This fution harbour important indications fer the hissory of Eastern Asiatic 





influence coincided also wath the larer phases of Pasemah sculptures, which are closely related to early Han sculptures 
Sumatra, owing to itz position between Indis and China and on the way which primitive man must have taken from Asia 


These extracts may give an idea of Prof. Heine-Geldem’s synthetic method. Comprehensive in is approach it 
deals with a heterogeneous mass of material and makes it coherent and centred, In this masterfully condensed survey 
replete with critical information the foundations are laid for future work on the archeology and art of Sumatra. 


Archaeology in Gwalior, by M. B. Garde, Superintendent of Archaeology, Gwalior State, 
Second Edition, 1934. Pages 151 with 34 plates, 


This brochure gives “al bare outline of the wealth of. archacological remains which the State posesies", 
and isa prelude toa bigger volume, “The Directory of Archaeological Monuments of Gwabor State’, which is under 
preparation. The work under review is divided into two parts, The first pert deals with the werk and achievement: 
of the public, The second part is a brief directory of important places of archaeological interest within the State, 
The method adopted in compiling this handbook is satisfactory. Every branch of archaeology has been touched 
of Kialidasa's Malavikignimitram, Padmiivati and Kuntalapura, the capital cities of the Naga kings, Dadspura, whence 
we have the famous pillars of king Yalodharman, and Tumvavana of the Buddhist literature and of two Sanchi ‘ 
inscriptions. Sinall though the book is, it contains a vast amount of varied and interesting information, and the author's 
Stare and very good reproductions greatly enhance the value of the publication. 
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BUILDINGS IN NEPAL 


ey PERCY BROWN 


Owing to the character of its terrain the chief life of Nepal became concentra- 
ted within a relatively limited area known as the Valley of Nepal, and within this 
valley, brought about by the political history of the state, are not one, but three 
capital cities, Khatmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan, all in close proximity to one 
another. According to the legend each city is designed in the shape of a well-known 
religious symbol : Khatmandu is laid out on the lines of the sword of Maiijusn, 
the patron saint of the country and is therefore long and narrow in plan. Bhatgaon 
has been made to resemble the conch of Visnu and is accordingly oval in shape, 
while Patan follows the wheel of the Buddha and has a circular plan. 


Within these symbolic outlines the layout of the streets and structures generally 
followed no particular system except that the central feature was a Durbar square 
and consisted of an irregularly shaped open space within which the principal official, 

ceremonial and religious buildings were located. It also included a palace or city 
* sesidence for the ruling family. From the Durbar square, streets led off to other and 
less important squares containing religious and civic edifices of a secondary character, 
while around and beyond were the suburbs comprising shops and private dwellings. 

Those who planned, built, and decorated these cities of Nepal were the original 
inhabitants of the country, the Newars, who still form a large majority of the popu- 
lation. In view of the amount of artistic material that these cities represent it 
seems as if for several centuries an appreciable proportion of the inhabitants had 


concentrated their entire thought and energy on the production of works of art. - 


From the general style of the temples it is revealed that two very different 

architectural traditions met in Nepal. Most of these religious structures are of what 

may be termed the pagoda type, a tower-like conception in diminishing stories con- 

structed largely of wood and ordinarily associated with the architecture of the Far 

East ; on the other hand there are a number of temples built of stone which are not 

far removed in design from what has been termed the Indo-Aryan style of Hindustan. 
22 
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As to the pagoda type (Plate XX, portion of Durbar square, Patan) although this 
distinctive structure has been usually regarded as of Chinese origin there is evidence 
accumulating which suggests that a phase of wooden architecture incorporating this 
pagoda form in the shape of wooden roofs in tiers, found favour in India previous 
to the Muhammadan invasion. Such buildings being constructed of timber have 
disappeared, but they have left records of their existence in temples as far apart 
as those of Kashmir with their stone imitation of planked roofs, those of the 
Mers in Kathiawar with their Buddhistic gables, those of south Kanara, and in a 
lesser degree those of Orissa with the pyramidal superstructure to their Jagamohans, 


But the most characteristic form of expression employed by the Newars of 
Nepal was not in the sphere of architecture, interesting though that may be, but in 
their applied arts, the wood carving and metal work which decorate all their buildings 
with an amazing exuberance. It was in this aspect of their craftsmanship that the 
Newar workmen showed such instinctive artistry, such imagination and such 
manipulative skill, recalling in some respects that remarkable movement in northern 
Italy which produced the art era known as the Quattro-cento , when in the words of 
Walter Pater “artists and philosophers and those whom the action of the world has 
elevated and made keen, do not live in isolation, but breathe a common air, and 
catch light and heat from each other's thoughts”. There is something of this spirit 
in the arts of Nepal as well as in the literature which flourished parallel with this 
aesthetic activity. It was not an art reserved only. for the glory of the temples, when 
as in Christianity “all ye works of the Lord, praise ye the Lord”, for it overflowed 
on to the common buildings of the streets as shown in Plates XX, XXV, window of 
a house in Patan, and XXI, Fig. 4, which is the upper story of a shop front in the 
main street of Khatmandu. Even in these everyday structures all the details of the 
woodwork are designed and executed with the most loving care (PI. XXI, Fig. 3, 
detail of pillars , cf. also Fig. I, detail of carving from door of house at Patan of 
which the window is shown on PI. XXV) ; the background a fretwork of geometrical 
patterns over which are superimposed figures and emblems so disposed as to 
give the best possible effect. These applied elements and figure subjects are not | 
merely artistic conceits, with no meaning, introduced to fill a space or break 
the line of a moulding, but each motif carries with it a long and interesting 
history ; they are not dead forms for each isa living symbol, an illustration in a 
story known to all those. who are initiated. 


Some of the finest temples are not in the cities but crown the summits of 
outstanding hills in various parts of the valley, and to which pilgrimages are_made 
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on saint days. Such is the temple of Changu Narayana, and that of Svayambhanath, 
to select only two of the many shrines of great sanctity, and also treasure-houses 
of Newar art. Fig. 2, Plate XXI depicts a portion of a door-way to the former 
temple, showing the application of hammered metal over a framework of wood. 
Two ideals are represented in this illustration, on the leaf of the door itself there is 
a bold pattern’ expressive of a largeness of design and breadth of treatment unusual 
in such a medium. Around this is a crisper and more clearly cut method of embos- 
sing but equally plastic in its character, the two systems showing that the craftsmen 
played with the stubborn brass with the same ease as a potter would handle his 
fictile clay. Then in their designs, both in metal and wood, they employed a style in 
which effect was obtained by two violently contrasted forms of relief, low surtace 
modelling as a background to shapes produced almost in the round. Examples 
of this may be studied in Plates XXII and XXIV reproducing the Durbar hall at 
Patan and in Plate XXVI, part of the facade of a temple in Bhatgaon, well illustrated 
in the copper gilt tympanum over the doorway. Apart from its bold technique there 
is a wealth of symbolism and imagery within the relatively small compass of this 
remarkable work of applied art. 


In the higher aspects of the metal work of Nepal, these craftsmen showed the 
same superb genius, as their large metal statues are eloquent proof. These statues are 
both religious and civic, the latter being perhaps the most effective, on account of their 
commanding position, elevated on tall monolithic pillars in the Durbar squares. Public 
statues in public squares are a common feature in the cities of many countries, but 
in none do these monuments show to better advantage than in the flagged open 
spaces in the capitals of Nepal. Much of this appropriate appearance is due to the 
fact that they have been designed to compose with the architeture by which they are 
surrounded (cf. also Pl. XXIII, front of temple in Bhatgaon). Few works of art of this 
kind could be more dignified than the statue of Raja Bhipatendra Mall who ruled 
in the 17 th century, kneeling on his lion throne, on an immense lotus capital 
and looking down gravely on the Durbar hall of Bhatgaon. Of the religious 
type of figures the temples contain numerous specimens, one of the finest being a life- 
size copper image of a Tara inthe temple of Svayambhinath, so exquisitely modelled 
that it may represent an offshoot of that school of metal-work of the Later Middle 
Country (Magadha) referred to by Taranath, and of whom the chief exponents were 
* Dhiman and his son Bitpalo in the 9th century. Nepal appears as a microcosm of 
what India was like in the Middle Ages, and it is still a rich and inexhaustible trea- 
sury from which the student may extract priceless information. 


BRAH MAYAMALA-TANTRA, CH. IV 
A NEW TEXT ON PRATIMALAKSANA 


By P. Cc. BAGCHI 


New materials for a systematic study of Indian iconometry are slowly forth- 
coming. Hadaway published a note on some Indian Silpasastras in I9I4 in the 
Ost-Asiatische Zeitschrift and about the same time Gopinath Rao made a 
detailed study of a South Indian text called the Uttamadasatalavidhi in an appendix 
to his Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol, | Part Il. The latter attempted 
a comparative study of the available materials a few years afterwards in a 
separate memoit on Talamana or iconometry (Mem. Arch. Survey, 1920). In 
this memoir he compared the data of the Uttamadasatalavidhi, the Brhatsamhita, 
Sukraniti, etc., with the materials available from Saiva and Vaignava texts like 
the Amsumadbhedagama, Karanagama and Vaikhinasdgama. Important chapters 
on measurements are to be found also in the Visqudharmottaram Pt. Ill, 35, 
36, which have been translated by Kramrisch and published by the Calcutta 
University. 


It was known long since that there are translations of a number of iconometri- 
cal texts in Tibetan. These texts are found in the Bstan hgyur CXXIII (Cordier, 
Catalogue du Fonds tibetain 3, p. 479 ; p. 475). These texts are the following <= i. 
Dasatalany-agrodha-parimandala-Buddhapratima-nama; ii. Sambuddha-bhagita- 
pratimalaksana-vivaraga-nama, both of which were translated by an Indian Buddhist 
pandit called Dharmadhara with the help of a Tibetan scholar, Kirtidhvaja (Gras pa 
rgyal mtshan) by name, at Gun that in Miah ris (Western Tibet) ; iii, Citralaksana 
in three chapters of which the authorship of the first two is attributed to Nagnaji. The 
text is also called the Nagnaji-citralaksana-nirdesa. The work has been rendered 
into German by Laufer (Das Citralaksana, 1913), iv. Pratimamdnalak sananama. 
The Tibetan tradition mentions the name of the author as Maharsi Atreya, The 
translation was prepared at Gun than by Dharmadhara. 
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The exact date of these Tibetan translations can not be determined at present. 
Most probably they were executed in the [Ith or the 12th century A. D. which was 
the age of a great literary activity in Western Tibet. The latest discovery of 
G. Tucci in Spiti and Kunawar (cf. Indo-Tibetica, III, | templi del Tibet Occiden- 
tale, 1935) shows to whata large extent the Indian traditions of iconometry were 
known in Western Tibet during this period. 

Of the four texts mentioned above, the first two were translated inte 
Chinese from Tibetan by one Kong pu Cha pu in the beginning of the Kien 
long period (1740 A. D.). The Chinese edition of these translations comprises 
the following texts: i. Fo shuo tsao siang leang tu king-the Buddhabhasita-. 
pratimalaksana-sitra which is a literal translation from Tibetan (i): ii Fo shuo 
tsao siang leang tu king kiai, the Buddhabhasita-pratimalaksana-siltra-vivarana 
being a translation of Tibetan (ji) with notes of the Chinese translator, iii. 
supplementary texts collected by the translator on Bodhisattvapratimalaksanam, 
Navatilapratimalaksanam, Astatalapratima-, Ca dharmapalapratima-, Jimoddhara- 
vidhi, ete. 

Although these texts were made available in Chinese so late, the Indian 
traditions of iconometry were known in China much earlier. The Chinese translator 
«x this connection narrates the story of a Nepalese artist named A-ni-ko in his preface. 
A-ni-ko is also known from other Chinese sources (cf. 5. Lévi, Le Nepal, Vol. IIL, 
app. p. 185). A-ni-ko was born in Nepal in 1243 A. D. and went to Tibet 
at an early age at the head of a band of sculptors and painters. In 1260 A. D. 
‘Phags pa, the Guru of Kublai Khan ordered a golden pagoda to be built at the 
capital of Tibet. For that purpose he wanted to requisition the services of 
100 select Nepalese artists. But only 24 artists were found. A-ni-ko who was 
only 17 years old at that time wanted to go but objections were made on 
account of his early age. He however replied : “| may be young in years but 
not so in mind”. He was therefore allowed to go. When he reached the capital 
of Tibet ‘Phags pa was highly impressed by the attainments of the yonng artist and 
the supervision of the entire work was entrusted to him. The construction of the 
pagoda was complected in two years when A-ni-ko wanted to go back to his 
country. But ‘Phags pa was so fond of him that he initiated him to monkhood 
and after some time sent him to the capital of China. On his arrival at the 
capital he presented himself to the emperor Kublai Khan. The emperor wanted to 
know about his special attainments. The artist told him that he knew designing, 
modelling and metal casting. At the order of the emperor he repaired many of 
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the old statues in the palace, made a large number of statues for different 
monasteries in the empire and soon became widely known. Nobody: had: 
attained his perfection. In 1274 he received from the emperor suprem 

over the artists in metal within the empire. In 1275 A-ni-ko rébariied to the life 
of a layman, was appointed controller of Imperial manufactures and honoured with 
many posthumous titles after his death. Traditions of Indian iconometry handed 
down by A-ni-ko were current in China for a long time. 

During my second visit to Nepal in 1929 | came across a number of manus- 
cripts of Pratimalaksanam in the Darbar Library. As ancient texts on image making 
were still very rare | at once secured copies of these manuscripts. One of the texts, 
the Samyak-sambuddha-bhdasita-pratimalaksanam has been edited by J. N. Banerjea 
with notes and translation in the Journal of Letters, Calcutta University, 1932, 
It is the original on which the Tibetan translation no. i (Dasatalanyagrodha- 
parimandala-buddhapratimdlaksanam) was based. The Chinese translation 
though based on the Tibetan follows the see text quite faithfully. Another 
text called the Pratimamanalaksanam which is the original of Tibetan it and 
contains iconometrical directions on various Buddhist images has been edited in 
the Punjab Sanskrit Series. The edition is not quite up to the mark probably 
because the manuscript which the editor used was very corrupt. The copy of 
the ms. which | secured is very correct and will be soon utilized for a better edition 
of the text. 

Besides the Buddhist texts of Pratimalaksapam | discovered two extensive 
chapters on Brahmanical images in two Tantrik texts of canonical importance hitherto 
unnoticed, namely the Brahmaydmala and the Pifgalamata. =e a 
these two texts which | examined in the Darbar Library are very old; the first is dated 
in 172 N.S, (1052 A. D.) and the second in N.S. 294 (1174 A. D.). But the two 
works, as | have tried to prove elsewhere with the help of literary and inscriptional 
evidence go back at least to the Sth century A.D. (Indian Historical Quarterly vol. V. 
pp. 754-769). In these two texts therefore we have the peti Snsiene 
tion (probably with the exception of the Brhatsaihhita and the Visnudh: 
tam) on image-making in India. 

The units of measurement : The units of measurement used in the Brahmayamala 
and Pifigaldmata texts are the same. These are trasarequ, paramanu, baligra, 
ks’, yika, yava, afgula, kala and vitasti. The Pifigalamata uses the words anu 
and kesagra instead of paramanu and balagra. The standards are the following : 
3 trasarenu make I patamayu, 8 paramagu make I balagra (kesdgra) , 
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8 balagra make I fiksa (var. pks3),; 8 liksa make I yika, 8 yika make f yava , 
8 yava make I adgula, 2 afgula make I kala (also called golaka) , 6 kala make 
{ vitasti (also called ratni, hasta); 2 vitasti make I kara (? according to the 
Pingalamata only) ; 7 vitasti make I danda. 

This standard varies from that of the south Indian texts (Cf. Uttamadasatala 
measure, G. Rao, Hindu Iconography, I, 2. app.) but agrees with those of the north 
Indian texts, The terms used in the Brhatsambhita are paramanu,raja, balagra, liksa, yaka, 
yava and afgula and the same authority says that eight times of each are to 
be taken. 

The Chinese commentary to the translation of Samyaksambuddha-bhasita- 
pratimalaksanam (Fo shuo kiai siang leang king kiai) says that the Indian measures 
of images are: small dust (paramapu), the end of a hair (baligra), louse (liksa), 
kiai-tseu (ydka ?) and wheat (yava) and that eight times of each are to be taken. 
It further says that two yavas make I tsiu (pada), 4 pddas make one afigula and 
[2 afgulas make one pole (danda). | 

The first three are apparently imaginary measures and this is why there is un- 
certainty as to how many trasaregu make one paramanu. There is some difference 
about the meaning of the word trasarequ. In the south Indian texts it is given as 
ratharenu whereas in the Devatamirtiprakaraga it occurs as chaya-repu. The Brahma- 
y4mala text explains it as the little particles which are seen dancing when the sun 
enters into a dark corer. 

sqrerarn axed Zena Sara it 

In the Pingalamata text the same explanation is found as it says that the parti- 
cles which are seen when the sun’s rays fall in a dark comer are the trasaregus 
( rarer qe & earerdtera: 1)! The same idea is conveyed by the expres- 
sion chdydrenu “the particles in shade” but ratharenu of the south Indian texts 
conveys a different idea as it refers to particles which are thrown around by the 
wheels of a chariot. 

The Brhatsarnhita does not refer to the trasaregu but uses almost the same 
definition as that of the Pifigalimata in order to definea paramagu'. _It is of course 
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difficult to determine which of the two texts is the borrower. They might have drawn 


on a common source. 

The varieties of images: Inthe Brahmaydmala text the images are of three 
kinds, namely Divyadhika, Divya, and Divyadivya which | have rendered respec- 
tively as supra-divine, divine and semi-divine. Each of these classes also includes 
the images of the Saktis or female energies o the various gods. J have not meta 
similar classification anywhere else. It resémbles to some extent a classification 
according to the Gunas referred to by G. Rao (Talamana, p. 41) and found in the _ 
south Indian Ccvagames: According to it the images of gods and goddesses way 
be divided into three classes, Sattviki, Rajasi and Tamasi. It is however theoretically 
held in the same text that each and every god may have all these three omc aed 
in this the basis of classification seems to be different than that followed in our text. 


The question of proportion however is not neglected in this classification. 
The three classes of images, Divyadhika, Divya and Divyadivya have three different 
standards of proportion. It is clearly held in our text that Divyadhike 
should be II tala in measurement, ic., [32 afhgulas as I tala is dental in the 
same text as a measure of [2 afigulas. The Divyaddivya images should be 9 talas © 
(108 aig.) and though it is not clearly stated, the Divya images are suggested to 
be 10 talas (120 ang.). 

According to our text the Divyadhika images are those of the lords of the 
Devis, the Saktis, Sadasiva, the three Saktis (of Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara ?), 
Stikantha, his consort and the lord of Uma. Some iconographical details of these 
gods and goddesses are given at the end of the text. 

The Divya images are those of the Yoginis, Guhyakas, the mother goddes 
(matrkas), the lords of the Guhyakas, the Viras, the 68 Rudras, the Yoginis of 
sky, the Lokapalas, etc. (The Brahmaydmala text however notes that according to 
the Vimalatantra these images fall into the category of Divyadivya). 

The Divyddivya images are those of Nandi, Mahakala, the two rivers 
(Ganga and Vamuna), etc. In one place of the text however these images are 
described as Divya images apparently by mistake. It will however appear from 
the iconographical details given towards the end that there is some conh : 
between the last two categories, the Divya and Divyedivys: Their distinction is not 
very clear. 

The Chinese texts referred to above contain a classification of various Buddhist 
images according to the proportions of measurement. The images of Buddha: 
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The distance between the brow and the eye should be 4 kala (ic. 1 afg), 
The forehead above the brow should be 4 ang., the distance between the brow and 
the ears 3 kala (ie. 6 afg,) the distance between the Srkkini and eyes 24 kala 
(5 aig.). The length of the pendulous lobe of the ears (mani-karmaputa ?) should be 
24 kala (ic., 5 aig.), the depth of the ear-holes I afig., the upper parts of the ear (?) 
{i kala (i.e., 3 afig.) and their thickness 7 ahg. The height of the ear from the root 
should be I angula. 


The length (i.e., the height) of the neck should be 5 afig. and its thickness 
(prottha) 4 kala (ie., 8 aig.). The distance from the neck to the chest should 
be 8 kala (ic., 6 afg)'. The width of the chest should be 32 afig.-+--- 
The distance between the the arm-pit (kaksa) and the breast (stana) should 
be 3 kala (ic:, 6 atg.), the breast 2 ang., the joint of the stomach (?) (udara- 
sandhi?) 2 ang. the two breasts (?) 2 kala, ie, 4 afg. each, the distance 
between the breasts 6 kala, i.c., 1} atg., the distance between the chest (hpdaya) 
and the navel 6 kala. ic., 1} afg., the width of the waist with the sides (?) 
should be 10 kala (ic, 20 aig), the navel 2 kala (ie. 4 afg,), the thickness 
of the waist 32 afg., and the distance between the navel and the penis 
16 kala, ie., 32 ag’. The distance between the penis and the knees should be 
12 kala, ie., [4 afg., the knees 2 kala, ie., 4 afig. each, the shanks from the knee 
down to the ankle 24 afg. each and the ankles (guipha) down to the sole of the 
feet 3 kalé, i.e. 6 afg., each. | 


The foot from the heel (parsni) to the big toe should be 8 kala (16 afig), 
the big toe 2 kala (4 aitg.), the middle 1} kala (3 afg.), the third 1} kala (24 afig-), 
the fourth the same and the small toe I kala (2 afig.). The thickness of the big 
toe should be 2 kala (2 afig.), of the second 2 afg., 2 yav., the third I afg., and the 


last two I afig, each. 
The arm from the top to the middle point (kirpara) should be 9 kala 
(18 aig.?), the middle point (kirpara) itself [ kala (2 afig.) and the distance between 


1. Thee text ts corrupt in this case and | have made a correction, The text runs as follows ; aay Fee — 
In all other cates the text contains an indication of the distance between the neck and the cheat and not that 
between the ear and the chest. | suggest the correction ary Eee a, This distance in all ocher cases is fomerimes 
13 and sometimes 15 aAqulas. 

2 This seems to be impossible. This distance zccording te the texts studied by G. Rao iz eaher 13 afg. of 13 
afy. 3 yav, (according to the uttamadatarila measure which is of 120 afg.J, whereas | cording to the Sueclh he 13 
ang. and according to the Brhatsaithits 12 afg. only, it will be seen later on that in the case of divine and 
= mi-divine imager our text makes this distance 14 afg. | think thar in the present case 16 afg, and not 16 kalis 
(32 afg.), are meant. 
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the Karpara and the wrist (manibandha) 9 kala (18 afg.). The distance from the 
wrist to the end of the fingers should be 7 kala (14 afig.), The thumb from its 
root should be 34 kala (7 afg.) in length, its distance from the index finger should 
be 2 afg., its digit (parva) + kala (I ahg.) and the nail half the parva, i-c., 4 aig. 
The index (tarjani) should be 2} kala (5 afig.), the first joint (ganda) 14 yava 
(qt farratat), the second joint 2 afig. 6 yava and the digit 2} afg. The middle 
finger should be 3 kala (6 afg.), its first joint 2 aig., and the second 2 afg., the 
digit should be I} afig., and the nail 3 aig. The ring finger should be 2 kala I 
ang. (i.e, 5 aig.), its joints 2 afg., and the digit I aig. The little finger should be 
2 kala (4 afig.), the joints 2} afg., the digit I afg., and the nails of both the ring 
finger and the little finger half the digit. The thickness of the thumb should be I afg., 
that of the index 5 yav., the middle finger 6 yav., the ring finger 5 yay., and the little 
finger 4 yav. 

ii, Divyadhika-nari or supra-divine female deities 

In the case of the supra-divine female figures’ the foot should be 6 kala (12 
aig.) and the thickness of the heel should be 5 afig. (whereas that of the males should 
be 6 afig.). The sole of the foot should be 6 afg., (whereas that of the males 
should be 7 afig.). The big toe should be 3 afig., and its thickness 7 kala (14 atig.). 
The second toe should be [2 afig. (3 afg.) and its thickness 4 kala (ie., I ang., the 
third toe should be I kala (2afg.) and its thickness 7 yav., (4 kala less I yav.), the 
fourth toe should be ¢ kala 3 yav., (ic. I yav.) and its thickness 1 kala less 2 yav., 
i.c., 6 yav., and the little toe 4 kala 2 yav., (i.e. 10 yav.) and its thickness 4 kala less 
2 yav., ie., 6 yay. 

The (thickness of) the knee-cap (kalapika) should be 13 kala, ie, 3 
afig., and its periphery 7 kala (14 afg.). In the case of males the periphery 
is S4 kala (If afg). The hip should be 18 kala (36 afg.). The distance 
between the breasts should be 5} kala (I aig.) the periphery of the breast 4 
kala (8 afg.), and the distance between the neck and the breast 1) kala 
(3 aig.). The width of the chest including the arms sno ld be I} kala (28 
aig), the thickness of the arms below the shoulder should be 2 kala (4 afig.), the 
periphery 6 kalA. i.c., [2 ang. and the Kalapika I kala (2 ag.) (in the case of males it is 
24 kald, ic. 5 ang. and the Kalapika 2 kala, ic., 4 aig. the periphery 3 times that ?). 
The palm of the hands should be 6 kal, i-., {2 aig, and its width 2 kala (4 ag.). 














1, ft may be noted chat in the case of the images of the Sabtis the text dees not give any measurement of the 
upper portion of the body. For the head and the upper part of the body the same preportien as that of the images of 
the supra-divine gods evidently holds good. 


The thumb should be 23 kala (5 aig.) and its thickness I aig, less T yav., ie., 7 
yav., the index finger 2} kala (5 afg.), the middle finger 22 kald, ie., S}-afg. and the 
thickness of both the fingers 9 yav., the ring finger'2} kala (5 afg.) and its thickness 
4 yav. and the little finger 2 kala (4 afig.) and its thickness } ang. (4 yav.). The fist 
digit of the thumb should be I kala I yav., i.e, 17 yav., the second I kala 4 ang., ie., 
23 afg. or 20 yav., and the third f afig. 3 yav., ie, If yav. The nail should be only 
half a digit. The first digit of the index finger should be I} kala, ie., 24 ag. 
(20 yav.), the second I kala fess 2 yav., ie, 14 yav., and the third [ ahg. 2 yav., ie., 
10 yav. The first digit of the middle finger should be 1 kala 6 yav., ie., 24 
yav., the second | kala less 2 yav., ic, 14 yav. and the third # kala, ie., 12 yav. 
The first digit of the ting finger should be I kala 6 yav., i¢., 22 yav., the second I 
kala, ie., 16 yav. and the third I afg. 3 yav., i.¢., If yava. The thickness of the fingers 
should be the same as the measure of the first digit. The fingers should be thick at 
the root and tapering. 


i. Divya or divine 


In the case of the Divya or divine images the face from the head should 
be 7 kala, ic., 14 afig. in length and its thickness from ear to ear 8 golaka (kala), Le. 
16 aig. The forehead should be 2 kala, i.c., 4 aitg., the head 2 kald, ic. 4 afg., the 
nose 2 kala, i.c., 4 afig, and the chin I kala, ie, 2 aiig. The mouth should be 1 kala 
(2 aiig.), the eyes I kala (2 aig.) in breadth, $ kala (1 aig.) in length, the eyebrows 2 
kala (4 afg.) in length and 2 yava in width. The distance between the brow and the 
eye should be I aig. The ear should be in thickness [2 kala (3 ahg.), its hole Iafg ; 
the inner hole 3 yava, the Mani (?) 5 yava in length and the lobe 5 yava in thickness, 
The mouth should be 2 kala, i.e, 4 atg: and the neck 5 ag. in length and 6 atig. 
in thickness. The distance between the neck and the chest should be 6 kala 8 yav., 
i.e. 13 ag. and the thickness of the chest 25 kala (sic, afiguias). The arms should 
be 3 kala, ie., 6 afig, in thickness, the distance between the two breasts 6 kald, ic. 
12 ag. and that between the chest and the navel 6 kala, ie, 12 aig. The 
thickness of the middle (madhya, ic., torso) should be 20 aig, the depth of 
the navel 4 yav., the thickness of the hip (kati) 1 kala 4 yav., ie, 20 yava, 
the distance between the navel and the penis 7 kala, ic. 14 aig, and the space 
between the penis and the knee 10 kala, ie., 20 afig. The knee should be 2 kala, ie., 
4 afig., the thigh 4 kala (8 afg.) in thickness and the shank between the knee and 
the ankle should be 12 yava (sic. kala, ie, 24 ang.) The distance from the ankle to 
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the sole of the foot should be 22 kala (5 atig.), the foot 7 kala (14 afg.), the joint 
(kalapika) 14, ie., 3 afig. and the heel 2 kala (4 ang.) in width. 

The big toe should be narrow at the root and thick towards the end. Its 
thickness at the root should be I kala 2 yav., ic., 18 yav., the second toe should be 
2 kala (4 afg.) in length and 7 yava in thickness, the third toe [4 kala (3 afig.) in 
length and 6 yav. in thickness, the fourth toe I kala (2 aig.) and 4 yav. in thickness 
and the little toe 7 kala ({4 afg.) in length and 4 yava in thickness. 

The arms from the shoulders should be 7 kala, i.c., 14 afg., and the distance 
between the elbow and the base of the fingers 74 kala (i.c., [5 afig.)--- 

The joint of the fingers (?) should be 14 kala, ic., 3 aftg. and the width of the 
palm 24 kala, ie., 5 atig. The wrist should be I kala (2 ag.) and its distance (?) from 
the fingers 3 kala (6 aftg.). From the wrist the thumb should be 4 kala (8 ang.). The 
index should be 3 kala (6 ang.), the middle finger 3 kala 4 afg., ic. 64 aig. the ring 
finger 3 kala less [ yav., ie., 5 afig. 7 yav., and the little finger 2} kala, i.e., 44 aig. 

The first digit of the thumb should be 2 kala 2 yav.ie.4 afig. 2 yav., the second 
digit I kala 3 yav., ie. 19 yav., and the third I afig. 3 yav., ie., I yav. The first 
digit of the index should be 13 kala less 2 yav., ic., [8 yav., the second 7 kala 
i.e., 12 yav., and the third I afg. 2 yav., ie, 10 yav. The first digit of the 
middle finger should be I} kala 2 yav., ie., 26 yav., the second I kala less 2 yav., ie., 
14 yav., and the third I kald less 3 yav., ic., 13 yav. The first digit of the ring finger 
should be [4 kala less 2 yav., ie. 22 yav., the second I kala less 2 yav., ic., 14 yav., 
and the third I afg. 3 yav., ie, I yav. The first digit of the little finger should be 
[ kala, ie., 2 afig., the second 3 kala 2 yav., ic., 10 yav., and the third 8 yav. The 
thickness of the middle finger should be I aig. less 2 yav., i.c.,6 yav., the index I aig, 
less I yav., ic., 7 yav., the ring finger Tang. less 2 yav., ie., 6 yav. and the little 
finger 4 of 2 afig., ic., Lafig. (?). The nails should be always half the digit. 


ii. Divyanari or divine female deities 


Of the Divyandris the two feet should be 6 kala (12 afg.) in length from the 
heel to the big toe. The thickness of the foot should be 2 kala, i.c., 4 afig. and the 
heel 2 kala, ie., 4.ang. The big toe should be I} kala less 2 yav., ic., 22 yav. and 
its thickness 2 kala less 2 yav., i-c.,6 yav. The second toe [4 kala 2 yav.,i.c., 26 yav., 
and its thickness 6 yav. The third toe I kala, ie., 2 aftg. and its thickness 4 yav. The 
fourth toe should be I kala less 2 yav., ie., 14 yav. and the little toe 2 kala, 
te., 12 yav. and the thickness of the last two toes should be the same as that of 
the third toe, The Kalapika (the joints of fingers) should be 2 yav. in width. 

25 
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The hip should be 17 kals, i.e, 34 aig., the waist 7 kala (14 aig.) and the navel 
1 kala (2 afig.), Of the Trivali (three folds above the navel) the first should be I kala 
(2 aft.) the second I kala less 2 yay. (14 yav.) and the third I kala (2 afig.). In the 
case of supra-divine females (divyadhika) the first:of the three folds should be ¢ kala 
(I afig.), the second 1 kala (2 afg.), and the third of the same measure as the first. 
The width of the breast should be 63 kala (13 aig.) and the distance between 
the breast and the neck 5 kala (10 atg.). The width of the chest including arms 
should be If kala (22 afg.), and the arms 2 kala (4 aig.) each. The neck should be 
23 kala (5 af.) in thickness (in the case of supra-divine females it should be 3 kala 
less 3 yav., ive., 5 afig. 5 yay.) 


tt 
i. Divyadivya or semi-divine 


The semi-divine or Divyadivya images should be 9 tala in measurement, 
The forehead should be Iajg., the head 3 afig., the nose 4 aig, the chin I afg., 
the mouth I aig. the brows 4 yava and the distance between the two brows } kala 
({ afiz.), in the case of divine images it should be 2 afig. The Nasdputa 
should be three times } kala (3 ag), the lower lip (adhara) I afig. and the upper 
lip 14 ag. The distance between the eyes should be I kala, ic. 2 afg., the ears 
Ij kala (3 afig.) and the width of the ears I kala 2 yav. (18 yav.). The pupil of the 
eye should be 3 yav. and its socket 6 yav. in depth, I ang. in length and 3 yav. in 
width. The distance between the brow and the ears should be 4% kala, i.e., 9 ag. 
(whereas in the case of divine images it should be 3 kala, ic. 6 ag). The mouth 
between the two sides (spkkini) should be 24 kala (5 afg.), the thickness of the 
head from ear to ear (7) should be 7 golaka ([4 aig.) and the width 8 golaka (16 afig.). 
The neck should be 5 ang, and its thickness also 5 afg. (24 kala), The distance 
between the neck and the chest should be 7} kala (15 afg.) and the chest itself 
including the arms 13 kala (26 aig). The shoulder should be 3 kala (6 afg), 
the arm 2 kala 8 yava, ie, 5 aig. and the distance between the chest and 
the navel 6 kala ({2 afg.). The waist should be 6 kala ([2 afig.) and the distance 
from the navel to the penis 7 kala. ie., 14 aitg. The navel should be 1 kala, ie,, 2 
afig. and its width 4 yay, 
____ The distance between the penis and the knee should be 16 afg., the thickness of the 
thigh 4 kala (8 afg.), the knee 2 kala (4 ahg.), the shanks 8 kala (16 afig.), from the 


l. There is no indication here of the meanirerment of the head and the forchead. We have therefore to 
Suppose that thest measures are meant to be the same ai in the case of the Onvydidhils images, ie, 4 ahg. each. 
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ankle to the sole of the foot 24 kala (5 afig.), the ankle itself 2 aig., the Kalapika 
(joint ?) 13 kala (3 afg,), the length of the foot 7 kala (14 aig.) and the width of its 
sole is 2 kala (4 afig,). The heel should be I} kala (3 aitg.). 


The big toe should be 2 kala (4 afg.), its thickness [0 yav., the second toe 2 kala 
(4 an3.), its thickness 4 yav., the third toe [4 kala (3 afig.) and its thickness 3} yav., the 
fourth toe [kala (2 afig.) and the little toe 3 kala ([4 afg.). The thickness of the 
lasttwo should be 3} yav.-:-The palm of the hand should be 3 kala (6 ang), its 
thickness 2 kala (4 aitg.). The thumb should be 3 kala (6 aiig.), the index 6 ang., 
the middle finger 6 afg. 3 yav., the ring finger 3 kala (6 aig.) and the little finger 
[ kala (2 aiig.). | 

The first digit of the thumb should be I kald 2 yav..ie, 18 yav., 
the second I kala I yav., ie., 17 yav. and the third I afig. S yav., i.e, 13 yav. 
The first digit of the index finger I kala less 2 yay., i. e 14 yav., the 
second the same, ic, 14 yav. and the third I} ang, i. ec, 12 yav. The 
first digit of the middle finger should be 1} kala, ic, 24 yav. the second 22 yav. and 
the third 12 yav, The first digit of the ring finger should be I kala less 3 yav., ic., 21 
yav., the second [ kala, i.e., 16 yav., and the third 14 yav. The first digit of the little 
finger should be 14 yav., the second 9 yav. and the third 9 yav. The width of the 
thumb is 8 yav., the middle finger 6 yav., the index 7 yav., the ring finger 6 yay. and 
the little finger 6 yav. The nails should be half the digit. 


ii. Divyadivya-nari or semi-divine female deities 


Of the semi-divine female deities the foot should be 6 kala (12 aig.) in length 
and its thickness 2 kala less 3 yav., ic., 3 aig. 5 yav., the heel 24 kala, ie, 5 afig. 
The big toe should be 13 kala less 2 yav., ie., 18 yav., the second toe 17 yav., the 
third toe I kala (16 yav.), the fourth 8 yav. and the little toe {kala (12 yav.), 
The width of the big toe should be 6 yav., that of the second 6 yav., the third 
5 yav. and the last two 4 yav. 

The Kalapika (joint) should be 2 kala less 2 yav., ie., 3 aig. 6 yav. The hip 
should be [2 kala (24 afg.) in thickness, the waist 4 kala (8 afig.) and the navel I 
kala (2 afig.). The breasts should be 3 kala, ic., 6 afig., the distance between the 
neck and the breast 5 kala (10 aig.) and the arms 7 kala (14 aiig.):----+--- 

The thumb should be 3 kala, ie, 6 afig., the index finger 3 kala (6 afig), the 
middle finger 3 kala 1 yav., the ring finger 23 kala (5 afg.) and the little finger 2 
kala (4 afg.). The thickness of the thumb should be I kala less 2 yav., ie., 14 yav., 
the middle finger 4 yav., the index 5 yav., and the last two 4 yav. each. 
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IV 
lconography 

The supra-divine images should have five faces whereas the divine images may 
have any number of faces. The followers of the Guhyakas, the servants Se the 
female attendants, the lords of the Yoginis and of the mother goddesses (matyka) 
should have five faces. Virabhadra (?) may have the same number of faces. The 
Guhyakas may have four faces, their female attendants three, the Yoginis one and the 
mother goddesses four faces. 

Both the supra-divine and the divine images should be represented with five 
Mudras, four hands and as sitting on a Mahapreta. They may hold in their hands 
Khatvanigza (mace), Munda (head), Aksasiitta (rosary) and the skull (kapala) and one 
hand in the pose of Varamudra. In one of the right hands there should be a skull, 
in one of the left hands a Khatvafga, the second right hand in the Varada pose. and 
the second left hand with the Aksasiitra. 

The supra-divine and divine images should all be decorated with garlands of 
skulls hanging from the neck to the feet, 

According to the Ekavira system of worship (qaefittfirara) the Guhyakas and 
the mother goddesses should be represented as having five tacés, the remale attendants 
as having three faces and Yoginis one face, All the gods and goddesses. 
as naked and with flowing hair. (qerkarla catia ane aa fe \i). 


_ Sadasiva has the colour of pure crystal, as bright as millions of suns 
combined with the tinge of pure Hifigu (asa foetida), The Sakti who is supra~ 
divine should be represented as a maiden with youthful breasts and arms. 


The three Saktis should be represented as without any flesh, with bodies 
consisting of veins only. The breasts are without any flesh. The Sakti in the 
middle should be represented as without veins, with a narrow waist, with a colour 
like that of the pure Hifgu, not very emaciated, as white as the conch or the Kunda 
Gasmine) flower, with very tight breasts as one in the prime of youth, The Salti on 
the left should be represented as of pink colour, decorated with heavenly ornaments, 


the body a little slackened as one in mid-youth, All the Saktis should appear as not 
fatigued in their dalliance with the god. 











Stikantha should be represented as Ardha-narigvara. The lord of Uma should 
be represented as of pure white colour and Uma as seated on the left thigh of the 
god, her left arm not visible, with youthful breasts, the body perfect in every part, 
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The names of the Guhyakas are given in the Ucchusmatantram as follows : 
Rakts, Karall, Candi and Mahocchusma. The followers of the Guhyakas are : 
Karala, Dantura, Bhimavaktrd, Mahabala, etc. The six Yoginis are Kraustuki, 
Vijaya, Gajakarna, Mahamukhi, Cakraveg’, Mahanasa and the eight mother 


goddesses are Mahesvari, Brahmi, Vaisnavi, Apara (?), Vasavi, Vivasvati, Kaumarl 


and Candika. 


Rakta is known as the mother of the world. She is of pure white colour 
and youthful breasts, Karali is red and has a body perfect in all parts. Candaksi 
is yellow, Mahoechusma is as black as completely dark jet. They all are virgins, 
with breasts indicating the prime of youth and unfatigued in their dalliance. Karala 
's the follower of Rakta, Dantura of Karald and Bhimavaktra and Candaksi of 
Ucchugma. The attendants (kithkari) all originate from Ucchusma. The Yoginis are 
all of pure white colour, youthful and virgin. 


Mahesvarl has the colour of Mahesvara, Brahmi has the colour of Brahma, 
Vaisnavi that of Vispu, Kaumari that of Kumara, Vivasvati that of Yama, Mahendri 
that of Indra, Candika is red------ 


The bodies of these goddesses are without any flesh, consisting only of 
bones and skin, the veins being visible. Their breasts consist of skin only, their 
waist is narrow and thin and the chin emaciated. Their mouths are wide open, 
their tongues projecting outside, their teeth exposed and thus awe-inspiring. Their 
hair is thick and grey, their breasts are a little reddish and they are all virgins given 
to the vow. 

Bhairavi should be represented as having the colour of Bhairava, the 
lords of the Guhyaka should have the colour of Guhyaka. The angry Yoginis. 
are the Saktis of the heroes (viras), the lords of the mother-goddesses should 
have the colour of these goddesses. The lotuses on which all these gods are seated 
are white. 


The Yoginis, Raksasas and Lamas are black and’ red, with frightful teeth. 
The Yoginis and Lamas are fleshy but the Raksasas and the guardians of the gates 
(dvarapalas) are without any flesh. 


Sadasiva and others have three eyes with the crescent of the moon on the 
forehead. The Lamas have two eyes only and no crescent. The Raksasas 
have also two eyes and no crescent. The Lamas are represented without any Khad 
and Khatvaiga. The five Mudras are not depicted in their case. 

26 
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Extract from the Brahmayamala-tantra ch. [IV ; the ms. date 
1052 A. D. in the Nepal Darbar Library.’ 


1172.N. S.= 














("| sare: sigan oftrerert arurfata: | qefir seftafes care feaftreg @ eferm | 
tdtat dq ania sovarnfa 8 oy 1 tirerdiega Fe: ARTS] ES | 
er etree frontage Seeteres ey 6 vee snack 
fener ear wen eee decd aba RUSS STATO: 
tatat ta tar a aafaetds Raa SAMS ASST | 
afta unfree aftciee oe9 TTSeIN A See BTA | 
stees an tat saris warm u yay a7 ye ste age a ge wa 
qa fgearfirer stereren freq oxoyfira | aiweat q aa area: frent aqrqed | 
preteen wba cey deapaie & ATaTgZ! Mar Hat FT yest | Waa: 
arate war sq aifirer: aaeferar: 1 Sey aon aay SF gery ey VAT: | 
Steviarsearea wa ean wetfr an: | Sieueq 27 qe ate areas wat 
fronigeaternge a-aienfanere? i sent: Sat get reat aay set serrera: | 
eer aeqingreret an ta afegery TS! aa ent ays q wate 
qafted waremnd qed qet scr i een tq wal 2f eevee wae 
fasartaa aa freq feenfseq ada = | wan off werife ear sare 
ean aca = suai gorferaa [2°] solar walata sea fewer watt 
srarat qaes q qaelga oa waa qteaenay tq art’ if sere | 
eerenrer eee GN atret rarer alnetg toy ar da were 
tae: gare afafireteg aio: | wemai@ gat iter a met oftaifeaat | 
fifem wade eeartimbive: T tay a serene wichita 
qa sararay aemefadaa | deat a sa qurstd spate | 
arent tefaata Ren @ ofisifean tt SATIS A AS aaS wSAL | 
frarfarefixeta yar 2 daeifaer: | dean sestig wiq cereqe 37 
qeareirita qaq sails aa ii aq: ¥e: Was: diel # A Ase I 
wefieq aaele sae aftstfr aa | Sry Ca a eS TT I 
FT Ger gq Wer seer tessa seas 11 fate 9 wa ar aifeaiqes a3 1 


L. cf HP. Shawri—Catalogue of Mas. in the Darbar Library, woluth pt. In point of languags the Sanskrit is 
corrupt lhe thar of other Tantras, Ihave nee trhed to make any correction. 
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age sites Sq fees cere cara | 
wate an Tq Fees SET 
Rracig’ feraita wor eiafteifrar | 
wad erraigae seat free waa u 





a) a are waqai da cant 
Sz ETS shat arat @ gt Set eget i 
Tew ree seq free ofeeifa as y 
ot yet feet cieet crqraferey aor 
Sel AS FAVE Feat | qa 
Meaqqiest 77 SI T So wae | 
watfirer Tats SIT wet was | 
efaur a Ser Sher ware gq e1eaa y 
marks Ga fewest ofeaifiat 
watt gan sien gaye frave ar ji 
wea ays dee woraretatest 
firaett aaa azaam [9] | 
Qiaraiiarsy Wad Fes SST | 
ren s aed qebadt game waa 
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seqradt aur fa ga qet ofewiferat | 
Tq Ges? fa gales Fer Sot 





17) eaadt sewed ere ured fran 


and & a7 qe ave fgdte ga qe waa 
aT get g ea wet oF siquatna 9 
slate eat da fewer ofesife ar | 
hr A la ae 
nie ya 
THTgT ATA INET HATA Tal Ste aT | 
syaat Shere rrereyeen aa: Tt 
Soa ereta af oe & dears 0 
frenfeerat enontaa ari saiftad | 








Tat | VeNe at wit Sa eras | 
grail itera ea ear ati a> a 
wiqe waa g ot Wades aa | 
Ags aay at arin a seer 
Reriqest sei wary ser fae 
wadt q wer are Gea gq wether 
Tee Ff SS SAS q SSSA | 
wees eaisi sib, 
UE TA gq were ferafirer i 
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[ steerer ear Sa freqer ssifars 
safe cam sere freariaes y 
saeenirer sf wer are Tatler 
qfeorrseast ctea SSI Ga 4 ers: | 
qftene aur gat er Saree Wt 


sor arat qared Thong cat eae) 


Sara e & Ser aS Vea | 
oe a eprounn, eee Reet eet 
Ce hi abt inkl Wibok’k 
sarfesra ciara ser aafeetiaan 
gare frser fan hong fee Sear 0 
aa af cam ara aaa afters 
cee 7 ae Sa wee afeeiiierg 


Siar sheuerenfe watt sizpefieet wee 1 
aye alam wa Sera wae 
agiqe? set dq fate wae waa 
qata aye ste feat @ qara: i 
qaig4 War: ster qa ot are aera: | 
THUAN SIT YF SST BAT | 
prighn ode eer meer te 





fgdterq waa ca froqat wer oe 
qd gaa va aqal q eer wa 
MATTIAS | VST 
fgdterg war ster adie feearfres | 
ela et 
garg etat setae 
it: weleeundet keeeel 
qe PS! FU Wy SN | See | 
qe Sn ceded qarate cae 4» 
Se 4 FIG Faa | Ser 
garnet: ae ararravrafear | 
qo Sess sq wearers aa cae | 
free q eer arenes free amr) 
aa q geen cies faqs eteper ear 1 
qa deer Sq nate a aT | 
fgeerq seaeq ayo q wa aT | 
Sin Fran ster terrae ae 
ait sie dane Taare) 
rferaferar we Sf 








adue da vikwawt 4 Som | 
faery cartadas freair qn 

serarq feat fess (9) ofitsifaed r 
wafternia geaitey oe war STEr I 
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a ees an sere at Setfia | 
wrecaer svarevet wide Gs it 
regen [9] frraeaeiera | 
ea @ eqfeerent Tain go Sree 
Satta sat stat froarafawercn | 
tea: we qt diet Sears, wee aa: Set hc 
cee gan ach pr eee shiver eat yet erent gsr eur 
re | quite wenen ti enh STENT RPT TOUTE 
TANGIST AETAa areal frwat Saat | ac TAY ST Ng, Sel ORT aT ¢ 
[4] werteranets ot seared sage ae wiry Srahaey werden wae: 
exe anfiderg news oleae | ear Sq saretn Sher ae ae 


; steur eraremrer eigen gfanfir 1 Set ag Fares ware: feat 
il gra” serra 23 oer ist Ht 


pene tat rere are Sra age A) 
wnforeg firey ste sqiage laa, i Sa are aarend satesanty 1 
SINS OT er eG SHHTT sve, ere ste TR AG Beczhe 
frat AES Weed SESSA Mi eerareifn aareaen far q were | 
oe q argat areal casa) aya sleet ak ik ay 
pent caivigiy Soni tes afrqershyat aa free gar 1 
wes Ss eer eget tar sift ser areal gerfirst 
avd dnebcaicud ieiueles efifter qarea! AWAY SarewH u 
qa Te FATS SA TH A AT aqui ware fires’ fraafires | 
Seay Gat Wea AT Aaa AE | feat a oar ow am & faraired 
eolqe Haas SSI IS A Gare ata aan ca wae foie | 
qa Fe SN are Sey! aa oe St Se ATT a See 
qrait q ater fear ser @ afters |  fewgat waded fide oom, anaes 
ew el freet Sar arta aera y ary wer see gate eras w 
- |Tvenasta Soar igiltcasaal ase Ds verses Within square brackets (ante) evidently through ero. 
27 
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@ yes ae waar ae Fi 


(4°) nfen gq eer aarst wofired u 


fraqar veaem fediaeg eet SEAT: 
Rega rare etd firwnt ger 
TTA eas sein 
prowncenihhe ibis ahebe 
fete forgeg age act wae w 
Feeqrat gy eavearan gewrat aeTA 
freraniot sad - 
oat faa area sat q TeaATTE: y 
arent igs are tear ergs aT | 
fae gf aareaa Gren a feet aT 
whence te wncun 
sieita aaa sheet arérat avaftite 
worm g ea jal sista 4 aden 
wemaraniaer ta whey sera: WAT 
wer saa: see frtiesls Sere 
ee 











fier @ ean Sa fern afer oer 
aera Sq wet = weiss 
Qerge Sar Hagen fst ea 
Seg Thee: ser: are Sa serge | 
eats Saree TTR STSr 
fog Sa qaenfe querer | 
eee 





qe gee aM Gey ae ferrgs 


De 
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oil) de 
re bee Laat 7 nt | 
FF ai j kl - | Phe 





ays SS A AT Wel ASST 
ate g qe ae wat aqearteed a 
ql erg aur gaat aftsife aa 0 





ararg2t aa am fas raven’ ora | 
wat Sigs ae TaTaTas Fi 
Ben) Taras a Say Gey oeifa aT 
eine ear ahs were frwaries | 
aeaniy auag veoe frag Tar) 

a erg aor Soul fog erearat Fae 
frag ced od Ae wUTE TAT I 
free gq cata wre STeataareT I 
pee ici? er 





weigh ed ee tT 
erare EG Ae St F are saa | 
qareeriret are ware rar Feat 
aed He SATeMAT Wesel F Aahaas A 
aifea Fre NE SAT APHATITA |! 
THATESHeIa SSI GH TAM | 
faq aaa oie Sie heat aar aa 


{07 


ayuieilasit Aqareat a7 
wares Sa arses ooiferad 1 
weak aaa au fa sore 
fest argat steel st sresst aarp 


(5°) ea weal sara ga er, SAT 


Sal ag AAT Wal Gea arrat i 
Sat Brel Tar Tel of pst fiewe: Sze: 
waaeaa SF FSH Gea TaTa SAT | 
aadiqraead freer: ofteife an nu 
ST ETAT ATH MTT ATTA FI 
(s)arierer dtda: Sher Ser TR STATS: b 
efaftas gq Serer Wag Set waa 
Siueala 9 Wa SESet Se 1 
Weary Fe she gest skyealraryz i 
eae aa Seq free giana | 
freer a oer Seen art feet eae 
ee re 
safer Sa Slater eer SAT 
wnat wifes wer g feral | 
wanas frdiaeq wer ti sarera: 1 
qata Sh sie Ta Ve Tala | 
wararnfag va fgeqar wet EAT Ht 
a Teg ware fan geafaes | 
fata oom ga fgagqat wer Sear: 0 
wel ye ain g Rearing aT 
Sal Aral waren frie (Faas 





etal qe sdte<enizerniag or i 8 Tee, eran ster fizwrgat we! waa 


ardt @ eqedh eh sheen erga ers 
feet fogs era qreml ira" eer SET i 
ferqat an Sq a qee, reper | 
Sol Gre Tae oat | Tae 
ToT qo Ser She carefree | 
erTteret Sar steer oat q safest y 
oye) sera: atest fereat waiqqet | 
Vera Ta Hea aera aafevar y 
freqat wen oral Seri q serra o 
Wal WSS She areqrd Sea eat py 

(6°) fzeftaris wen sieet aefieniy Sen aan | 
fawet q eri) shat sreccirad Sat 

| #88! ¢ serena ska wes aa 
Sten 9 frxet anit qftartifirat | 
Siiies gage gees) aur 
Geet ara sat sie qewrfirens g aes | 
free q =e ars men @ fzect ae 
or iyat fresh sitet acta fewer ann 
comnts aur ta are ah sereaq | 





ara-selafarer q arreen = fear: | eafeereenierarereg faret rere ferer | 
qairarg Sasq FAeR aeras sriertert Sa oar eficted AHI 
ester) e928 ara wiser 1 eargya 3 94 Siagrratagar it 
THIS Sere AEST TES S| geaacnra Sa oeeitfrs sftaotia 
SS Ta Se divag ANTTST I raver sa an Fraps: | 
qesqan Gar fesse gi sormreifacretit qt aaararar i 
(6"] mtegst faarer Sa crxect aerqett | partenafies afeercrrere 
Smart aera Tears: seta: i gal ca sedear areal wears 
areardt eat anet aordt = aera | deft Geren age era | 
erat @ ta ara car Se fever i quest Wal Fy TUS Ie: tt 
a @ aradt fat var 2 efeeercc | fret fret deafenda st | 
Tee arent carat & ag ara: ceil ar 
qgana q aac faasa 4 Soret: | 
Rirad eegarete wrarete cet i 








DOHADA OR THE WOMAN AND TREE MOTIF 


By K. RAMA PISHAROTI 


Dohada* means the fertilizing of trees, plants and creepers by the contact 
of woman, direct or indirect , and it has be&n a very popular artistic device both in 
Indian literature and sculpture, 

Dohada in literature 


Even a cursory glance through Samskrit literature gives us many references to 
Dohada in Kalidasa, * Subandhu, Si Harsa_ of Kanauj, ‘ Baga, * Harsa, * Bilhana, * 
Visvanatha® and Kesavamisra’ and in some anonymous verses of a floating character”. 
Specific references to Dohada of particular trees also we have in many writers : 
thus Asokadohada is mentioned by Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa, " Kumarasambhava,” 
Meghasandesa,” Vikramorvasiya™ (?) and Malavikagnimitra® , by Bana in his 
Harsacarita” , Abhinavagupta in his Locana" , by Appavvadiksita in his 





Kuvalayananda™, and by Venkata Krsna Diksitar in his Natesavijaya” aswell as in 3 
some anonymous verses in the Subhasitaratnabhandagara™ s Kuravakadohada is found 

in the Bhdratacampa" as well as in the Natesavijayamahakavya,” while Bakula Shada 

is mentioned in the Raghuvamsa.”’ These references clearly show that Dohada was 
a very popular poetic’ convention at least from the time of Kalidasa, the earliest 
author we have quoted. 








Dohada is not performed for all trees and plants, but only for ten select ones, 
and the nature of the rite, which is always enacted by a woman, differs according 
as the trees differ. This is set forth fully ina floating verse™ which may be freely 
rendered as follows: The creeper Priyaftgu puts forth new blossoms by the touch 
of women:; Bakula (Mimusops Elengi), through the sprinkling of liquor gargled by 
them 5 Asoka (Jonesia Asoka), through the kick of their foot ; Tilaka (Clerodendrum 
phlomoides) and Kuravaka (red Amarynth) through their glance and embrace 
respectively ; Mandara (Erythrina Indicay, through their sweet words, Carta 


Il 


(Mangifera Indica), by blowing with their mouths, Nameru (Eiaeoca : 
through their music, and Karnikara (Pterospermum acerifolium), aes bets dancing 
in front of it. All the quotations we have cited agree as regards the methods of 
Dohada for dese vatious trees. ; 

The idea then is that some plants, trees and creepers would blossom in 
the off-season, when lovely women direct their activities towards them. These 
activities may. be of two kinds: they may consist in direct contact with the body 
of a woman, as when she kicks, touches or embraces, or in indirect contact, as when 
she spits liquor upon them or blows at them, laughs, glances at them or when she 
speaks sweetly, or sings, or dances in front of them. In the terminology of 
Alamkarikas, most of these are Uddipanavibhavas so far as Srigdrarasa is concerned , 
that is to say, these are active), associated with Sambhoga$rigara, love in enjoy- 
ment. Here we find that ten select members of the floral world are assumed not 
merely to be animate—this is held true of all trees"—but to ‘teact to the sensuous 
actions or words of a woman. When it is also pointed out that these trees, plants 
and creepers are associated with Spigdra or love, it is not very difficult to ascribe 
response to emotions to the members of the floral world, particularly because tree 
worship was strong in India from very ancient tintes." as it was elsewhere.” 

It need scarcely be pointed out that all the activities of women, even the 
spitting of gargled liquor, intended to make trees and plants blossom, or more 
correctly, to render them happy, are erotic in character. Of the two kinds of 
contact, direct and indirect, the former naturally lends itself to better and more 
effective treatment in the realm of art and hence we find here a predominance of 
the Sparsa (contact), Alifigana (embrace) and Padaghata (kick) types of Dohada. 

The activities of women which may be included under the indirect contact are, 
as is clear from the rendering given above, seven in number : Gandisaseka, Viksana, 
Narmavakya, Hasana, Vaktravata, Gita and Nartana. All these are mentioned as 
immediate accessories in Sambhoga$migara. Madirdmoda, the odour or fragrance 
of liquor or wine is a well-known excitant and the spitting of it is probably intended 
to make the tree feel it. Viksana stands for Spigdradrsti®, the characteristic-features 
of which are Kantatvath and Snigdhatvamn™. Narmavakya is lovers’ prattle and may 
be identified with the well-known Alapa which dramaturgists have described™. Hasana 
is identified with the technical Hasita™ which is described in the Natyasastra. Gita 
and Nartana are well-known, None of these activities could be effectively represen- 
ted in art and that explains why they are but rarely referred to even in narrative 
literature”. 
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OF the three kinds of direct contact, namely Sparsa, Alifigana and Padaghata, 
the first two can be brought under the same variety. Vatsydyana in his Kamasitra 
classifies Alifigana under the two major heads of (i) those who love each other, but 
who have not come together and (ii) those who have come together. The former of 
these™ he again classifies under four heads and they are (i) Sprstaka™, merely 
bodily contact ; (li) Viddhaka™, striking with the breasts and then the lover catching 
hold of the woman , (iii) Utghrstaka", longer bodily contact, as when the lovers 
happen to come together in passing through a crowd or in darkness and (iv) Piditaka™, 
when one presses the other against a pillar. In all these cases we have mere contact 
of each other's body fora longer or shorter interval. The second variety also he 
classifies under four heads : (i) Latayestika®, entwining like a creeper on a tree, (ii) 
Vrksidhiridha™, climbing the tree ; (iii) Tilatapdula® and (iv) Kstranira"’. The first two 
of these are sufficiently descriptive and need no further elaboration. We have the 
third variety when the lovers lie face to face and embrace each other, while in the last 
variety each of the lovers tries to get absorbed into the other's body®, It is clear 
that in the first two varieties the lovers stand, while in the last two they 
are lying. ‘While in the first two varieties the woman takes the active part, in 
the last two both take an active part. In these varieties of embrace are included 
both the Sparsa and Alifigana type of Dohada. 

The Padaghata type of Dohada does not come under these two varieties. It 
stands by itself also for the reason that it is the only variety of which we have any 
full description ; and this occurs in the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa*. This is the 
only type that is apparently not found described as such among the varied activities 
of man and woman in their love mood. Thus for more reasons than one this is a 
unique type of Dohada. 


The question, therefore, arises whe: or this symbolizes anything in particular, 
One commentator is reported to state that the Padaghatad ohada, described in the 
Malavikagnimitra symbolizes the Variety of sexual act, called Satnvesana, That is 
the statement we meet in the commentary, called Kamadhenu on Vamana's 
Sitralamkaravriti™, In view of the peculiar nature of this Doh da, the suggestior 
that we may find in Padaghatadohada a type of love consummation seems to be not 
far-fetched. The symbolic nature of this Dohada is probably the very reason 
why it has been selected for representation in the Malavikagnimitra, — Particularly 
in this drama, the suggestion comes with becoming grace; for it is consistent with 
the general sensuous character of the hero and heroine. In this symbolisation 
probably we also see the reason for its greater popularity among poets. 
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In view of the interpretation given to it, anotice of this variety of Dohada, as 
described in the Malavikagnimitra®, will not be out of place in this context. The 
lady who is described as performing the Dohada here is Malavika, because the 
queen had sprained her foot" and she thought that Malavika was fit to perform the 
function. This definitely suggests two things : in the first place Padaghata is not a 
mere contact, but a vigorous kick", and this fact ts made clear in the king's speech 
later on. Secondly, it tells us that not all women are fit to. perform it. 

It is interesting to notice here the preparations that Malavika made before 
performing Dohada. Malavika's maid Bakuldvalika painted her feet with Alaktaka 
and adornd them with Napuras, the jingling anklets”. She was not richly clad”, 
her ornaments were meagre", The reference to her dress and omaments which 
the king makes shows that she had only the minimum of both, and this made the 
king more passionate. Thus bedecked and only thus, Malavika kicked the Asoka 
tree with her left foot, as is made clear by the king's speech”. It is said that. if the 
Dohada were successful, the tree should blossom within five days”, that was also 
the expectation of the queen. In view of this, it is significant that Malavika should 
have been anxious, when the tree did not show immediate signs of blossoming™ and 
that the king should have remarked that the Dohada was wasted on the tree”. Asa 
matter of fact, the tree did blossom within the prescribed period to the great surprise 
of all the courtiers”. 

This description of Asokadohada shows that in the first place, not all are 
fit to perform Dohada , this is clear from the statement of the queen as reported 
by Bakulavalika, She says that Malavika was deputed to do so, because the 
queen thought her fit for the fonction. The question arises what exactly was the 
Piness that the queen found in Malavika ? It cannot be said that the queen chose 
her because she was a princess, for she was ignorant of her antecedents until the last 
stage in the dénouement of the plot. The fitness must have consisted in something 
else—her physical charm and her general conduct and behaviour which probably 
served as’ index of noble birth. In other words, the queen must have felt satisfied 
that Malavika answered all the conditions of an Lttamanayika.- 

In the actual function of the Padaghata no less than in the sex consummation 
which this symbolizes, the legs play an important part. Naturally we find great 
attention bestowed in the matter of adorning the legs. Thus Malavika’s feet are ador- 
ned tastefully by Bakulavalika, and they elicit encomium both from the king™, the 
Vidisaka™ and the maid herself". After the paint, Nopuras were put on’, and 
Malavika strikes the tree with her left foot. lt is significant that the commentator 
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also gives the place of honour to the left foot in this particular variety of sex act 
Consistently with this interpretation, there is a specific purpose served) by the 
Nipuras and these are referred to by the king as resounding in the act of striking. 
The resounding symbolizes the Sitkrta which Vatsyayana associates with this variety 


of sex act™. 


lt may also be mentioned that there Is is some contradiction between the state- 
ment of the queen who expected the tree to blossom within five days and the expec- 
tation of the king, the maid and Malavika that it should have blossomed at once. Side 
by side with the term Aghata, Kalidasa also uses the terms Saiparka and Nyasa 
which mean mere contact". Would not these suggest a conventionalisation of the 
idea even at the time of Kalidasa 7? 


| We have already mentioned that other varieties of Dohada are not describec 
but only referred to, in literature. Here then we have. a process of making flora 
respond to Woman. This is not inconsistent with India’s general outlook and with 
the Indian attitude towards nature in the scheme of life. 


lt may not be uninteresting to say a few words about the basis of the 
poetic convention of Dohada. Besides Dohada, there are also a number of 
other conventions accepted by our poets. The question of the validity of accepting 
them has been raised long ago by Rajasekhara™. He classifies these conventions 
under the three heads of Asato-nibandhana, the description of things that have 
no existence, Sato-nibandhana, the non-desctiption of things existing and lastly 
Niyamato-nibandhana, the description of conventional things. He is of opinion 
that the employment of these conventions by poets should not be condemned. 
The first poets, he says, were all well-versed in the ancient lore of India, and 
they described men and things from first-hand knowledge. In other words, they 
only described what they experienced. But things have changed considerably from 
_ what they were in the beginning and the experiences. that the first poets had are no 
longer available to us. 

The references we have given clearly show that Dohada as a poetic convention 
was at least as old as Kalidasa and then it was already conventionalized. It hada 
strong hold upon our poets and we find it persisting in our literature and all times, 
from the age of Kalidasa onwards, We can well trace the existence of Dohada in 
literature for at least a thousand and five hundred years, if not more, and it must have 
been an acczpted convention far earlier than the time of Kalidasa. 

Here we may raise a very interesting question as to what exactly is meant by 
the term ‘vikasa’. The convention,as we have now interpreted it, is a process of 
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plant fertilisation by women. Throughout all the references we find the tree or plant 
always regarded as the male. From this point of view the question ceserve 
to be raised whether flowering or fruiting, i.c., multiplying, suggestive of abundance, 
can be associated with a male. That function is discharged by the female , and 
consistent with this we find references in the Mahabharata of men marrying trees and 
in the Jataka tales of a student marrying the Patali tree. This corresponds to the 





tree is bisexual ? If so, it is easy to explain both the epic and Kavya references. The 
former expresses and emphasises the female aspect, and the latter, the male aspect, 
both arising from an older conception of the animate character of trees. The 
difficulty will be minimised, if by ‘vikasa’ we do not understand flowering and 
fruiting. As the anonymous quotations make clear, it simply means pleased, the 
visible symbol of which is the putting forth of flowers in other words, the contact 
of woman makes them pleased. This isasit should be since we have in the 
background the general idea of the treatment of trees as sentient beings and as 
objects of worship. 


Dohada in sculpture 

The woman and tree motit which was a favourite one with Indian poets, 
dramaturgists and artists and the variations in its representation, mentioned hereafter, 
find adequate explanation on the basis of the different kinds of Dohada associated 
with different trees. 

Vaks! Candra, Barhut™, stands with her right foot planted firm on a fish-tailed 
horse, her left leg and arm entwine the stem of a tree, while with her right hand she 
lowers a bough. Here is @ clear instance of the Latdvestika type of Alifigana- 
dohada, and the tree must presumably be Kuravaka. Equally typical of 
the same kind of Dohada is the figure of Culakoka Devata.” Standing on an 
elephant, she has entwined the stem of a tree with her left arm and leg, as in 
the case of Yaksi Candra while with her right hand she has clasped a bow. There is 
another woman under tree from Barhut, but without any label”, Coomaraswamy, 
however, calls her a Yaksi or Devata. She stands on a capatisoned horse. 
This, again, represents the Latavestika type of Alifiganadohada. Those at Barhut, 
labelled as such, are no doubt Yaksis; but the fact that only a few amongst 
many female figures there are called Yaksis or Devatds shows that the rest belong 
to an altogether different category. We have two women under tree, one 
called a Yaksi and the other a Devata. These together with another” which 
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has no tree-association but is also called a Vaksi, from their location at the gates of 
Barhut, appear, as Cunningham has explained, “to be guardians of the Stipa proto- 
types of Dvarapalas of mediaeval architecture”. They had, therefore, necessaril 
to be distinguished from the rest of the female figures on the railing pillars and hence 
they were named either Yaksi or Devata and the rest left unlabelled. We 
have said that the Barhut representations of the woman and tree could be 
understood as those of the woman performing Dohada, This explanation of their 
activity is not inconsistent even with their identification as Yak or Devata. Here 
it deserves to be pointed out that Vaksls are supposed to be supemnormally beautiful 
and their functioning as mortal women is not unknown in literature and in folk-lore. 


Bodh Gaya offers a very interesting type of the woman and tree arrangement. 
In this a woman is being helped by a man to climb a tree. Bachhofer would not 
accept this description as” the motion is not felt from the interior. ‘We fail to 
see the point of this observation, and cannot imagine how a more effective manner of 
representing the act of climbing could have been adopted. It is quite clear that the 
man is not performing the function of a pedestal, but he is actually helping the woman 
to reach up the tree, - This figure illustrates the Vrksarohana type of Aliiganadohada 
Coomaraswamy refers to another instance from. the same area, which, he says, 
is “the familiar woman and tree” motif, in this case a Vrksaka embracing her tree like 
the Devata at Barhut”, From his description the figure would appear to be the 
Latavestika type of Alinganadohada. 

On the gateways at Safici the same motif of woman and tree appears in the 
round and not in relief. One of the most typical is found in the eastern gateway.” 
The right arm is passed round the stem, not so much for support as for 
entwining, while her left hand has clasped a bough. Whomever this may represent 
Yaksi or mortal woman, evidently she is performing Dohada of the Padaghata type. 
On the same side as this figure, but just below the uppermost architave, we 
have a woman leaning against a tree with one hand raised above the head to the 
branches. Here we may see not Asokadohada, but Priyatigudohada or Sparsa- 
dohada. Six bracket figures in the northern gateway below each one of the three 
architraves on either side, are shown in varied postures and in associatic i with trees, 


OF the figures under the uppermost architrave the one to the left may be 
identified as the Padaghata type of Dohada, for the right leg is raised and placed on 
the stem of the tree, while the right hand is holding a bough. The right 
arm of the figure is lost, the left hand is placed along her Mekhald. The 
posture suggests that the missing right arm must have been amongst the branches, 
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We are inclined to identify the figure as an instance of Sparsadohada. The figures 
under the second architrave also represent the same Dohada. Below the third 
architrave also there are two figures in fragmentary condition suggesting the 
Padaghata type of Dohada. 

At Mathura the figures are nude or semi-nude and such a condition is not incon- 
ranatva, mentioned by Kalidasa, is to be particularly noticed in one instance 
(Cunningham, A.S, vol. Ill, Pl, XII, b), for the woman has a single necklace 
adorning her neck and bosom, and in this respect this figure stands distinct 
from other figures in the same series from Mathura. ™ Naturally enough, those 
are not associated with trees, Other examples of the Padaghdta type of 
Dohada are from Mathura and also from Tadwa on the bank of the Rapti near 
Savasti?, Coomaraswamy identifies yet another instance of woman and tree 
from Mathura as Dohada motif™ which is more closely specified, the 
Padaghata type of Asokadohada. The kicking with the left leg adorned with heavy 
Napuras and the seminudity are both consistent with this interpretation. The tree of 
one further figure Coomaraswamy calls Asoka tree, © but the fruits, do not confirm 
this identification and the act associated with Asoka is absent. We would, 
therefore, identify the figure as performing Sparsadohada. An. interesting bracket 
figure belonging to the same school comes from Kankali Tila. * This is probably an 
snstance of the Piditaka type of Alingana dohada. Vogel notices another figure from 
the same area. 7 The sculptors of the Mathura school seem to have been particularly 
fascinated by the variations that the Dohada-motil admitted. Pl. XXVIII Fig. I 
shows a representation of the Asckadohada from a railing. The woman in this 
case is leaning on the stem of the Asoka tree, her right leg kicking it. The tree has 
broken into flowers. The fruit with a rather long stem which she holds in her hand 
‘e the fruit of the Asoka tree. Still another figure from Mathura shows “the 
half back view of a female sculptured on a pillar.” If we may identify the 
yessel in the woman's left hand asa drinking bowl, we have an instance of the 
Gandisaseka type of Dohada. Itis to be noticed that the figure is nude and she 
faces the tree, while her right -hand is plucking flowers from it. All the figures 
considered so far are from Buddhist areas and we shall now notice at least one from 
a Jaina area, at Mathura.” It is nude but for the waistband, which may be 
identified as Kifkinl, There are no ornaments, except the heavy Nipuras. The right 
foot presses against a tree while the right hand is plucking flowers from the branches. 
The left hand carries an instrument, which is identified by Smith as an old type of , 
indian broadsword, The sword is held in the left hand. If it is a sword, this is 
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inconsistent with the interpretation we give it. (Can this symbolise Aghata ? IF 


__.89.\we, bave.to. admit the art motif has become extremely 


We may here notice one peculiar feature regarding these sculptures, namely, 
the presence of a pedestal in the shape of a human being, Yaksa or animal. This 
serves the purpose of a Padapitha and is mainly found in those statues, in which the 


, figure is performing the Alifgana or Padaghata type of Dohada, but not in those 


which we have identified as Nartana or Gandiisaseka type of Dohada. This fact is 
very significant : acts symbolising embrace and sexual consummation are not to be 
performed at the foot of the tree and the inclusion of the pedestal suggests this. 


A Nartanadohada of the Gandhadra school, from Yusufrai is shown 
ona panel of a pillar. Another figure from Vusufzai of a ‘woman holding a mirror’, 
agrees with the former in all respects, and it may also be characterised as 
Nartanadohada. Asokadohada is also found on a disc on the intermediate rails 
of the outer enclosure at Amaravati. Cave No. Ill at Badami (6th century 
A. D.) gives amongst others (PI. XXVII, Sparsadohada), avery striking representation 









of the Nartanadohada motif". The woman holds a mirror and gives the final 
touches to her toilet. Of the faster period, preserved examples are too 
numerous to be referred to in every case. Some however may be mentioned. 
The Mandapam of the Ramacandra temple at Rajim, C. P. has its pillars 
beset with them (Pl. XXIX). In Mukhaliigam Dohada panels (PI, XXVIII, 
Fig. 3) flank the door of the main temple. From Orissa we have the 
Asoka type of Dohada on. the Rajarani temple at uvanesvar 
(Pl. XXVIIL Fig 2) and also Nartanadohada ; from Khiching, Mayurbhanj, 
the * Latavestika type of Alifiganadohada. From Konaraka some Padaghata 
dohada compositions have been published®, The same type of omma- 
mental motif occurs in south India, in a more or less conventional form. 
It is frequent in the Cidambaram temple“, from the later Colaperiod, ete., and 
it adorns the Subramanyasvami temple, Tanjore, cited by Coomaraswamy as the 
figure of a Yaksi*. The example from Tadpatri which Coomaraswamy calls a Yaksi* 
and Havell, a young woman, probably meant for an Apsaras,” dates from the 
Vijayanagar period and should be placed alongside with the highly conventionalised 
forms from Cidambaram, In this example the woman stands on a Makara from the 
mouth of which issues the stem of a conventionalised creeper. Still, it is a clear instance 
of the Latavestika type of Aliiganadohada. These late examples preserve all the 


re 








essentials of the design. From Madura comes a beautiful Nartan 
to the I7th century.” The reliefs from Tanjore from the Sut 
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temple sendy ocd woud tke oto th next century, and it is signi- 
fcant-that-the latest literary reference tha we bare beet able se puppet. sto comes 
from the middle of the 18th century, een instance of the Padagha 

of Dohada from within the precincts of the Tanjore tentple Siac Ge ithe’ giles 
» front of the small shrine standing to the right of the Nandi brings us almost to 





NOTES 


1. The ta “‘dohada” is defined in the Sabdarqave. aa follows: 
tmalartdin&makaile ku : 





undertands a ich Ye |, p 36) The Dahada rites, here mentioned cannot be identified with pregnancy rites, 
as the same author seems to imply, Nor are “tree marriages” suggested. In the three instances quoted by Coomaraswamy 
"Hin of tod, and lrdones. art, pr 6% notes and Ti) the tye eppanry at female and not as male and is 
sane et cally with the inwarable “woman and tres moti."Nor do we see here fartlty rites, as the expression 
every ropatcerec nO abundance, L e.. the object 


. performed for F the sake of the te, is mot a fertility rive, but one of fertimatron, so 


responding to out request and sending us an off-print of 
valu r published in Acta Orientalia Vol. VIL 
at ate ee eae Saree 
at.” Wedonot agree del i iso eet eee gas wearer eas Pen ats arene 








ore aenatisn of all woman and tree fgites as Suabhaltii isa litle too far-fetched. For in the firse place the woman 
nd tree combination figures as decoration on pillars snd brackets, ax well a on door jambs. In the second place 
we have no specific literary reference which connects woman and tree as Salabheffiid. lf indeed the woman and 


arene: amet “haaas Gis Solceriak eas ak toad. ek or, following the terminology of 
Sanakntic writers, we may call them Dohada-ddlabhaftjike on the model of such exprestions ai “torana-dilabhafjiki", 
“ambha-itlabhatipht’’ or tils-dalabhafiia”. 

ut for the continued help of T. B. Nayar of the Annamalai University, . this paper may nor have seen the light 
of day, n2t at least in the form in which now it is. 
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rakthickedcalaknalayah mmeratconelarei 
pratyisannay kuravakavpreh midhavimandapasys | 
ekah sakhyisteva saha mayl amepedabhind 


katkantyanyo" pewenastaleateneo8 <5 il (MS: Part U-verse 15) 
navaytvakapetikapallay z : 








akarsibakosaiahaste ca raitam si thabuep Ghiiaeen 
a Eee poeta ddl (RAN: Act |: verse 18) 


kadicit bakulataruriva 
RP AITroRP os achcidais 














bhightin,........... _ffbia § + page 354) 


; sae china esamaahas | (NK 1 Canto f1-24) 


Saraaiupaieccaa teat (VC ; VIL43}, 

padighitidedokam vikasati bakulam yositimisyamadyaih | (SD: Pariccheda Vilwerse 24) 
hetarkiokayoh sattrigandtsat pidighttarah 
mBsintare’pi pujpdnityadi | ONS nea 4?) 





‘his Sidincnipardeaal nes ahaa A (MS: page 60 sss K.P; alo SED. 
picthateh pramaday vikasatyaiokah 

fokam jahihi bakulo mulkhasi¢husiktah / 

Bigkitah kuravakab kurute vikisam 

PERT e aberrant Hera (KS : Canna 111-26) 

kurea lea bese ghita ket 





muknamadiray® pidanySsaih 

bakulavitapt raktgdokastatha tilakadrumah | 
jalanidhitarickintariindm kramat kakubham jaye 

ihagiti gamaa yivargyabhih vikidamahotryvah (Km : page 73) 


it niiapuratyage yasya dvigarp jagadub striyah |] (DL : page 168-69 ; slo KM > page 73) 
vildsavilokitaih 
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rahilokatcalabealays as a eee qi 





a Giateiticd to the VK) (KP: page 61) 
The references are set forth later. See notes: vanes 





rubhagassiertcdankdict | (HC: page 31) 
eaaevaen cmsipa cneihanset Ovo tere 90% 
LaneipHatalifwrisave made tadvermamtpytveyah 

suntan Lora ih a ceca 












uccitva prathamamadhahshieam mmpgaeg 
pupaushor irnsvmapap arhitukaimb ( t 
prebinump tadiva t 
j vs X12) 

Lee nese A parivavte il oo anc? 
varmabhruwin caranut&janadohsdini Mines ma ria smnaresi thivedadoka thni I 
unenilayand kusuminl mancramipi 
ke nim naira tareval sees | 

kalhayve dohacamacti tasys 
arasbnee matoke iapenruhanys i} (SB: Page 250 : 74-75) 
slitganens kurave harine Ay 
imodagauravabhyte bhruvk saris ce 
| égaph tarhS sa kathannu pandul 
sliteve madratanaymavadhim prapede i 1G: LoS) | 
Son me he ai path praaastaralt [] (NVa bt) 





cnaih | 
madtulcirairskaroomadhulolupail | 
Reena (RV : [X-30) 












| Sern (RY : XIX-12) 
See note 10: 0: elon see 
ghanank map kisco sth fl 

tes puppaphalavyakeimityars samupapadyate || 
upmate’milyste varna tvakph n pupameva ca | 
mitiyate ryate cEpi sparkastentira vidyate |/ 
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gryadaninigpepaih phalary puypam vidiryate . 
irotrena grhyate dabdastaamsechppvand padepah || : 
valli weginyate wpkgam sarvatadcaive gacchasi / i ioe 
na hyadrrteica mirgo’ stl tamdtpadyani padapah |! 
pup) Apupysintaths sanchairdhOpalica vividhaieapi | 
Brogan puipitih sant taamaijjighrant pidapaly || 
Paidaih salilapingcce vyichinim coi dartandr | 
vyidhipratikrivanvdicca vidyate razanam drume |/ 
vaktrepotpalanilena yathordham jalamadade: 
tathd pavanaiamyuliah pada pibati pidapah 
invtem patyaimi v ein mnyep ns vidyare. (MB; Sintiparva chapter 162: 10-47) - 
26. We heve evidence of reeworship both “in jes maural form and the -other in which the tree spirit is 
third millennium BC. (MIC: page 654} | ; 
2f. GB t pp. ODI 
28, harjeprasidajanit® kintityanham samanmathh 
sabhritkjepakatileS ca spAgite destirusyate, (NS: page 10): verse 44) 
2, snigdhatva bs described as follows : ‘stnandadrulyt’ drqtih inigdheyam ratibhivajs.' i 
30, abhisanz tu yadvikyamilaps nme sa emptah (NS : page 276-verse 52) 
kifciliakgitadantar: ce hasitam tadvidhiyate, (N35: page 7éverse 55) ‘aha =: , 
32. Thin is an important sspect which deserves to be remembered particularly with reference to Dohada 
representation in sculpture. | 
sprfakarn, viddhakam, udghppakam pigitskamiti, (KS 2 pp. 64-5) 
34. sammukhigatiyam prayojylyamanydpadedena gacchato giirena 
wAtrasya sparienam spptakam. {ibid} 
53. prayoyeqn ny Hhitamupayipam va vilane bificit 
yidini viddhakem. (ilk) 
36. tamasi janasambhidhe vijane vi'tha danakairgacchatorntii- 








ddhrtya mandasithy tamsdrtl vi kifcidetmanlyaken 
padyet tallamivesitakam (ibid. page 84) 2” 

Aceesper entwining a tree ig the characteriitic description of this type of Aliagana, Thin entwining must 
also be accompanied by the head of the lover being lowered for kissing him. the other peculiar features being the gentle 
Sithira a: well ex the loving gate on the face. ‘ | 

39. caranens caranamibramys dvitiyenorudelamalatmant! vestayane : 

iva tatprahisaktsikabthurdviriyenameamavanamayantl sanmarcasdee 

The description it very clear and the example in sculpture is true to the description given here. (Bodhgaya pillar 
figure, cf. Coomaraswamy, Bodhgayé pl. “One of the arms -will be entwining the | sck while the other will be about the 

40. fsyanagativevoruvystysam bhujavyatyiaam os sstahgharca> 

miva ghana tamsvajere tattilasandulakam. (KS > page 87; §. 19) 








42. hicncos Gam sminindmicchanty af 
proves | (KS: rtf 
43, SEAN. eon a page 8735: 18) 








prasiritah iti prasiritakarpiti vity@yanadtram (KS : page 120 Sotra 26) 

tadvivpuurp ratiraharye — 

ptiyatya valgorpiatalary tirothave nayeta savyam caranam nitembini | 

prasirayedv’ paramiyatam punarvipsryayah wySditi hi prasdritam // (KK <page 136) 


Have we pot here a suggestion that Kitlidtsa: war an ancient author even for Vimana and that MA sttracted 
the attention of more than one commentato: ? This it in favour of a pre-christian date for Kalidasa, 
45. We have given the Samekrit rendering of the Prikrinc pessages t 
46. ab sandigtiaml devyS gautamacipalid dalagparibhpigd yah 
hadem nirvactaya (J (MA: TH, 11-12-13) 
47. hal ream tivadidanip devyl yogyadiriked niyultd | page 78: line 10. 
48, See note 51 following. ; 
49, yivadanupaden meme carandlambire hasteya hakulavalikay® 
gantavyer parideveyigye vad videabdhoham muburtekam [ (MA: pegs Tl: tl; 14-15) 
tasmadekam te carspamupanaye | yavad silaktakam santpurambaromi: (MA: pape 78,123) 
eqa dvitipops nireqtaparika v | 
yivaddvipi sandpuray karomni | hala urytha /? (MA: page 89, 11 14-6) 
50. Rak Sari eee ens (MA +: page 72, 11: 10-11) 








mash ciciscese et Lak cosine: tenth I (MA: page 74, verse 8) 
52, kisalayampdorvilisin! kathine nihitarya padapaskandhe | 

caranasya na te bagh’ samprati vimoru wimasya [J] UMA: page 93, verse 15) 
53, yadi paScaritryabhyantare kusumarp dartsyati, tatcham tavé- 

bhildjaptrayitpkarp prasidam disyimi / (MA: page 71; |-13) 
54. vimah khalvejo'oka yo vyafiiakam pramigilqtya 

bnseciinedigeaniay: daring (MA: page 90, 11: | 2-3) 





ke adel Simla gue 
vytht vahasi dohadam Lalitakamistdhtranam |] (MA : page 1 verse 17) 


56. sécaryamiicaryam | apurpa eva paficaritre dchadasya mulu- 
lath sannaddhestapaniyifokal | yved devyai nivedayimi// (MA: page 130: 11-13-14) 


57. See nore 46, 

sarasamm patya vayarya rigerekhi // (MA. page 79, verse 11 also ef. verse 12 and 13 following) 
Ss. carapinurtpah khalu tatrabhavaty’ adhikara upakjiptah, (MA: page 79: line 14) ~ 
60. sakhi arunadstaparramiva fobhate te caranam (MA : Page 83, line 9) 
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61. In the whole course of the description, the Nopuras play an important part. She is is now weating the 
queen's Nopuras (cf. MA, page 83. lines 5 and 4 ). When the tree is kicked with the the Nipures there 
must necetarily be produced the jingling sound. 

In sculpeure however the left or the right foot performs the act. ’ 
tidudbhavarn ca slktarn ee 

wirutini cistau | hisnkirastanitak dite: 

dttkiaphickaini | (KS: Ss ioe narra 


‘BR 





the words commonly used are aghira, tidana, prahira,” and all these words canvey more than the 
idea of mere eontact. The use of thete terms side by side with other terms such as * “samparka, nylita™ 
etc., is clearly an indication of the fact that even at the time of Kalkliies the ides underlying the motif haa 
become conventionalived and this would prove that the idea must be much older. : 


65, See KM ; pape 7a, 
66. HFAIC: 5. 380, 67, Yakeast Part I: Plane V-i; p. 39. 68. Ibid: Plage Was p. 3% 
EIS: Vel. |-Plate XXXIV; pp 20, 21. 70. HHA: page 33. 7i. HEAIC: p 79; AC 
p. 9; GP: p. 97; TIA: pp. 101, 102. 72 ASAR: Vol IN: Plates Vi, Vil and XL 
HFAIC: p 942; ASAR: Vol. XJ: Plae XMM; iid: pes 7e7S: ibid, TH Tang Pan I 
& 39. 75. Ibid: Plate Vi, p39 76 thid: Plone MMI 77. WTS: Plate III-B. iC 
pal. FROAFAIC: p. 144; fig. 95, 80. Ibid. Si. Ibid: ps 117: fig G73 Bids p. 117 5 fig: €8, eee 
Plate XIM-C, bt may be noticed that the plate number and the description do mot agree. There is a certain 
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We da not, however, agree with her, rather Vogel's identification of boas a afiik. : 

WA: Piste XI p. 94, 84 A sculpture in die. Couric Seplb wie hc abet Ok ST N. 
Naidu and P. 5. Naidu, in the Annamalai University Journal, Voblll Noi On « tupposedly striking 
resemblance to the figure published in Yerdani, Ajanta Volell, Plate Al, it has been baselessly identified os 
Princess Mayi. 85. Yaksua: Pant |: ‘Plate MIX-—4i. 8G. thid Plate XIMG, 87. tA: pe. 101.107, Bm 
Yaksas : Plate XX]. 

Abbreviations : Athervans-Veda (AV) ; Mahabharata (K. ED\-(MB) ; Bhacsta: Natya-Stetra (B, ED}- (NS) ; 
Viteyayana: Miamasfitra (K55-1929) (KS); Kalida : Meghadaidesa (NS, Ed. 19/5)-(MS) ; Kalidnes t Raghuvartes 
(NS. Ed. 19)5)-(RV) ; Kalidasa : Kurnfiraseshbhava (NS. Ed, 1906) (RUS) ; Kalidasa: Vikramorvadiya (MU); Kaliduss ; 
Malaviktgrimitre (BMS, Ed.) (MA) ; Vasubandho : Visavadetta (NS. ED. 1906)-(VD); Harsa: Rarnavall (NS. Ed. 
IS16)-(RN} : Bina : Kidacibarl (NS, Bd. 1896) (K)"; Bana s Harpacarita (IS. Ed, IS97)<HC); Vamana : 
karsshirdvytti with Kamadhenu (VV. Ed.-1901) (KK) ; Ananadavardhanat Divanytloka with Loeana (NS. Ed..1911). 
(DL) ; Raisdekhera > KavyamimSensa (GOS, Ed, 1924)-(KM) ; Sci Horse: Naigadha : (NS. Ed. 1919)-(NK): Mammata : 
Kavyaprakada (BSS. Ed.)-(KP); Bilhape: Vilramadevattacaram (85S. d. 1875)}-(VC), Kedavamiira : Alath- 
Misadekhera (NS, ED. 1915)-(AS) ; Vidvariitha : Sahityadarpans (MS. Ed: 1915b-(SD) ; Siraditanaya : peore 
(GOS. Ed.-(BP); Appayyadibsite : Kuvalaytnanda (NS. Ed. 1917)-(KA); 3 Bhiratacampu (BC) ; Venkatehvaradikgitar ; 
Matejavitaya: (VV. Ed. 1[912}(NV); Monier Williams: Englich Sanskrit Dictionary (NED. 1899) {ESD.M) ; Apte; 
English Sanskrit Dictionary (2nd, Ed. 1922)-(ESD.A) = Subhasita hingigiram (NS. Ed.}-(58) ; Marshall ; Mohenjo 
Dare and Indus Civilisation (MIC) ; Smith : History of Fine Acts | in n India and Ceylon. (191 1)-HFAIC ; Coomara- 
samy : History of Indian and Indonesian Art (1927) HIIA : Bachhoter; Early Indian Sculpture Vol. | (1925}-fEIS) ; 
Havel; Indian Sculprute and Painting 2nd. Ed. (1928) SP); Havell: Ideals of Indian Ant (EDL 1)={HA) ; 

: Arts and Crafte in India & Ceylon (1913)-ACIC R. D. Banerii': History of Orisa (1930, 
31)-(HO) : R, D. Baneri; Memoirs of A. S. of India (Val 25-1928) Bas Reliefs of Badami (BAB) ; Kramtisch ; 
Indian Sculpture (1933)-(I5); Cunningham ; Stups of Barhut (1879)-(58); Archaeological Survey Annual Reports. 
VolesIll Xl (ASAR); Archaeological Survey of Indis-Annual Reports 1906-1907; (ASLAR}: The Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (1891)-(URAS) ; Chancpadhyaye; The Date of Kalidtss (DK); Vogel: Woman 
and Tree or Salabhatgika ( A. O. VIN-<W'TS) ; The Annamalai University Journal ; (AUJ) ; Coomaraswamy ; Yakras 
Parts T (1928) and Ul (1931) (Y¥) ; Havel: Hand-Book of Indian Arr. (1920) (HABLA). 
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TERRA-COTTAS DUG OUT AT PATNA 


By K. P. JAYASWAL 


Mohenjodaro, Taxila, Patna, Mathura, Gwalior, Kosam and Rummini 
Dei have yielded terra-cotta figures. The museums at those places are full of 
specimens in this line but none owns such a rich and varied collection 
of terra-cottas as the Patna museum. Recently the Health Department 
of Bihar and Orissa undertook to construct a modern sewerage in the town 
of Patna. They started digging last year in the inhabited area of what was 
formerly called the Bankipur town, which is about six miles from Patna 
city and over two miles west of Kumrahar. The area under operation may 
be enumerated by Mahallas: Kadamkuan, Bakarganj, Bhiknapahari, Mussallapur, 
Golakhpur. The excavations reached in some places down to 20° below the 
road level. | obtained permission to collect for the Patna Museum the antiquities 
from the trenches while the operations have been in progress. In the last [2 
months we have gathered remarkable objects. 


The trenches dug were for the purposes of laying down pipes and for securing 
the proper levels for drainage. The quantum of earth opened is thus necessarily 
a few feet, (2° to 5’) in width, though the length would cover several miles by now. 
The evidence shows that the area was inhabited in Maurya times and 
earlier. This is proved by an inscription found on one of the objects discovered 
(Pl. XXX, Fig. 3). The steatite disc (toy wheel) (Patna Museum No 109) recovered 
from a depth of of 14° (Kadamkuan) has an inscription in the oldest forms of Asoka 
letters giving the name of the owner Visakha (‘Visakhasa’)). It is reproduced 
here as a guide to fix the age of the antiquities described, Silver punched and 
copper coins also have been found which bear Maurya marks. The whole area of 
excavation has yielded throughout household things implying habitation in Maurya 
and pre-Maurya centuries. We are in a peculiarly fortunate position with regard 
to the terra-cottas owing to the known level in each case, ; 

32 
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It may be pointed out that the Kumrahar and Bulandibagh Maurya depth 
({7" to 20’) is greater owing to the silt of the innundation which was confined to the 
south of the old town, having been caused by the river Son. The sewerage 
excavation shows however no silt. The silt layer at Kumrahar found by Dr. 
Spooner was six feet in depth. In other parts of India (Samath, Rampurva, 
etc.) the Asokan level is 13°. At Patna, whenever a well is dug, the Maurya level 
is at 14° or 13°. Nothing Guptan has been found in the present excavations which 
shows that the place ceased to be inhabited before the Guptan age. The 
general Maurya level from earlier coin-finds (Golakhpur [5) and other experience: 
of mine extending over twenty one years at Patna is 14 to [2 feet. 

A few specimens are illustrated here. A woman's head (Patna Museum, No. 
357) comes from a depth of 17° (Bhiknapahari). It may be taken as pre-Mauryan, 
i.e., Nandan (Pl. XXX, Fig. 1). A Sun plaque, (Patna museum No. 1) diameter 3}” 
from 14’, Kadamkuan, is a Maurya piece. It may be compared with the representa- 
tion of the Sun-in-chariot at Bhaja and Bodh Gaya. It is evidently an object 
of worship. Here the coat-of-mail on the god is remarkable (PI, XXX, 
Fig. 2). | 








The most remarkable work in terra-cotta yet discovered, is Patna Museum 
No. 975, coming from a depth of 14' 6", near Golakhpur. The torso of a female 
figure (6%") is in the round, exhibiting perfect modelling; particularly the right 
side and the back (PI. XXXI). The figure goes back to early Maurya times 
and is a rival of the Didarganj stone statue. 

Patna Museum No. 297 (Pl, XXXII, Fig 1), a Yogin, probably Siva, comes from 
Bhiknapahari, from a depth of I8 feet. The body is nude. According to the level 
it should be classed as a pre-Maurya piece. 


Patna Museum No, 724 isa toy (Sk”) from 12’. Bhiknapahari (Pl. XXXII, 
Figs. 2,3). It looks like a water cyphon. The face marks a high degree of 
achievement in showing expression. From the same level and the same place we 
have a head ({4") in black earth, Patna Museum No. 616, which for its 
‘Ptimitiveness’ might be classed with some of the Mohenjodaro figures. This illustrates 
the danger of fing period: basing conclusions on ‘primitive’ and ‘developed’ charac- 
ter. Both may exist side by side, as they do today. 

Patna Museum No. 928, (PI, XXX. Fig. 4.) from If’ at Golakhpur (c. 100 
_A. D.) is the head of a shaven monk with prominent ‘Aryan’ features, 
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“THE CONQUEROR’S LIFE” IN JAINA PAINTING. 
EXPLICITUR REDUCTIO HAEC ARTIS AD 
THEOLOGIAM' 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 
i 


Professor Brown and Mr. Ramachandran have provided us with authorita- 
tive and almost exhaustive denominative accounts of the iconography of Jaina 
painting, in western and southern India.’ It has long been recognized that as 
compositions and in symbolism the illustrations of the lives of the Jainas or 
“Conquerors” are by no means contemporary inventions, but rather slightly 
varying recensions of archetypal formulae of which the date of fixation can 
hardly be de for want of documents. In this respect the Jaina com- 
positions correspond to those of folk art, which are evidently the lineal 
descendants of types of an unknown and in this case certainly a very remote 











1. iin which che arts are referred to that science in which they are more eminently present, a3 are effects in 
their cause. ‘The form of the sub-title bs suggested by St Bonaventura’s Opusculum de reduction awtium ad theclogiam, 
a trarclation of which will appesr-as Part fil of my Mediaeval Aesthetic, in the Art Bulletin, in due courte. The 
‘Tripaqtidal urugacartra. |, |, G48 f. where in a desription of those who are considering « painting, the firm place is 
given to those “Wwersed in Holy Writ” (Egamaevit), whose judgment it based on the picture's agreement with the meaning 
of Writ" (igamarthitvisartreadi), the second place to the “very picus” persona who delight in the represe ntatians (bimbini) 
of the holy personages as tuch, thind place to the “technical experts’ who criticise the draughtsmanship, and fourth 
to those “others" who are charmed by the colours, These points of new correspond approximately to the well known 
classificatian of references as renpecthely anagogic (paramisthiba), moral, allegorical, and literal. In the present article, 
the reader ix invited to consider Jaina painting from the first of these point of view, thar of the Agama-wit, the velu, ya 

ir should perhaps be explained that “reduction” does not mean “diminution” ; reduction, literally “leading back”, 
or “reference”, ic always “to a superior species", as for example when we apesk of “reducing potentiality to 


act’, 








2. Brown, W.N., Miniature paintings cf the Jaina Kalpasttra, Washington, Smithsonign Institution, 15345 
Ramachandran T. N., “Tiruparuttikuoram and its temples, Madras, Government Presa, 1934. | take this opportunity to 
endorse Professor Brown's quagestion (JAOS, 34, 449) that Ramachandran somewhat postdater the earlier paintings at 
‘Tiruparuttikunpam. 
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can be said what is also te of Indian iconography generally, .viz. (1) 
the formulation is in hardly any detail a private property of the sect 


call 
attention to certain characteristics of the Jaina formulation, as to which yt 
that 


makes use of it, and (2) that ultimate explanations can only be found in the 
Vedic metaphysical. tradition, and/or cognate traditions. In other words, the 
miniatures ate not merely illustrations of the life of this or that one of the 
twenty-four Tirthazhkaras (virtually, “pontifices”) but in the last analysis are 
illustrations of a universal “Book of Genesis” (bhava vytta, jatavidya) or 
cosmogony. In this respect, of course, what can be said of the pictures is 
equally true of the texts which they “illuminate” in more than one sense. 


As in the parallel case of Buddhism, Jaina heterodoxy, although it involved 
a formal rejection of Vedic tradition, changes nothing essential in the primordial 
conception of the procession of an eternal avatar, what takes place, so far as the 
“Conqueror's life” (jinacaritra) is concemed, is a partial, and only very partial, 
rationalisation of the underlying “myth’,’ which is now narrated as if its logical 
sequences had been a series of historical events taking place at stated times and 
places. [It may be granted, of course, that the story told may have had an 
historical equivalent in this sense, that all of history repeats a primordial pattern, 
But supposing it be possible to abstract from the story told, by elimination 
of all its “miraculous” elements, a circumstantial reference, that by no means 
represents the full intention (vera sentenzia) of the “narrative”. The deity 
indeed assumes a “human nature” in the beginning, but that “has nothing to 
do with time”, and is far from implying that he becomes however great “a man”. 
In other words, it is precisely the miraculous features of the story, which if 
subtracted from the written or visual narrative would leave us with nothing 
but the faintest shadow of “biography”. that represent its essence. The miraculous 
legend is not, or need not be, historically true as having taken place at a 
given place or time, but is metaphysically true as having taken place and as taking 


place always, 


Jainism, like Buddhism, reflects a revolt of the temporal power (ksatra, regnum) 
against the spiritual power (brahma, sacerdotum).’ This revolt is prefigured as a 
possibility in the figure of Indra, the Vedic Lucifer and prodigal son who takes 

For what isto be andestood by a “myth” see Gudnon, “Mythen, Myastres, et Symbcles", Le Volle dst, Ne. 
199, 1935, 


é. Already in the Upanisads, kings are sometimes made out to have been the instructors of Brahmans. 
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possession of the paternal treasures and extroverts the power and the glory of the 
interior kingdom. But whereas in RV.» Indra acts for the most part as Agnis 
vassal, exercising a delegated power (RV’. X, 52, 5, imitated in the Rajasiya, 
SB. V. 3.5.27 f. and V. 4, 3,3, £), and thus in legitimate relation to, and as 
protector of, the spiritual operation (vrataps, “fidei defensor’ ). At the same time, 
there is presented another possibility. This possibility, latent in principio, is realised 
in Indra’s Vaikuntha form: “maddened by pride in his own heroic-energy and 
deluded by the magic of the Titans” (svena viryena darpitah:--mohito suramayays, 
BD. Vil, 54 £) heattacks the Angels, and has to be “awakened” (buddhva) before 
he returns to his allegiance. As maddened, deluded, and torpid his status is thus 
satanic, Lucifer has been darkened, and is then Satan.’ This satanic possibility is 


7: 














1. Abbreviations; RV. (or when mo indication it given), Bg Veda Samhita; AV., Atharve Veda Sactbith 5 
V5.. Vijasaneyt Sarbhaa ; AB, Aitareya Brthmepa ; &., Satapatha Beahmana ; BD, Brhad Deveri ; BU., Brhadiranyaka 
Upanisad; KS. Kelpastitra, Jinacaraas D., Digha Niktya; S. Seshyutta Nitya; Sn. Sura Nipita; J. 
Jataka ; SPu Saddharma Puodaftke ; JA. Journal Asiatique; JRAS; Journal Royal Asiatic Society ; JAOS.. Journal 
American Oriental Society; ZDMO., Zeitecheift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft ; MASS. Memoirs 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. | a 

2. Not to be confused, of course, with the Dragon, whom ax Lucifer Indra has already overcome, but in his lilee- 
mest; “fell” being a reflection of the Divine Fire, the “Outer Darkness” « reflection of the Dark Ray, or wrath, and 
sundeted from it by the width of the entire universes In Pl XXXVI, Fig. 3, for example, the Serpent is not the Devil, but 
Desth. Inthe same way in Buddhism, Mara (a Mptyu, “Death”, as Gandharva, “Erca™) ia by no means Satan (es 
pretended by Prevluski: in JA: COX, 1927, p. 122). Death ts the Father, Life the Son; between whom there an 
arviternal opposition Ivyadhi) ab extra, and. an etemal at-one-ment (camidht) ab intra, It in the destiny (urtha) of 
every Hera to wrestle with the Farber (the “unfriendly farher,” RV. §. 117, 17 and Vi, 44, 22, 0¢ comvertely 
“unfriendly” gon, X. 124, 2} to conquer Death ; and when. his course is run, not indeed to “die”, ‘but to become 
our Father Death, ef, BU, 1,2, 7» ‘so punar ekaiva devata bhavati mryur eva, apa punar mptyurh jayeti nainam mitylt 
Xpnoti,’ “He becomes again the Only Angel, even Death, he hat defeated repested death, death gets him nce’. 
Desth and Love unify (hence elach bho, causative “to slay", intransitive “to die”) and are immortal ; Life divides 
Ayus, Agni Valivinaca, martya. 

Neither must the occasion ef Indra’s fall be confused with his wellknown ‘lilbigan!’, in-which “guilty” are inciuded 
al) those acts of violence, robbery, and deceit which are connected with the primordial act of procession. The distinction 
titas infallibilizatis) ¢ ume pride and delusion which are the occasion of the fall are indeed inevitable and may be foreseen, 
but their actuality ina. matter not of infallible bur of ‘gfectve necessity” (nectssitas coactionis) and in the category of 
voluntary sin, Move exactly, the ects of divine procession are in themselves altogether sinless and insofar as the proceed- 
ing power “does not eat of the tree’ but merely “looks upon it” (abhicaksii, le. beholds the world picture 2s in 
vesesetitt, 1, 164, 20) these are the acts of original tin. and at puch forecast the. subsequent pride and delusion 
(darpa, moha), their reward is death, and hence the prayer, “Release us from the Father's property, from the 

As may been, Satan is not from the Indian point of view irredeemable ; it is similarly understood in Islam that 
lblss will be restored ar the end of time, ‘This it also implied in-the Christian formulation thdt the fallen angels are 
“fallen not in nature but in grace”. If it is nevertheless said that Satan is beyond redemption, & reconciliation of the 


| 














necessarily realised in the due course of history, where it is represented by an actual 
revolt of the temporal power, such as is reflected in Jainism and B uddhism, and can 
be recognised in every historical cycle! We find in Jainism and Buddhism an 
emphatic assertion of the superiority of the regnum (ksatra), and this in contemporary 
history coincides with the rule of such kings as ASoka who are not of the divine 
lineage, but in the proper sense of the words “tyrants” and “usurpers”, and as might 
be expected ardent patrons of those very heterodox faiths which justify the substi u- 
tioa of moral qualification for that of a “character imprinted” by initiation. That a 
tyrant may be personally virtuous and courageous is not to the point here made. 
Whether virtuous or vicious, the tyrant is not ruling by divine right nor according ~ 
to the Supreme -Law (Vedic rta and dharma, Pal; dhamma), but in accordance with a 
personally good or evil will, and either way all kinds of irregularity are permitted.’ 
What has been said above may seem to have been a digression, but has been 
necessary because it is precisely the expansion of a double heresy, at the same time 
spiritual and political, that can alone explain at once the rise of the heterodox sects 
themselves (in which the older myths are rationalised and humanised), and that of 
the patronage to which we owe the greater part of the monuments of early Indian 
art (in which the now pseudo-historical conceptions of the eternal Messiah are 
illustrated). tis then and therefore precisely at this point that an aniconic imagery 
and ritual procedure are first subordinated to the felt necessity for a more anthro- 
pomorphic symbolism, illustrative of the “gospels” (caritra, etc.) in which the “lives” 
of the Conquerors are related. That is also what took place in a somewhat different 
way at the close of the Middle Ages in Europe, “classical” representation encroaching 
upon “celtic” form, but with this distinction that whereas in Europe the ideal of the 
static figure before long altogether supplanted that of the kinetic form,” in India 














contrary dicta can be made as follows : in any temporal order there must always and inevitably be found 4 Satanic pe x 


an Antichrist, bur it by no means follows nor can it indeed be, thar in aeonic tequences this satanic power will be always 
individually the same. Setan's status from thia long paint of view ia, like: chat of other angels (devas), tather thae of a 
function than an individual property. | | 
1. Ih Europe, for example, at the close of the Middle Ages, The revelt of the temporal power is naturally 
followed by that of rhe economic power or bourgeoisie ithe tite of merchant kings and’ sccompanying colsnial 
expansion in India, the rise of capitalistic industrialicm in Europe), and this in turn by that of the manual or proletarian 
power (contemporary democracy in India and Eurape, leading either 10 communiam’or ta fascism). 
2. Agoka is a “yenius”, with all the labilities of genius ; the kingdom does nor survive him ; ef, Alexander, 





3. Amanat? sidy of the European requence in which the ideal of kinetic form is gradually superseded by that 
of the static figure, see Gleizes, A. Vers une conscience plastique, La Forme et I"Hiustoire, Paris 1932, 
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the concept of form continuously controlled even the figural representation, and has 
retained control until quite modem times ; in India, the humanistic (as distinguished 
from the normally humane) point of view asserting itself only in Mughal painting 
in the sixteenth century, and elsewhere not before the still very recent surrender of 
Indian artistic orthodoxy to European sentimentality. One may say that 
the principles of art are preserved in India today only by the illiterate, for whose 
conservative ignorance we cannot be sufficiently. thankful. 


Notwithstanding, then, that the records of early Jaina art are far less complete 
than those of early Buddhist art, we can confidently attribute a first fixation of its 
dominant conceptions to a period antedating the beginning of the Christian era, 
and contemporary with the growth of the canonical literature. Apart even from 
the type of the seated Illuminate, common to Jainism and Buddhism, and known for 
both at least from the Kusana period, there has long been known a reliet from 
Mathura, having on one side a representation of the goat-headed genius Bhagava 
Nemeso in the inscription (Harinegamesi in the Kalpasitra), and on the other a 
dancing scene representing no doubt the music of Indra’s court, as in Pl. XXXL, 
Fig. 1, the theme of this slab is then that of “Indra's command’, and it may be 
remarked that representations of Indra’s court and those of the actual commission 
entrusted to Harinegames! are similarly closely associated in the illustrated manuscripts 
of more than a thousand years later date.’ 


The representations in Jaina Mss. of the Kalpasitra story of the transference 
of the Conqueror’s embryo from the womb of the Brahmani Devananda to that 
of the Ksatriyanl Tisala (Trisala) are very well known, and are again illustrated 
here in Pl. XXXII Fig. 2. It is by no means without sufficient reason that Indra is so 
much concerned in this matter of his namesake's, Mahaviras nativity- For the 





i, Smith, VA. Jaina Stupa of Mathurs, 1901, PL XVIII (misprinted XVII in Brown, toc. city p. 15). For 
other Kusina representations see Shah, C, J., Jainism in Norther India, 1932, PL XXVI ; 
Harinegamesl, see Brown, loc. cit, pp» 14-18 and figs. S—15. The Manuscript Ha. described by Brown. p- 3, and- 
from which he reproduces numerous subjects, ia now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (M. F. A. 35. 26). 

My interpretation of the Mathurl relief is the same as Brown's but independent. 

In Brown's Fig. 15, it seems to me thar ‘the animal-headed figure tw left is that of Harinegamen, already sbout 
his business in the world; that the river separates earth from heaven ; that the foursarmed figure to right is that oF ~ 
Indra ; and that the seared figure above is that of Sei, (and thus “in a more excellent way” that of Tiseld herself}, the 
upper register in fact combining what is sxparately shown in Pl. SOCK, Figs. 3 and 4, The structure below to the 
left, which indeed focks like a kiln recurs in Pl. XXXV, Fig. 2 and may wall represent « ghit. 
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Jaina Conqueror's birth is analogically ‘a birth of Indra himself, or what. amounts 
to the same thing, of Indragni, Indra and Agni being “twins” (RV. VI. 59.2 etc.), 
or again in other words, a birth .of Indra as the Sun, 2 resurrection of ‘sol invictus’, 
‘il summa sol’. The epithets Mahavira, “Great Hero” and Vardhamana, “Waxing, 
or waxen, big’, are propria of Indra (e. 9, mahavira, RV. 1, 32,6, viratama-- 
or Indragni (king and priest, cf. Harihara), are born like every messianic hero, of 
two different mothers, of unlike aspect but kindred nature. In Christianity, for 
example, these are presupposed in the orthodox doctrine of the dual birth, 
temporal and eternal ; the eternal mother being “that nature by which the Father 
begets’’, and from which the Son takes on that “human nature that has nothing 
to do with time” ; the temporal mother the Virgin Mary from whom he takes on 
human flesh, in V, 2, 2, Buddhist Maha Maya, Jaina Devananda, Vaisnava Devaki 
and Saiva Sati, Kali, the latter to Vedic “Dawn” and “Mother-Earth,” Sarya’, 
the handmaid® in V, 2, 2, Saranya’s ‘savarpa’, Indra’s second mother Vikunthi 
(daughter of Prajapati, BD. VII. 49-50), Buddhist Pajapatl, Jaina Tisala, Vaignava 
Yasoda* and Saiva Parvatl, Gaur. The Kalpasittra story of the Conque: rs 
nativity and corresponding illustrations reproduce with an almost literal fidelity RV. 
I, 113, 1-3 where Night “when she hath conceived for the Sun's quickening, yields 
the place of birth (yoni) to Dawn”, and |, 124, 8, where “sister to more excellent 
sister yields the place of birth” (yoni)’, 





l.. St Thomas, Sum. Theol., gq. 41,05, the Son of God being “a natural son”, ib, Ill, q. 32, 0, |. &» 
begotten “by « vital operation from conjoind principles” Gib, |, q. a7, a. 2). 


2, As dintinguished from “the other” (anyam! in X, 85, 21.22. 
3. Pepi, the sense of which ax referring to one who is second and subordinated ta the Queen (mahigi) is 


clear enough from the context. A Tendering as “handmaid” is justifiable on the assumption that pegl is from pip 





“to grind”, viz. in this connection, to “grind com”, whence the sense of “servant” or “handmald"*. 


4. Foster-mother (not knowing that the child is not her very ewn) in the Vaisquva story; as Yadodhard, bride 
in the Buddha legend, but either way “Dawn” (Ujas, yadasvatl in RV. |. 79, land X, £13). 


% (Ch RV. ML 2. 2 and I, "He became the son of twe mothers...he was quickened in unlike wombs ombs and 





As to the matter more generally, be ena be chased thet ‘Beep cr. wnbite are indicated by the positions of 
the hands, aa may be seen by & comparison of Profscre Brown's Figs. 16 and I7, 
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We pass on to a consideration of the fourteen prognostic dreams which are 
similarly transferred from Devanand& to Tisala. We shall not attempt to deal 
with all of these in equal detail, but will say that all are characteristic prefigura- 
tions of the “Great Hero” (mahdvira) about to be bor, the Sun about to rise. 
Agni is called a bull, in countless Vedic texts, and sometimes a lion, e.g. in 1, 
95 5. “when he is born, they (Heaven and Earth as Agnis parents) attend the 
lion lovingly” (sithhamh prati josayete). The dream of a pure white elephant’ 
(Ks. 33, Pl. XXXIII, Fig. 3, Brown Fig. 21) not only parallels Maha Maya s prognostic 
dream of the birth of the Bodhisattva, but recalls RV. IV, 16,14, where Indra, 
assimilated to the Sun, is compared to an elephant (and lion), cf. also AV. 
Ill 22, I invoking “that elephant glory (varcas) that came into being from 
Aditi’s body” and ib. 4-5, “whatever splendour is the Sun's and the Titan-elephant's 
may that much elephant-glorious Indra-power (indriyam..-hastivarcasam) be 
congruent (sath gacchasva) in me °, 

In the vision of Sri (PI. XXXV, Fig. 4, Hg. folio 27, Brown Fig. 24) the goddess 
mother is seated as usual oh a lotus that rises from a lotus lake (pauma ddaha, KS. 
36, =padma hrada =puskarini) , the two lotus flowers mentioned in the text are held 
in her hands, but the ‘disd ga‘indoru pivara karabhi inim’ are omitted. The 














|. Analogous to Tisall’s and Mahi Miyt's dreams of a white elephant it Vira Devi's vision of a snake 
crawling on the edge of her bed on the night of Piriva's conception, who is so named because the snake (tarpa) 
entered her body from the side (piriva, from parfy, “h'), af related by Devendra in comment on the 
Uttaridhyayana, see Charpentier in ZOMG. 69, 1915, p. 35; thatthe snake “crawled on” (padisappantam=pratisar- 
pantam) manifestly constirutes an ‘ati sarpapa’ like that by which the procession of Arbuda, the son of Kadrl, is effected in 
AB. VI, 1, of. RV. OX, 86, 44 where Soma ‘ahir na jtrpam ati sarpati’, “ss the serpent, over-creeps inveteration”, ie. is 

Ct. RV. %, @4 23, “Partu, daughter of Manu" and Vill, 6,46 “Titindira, child of Pariu™ ; even Indra’s 
lateral birth (paréver, V, 2, 2), prototype of Siddhurtha’s in the Buddhe legend, is at the tame time a birth “from Pariu". 
As Manu's daughter, Parku le Ida, Maitravarcyl, Mother-Earth, etc., through whom he, Manu, begat the “children of 
men” (SBI, & J, S01). lp isin the same way that Eve, who is the Man's. Adam's “nib”, becomes the mother of all 
living (Ganesia, II. 31), begotten in her by him. 

if it is noe expressly stared that Pariva, who entered his mother's side as a snake (as may be seen in the 
analogiam, there ia nothing to prevent ut from assuming a lateral birth in his case or that of any other of the “Conquer- 
Caesarian operation, where the myth has been rationalised, ‘The case of Jesus corresponds to that of Piriva in thet 
the texts are not explicit; in any case his bith is understood to have taken place “without opening the passage” 
(St Thomas, Sum, Theel. Il, 35, 6) and in Hieronymus (Ad Jovinianum, |, 42) is actually assimilated to the Buddha's 

2. CE RV. X, 14, 8 sath gacchasva tanvi suvarcd (in connection with resurrection). 
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lotus lake is the same as the Milky Sea that is the subject of another dream, cf. 
Laksmi's epithet ‘ksira-sdgara-suta’ , Brown's Fig. 13, upper register, being precisely a 
combination of Pl. XXXV, Figs. 3.and 4. The vision of Sr} is really one of Tisala herself 
in a glorified likeness, as Dawn and Mother Earth, Indrani, etc., just as the represen- 
tations of the Sirimata in Buddhist art, although not strictly speaking “nativities” are 
nevertheless “matemities”. It may be added that in the Sristkta,’ which may be 
regarded at the principal authority for the Gaja-Laksmi type in art? Sri is referred 
to as the mother of sons, all of whom can be regarded as forms of Agni, Karc ame 
for example corresponding to Purisya, and Ciklita, (identified with Jatavedas in the 
following khila) with the ‘anaddha-purusa’ Agni made of clay and employed in the 
Agnicayana ritual (VS. XI, and SB. VI, 3, 3, 4 and 4, 4, 14). 


The case of the dream of the Fire is even more transparent, and of particular 
interest here on account of the magnificent illustration in Mr Heeramaneck’s Ms. Hg., 
folio 34, Brown loc. cit. Fig. 33, here reproduced in colour, PILXXXIV. In the text, KS. 
46, “She saw a fire in vehement motion, fed with very brilliant oil and mead (mahu- 
ghaya-parisiccamana = madhu-ghrta-parisicyamana), smokeless’ and crackling. The 
mass of. its flames, rising one above the other made as it were a network, and here 
and there the tips of the quivering flames scorched as it were the very sky (ambarath va 
"*payantam = ambaram iva: --pacat, cf. RV. X, 45, 7, sukrena Socisd dyam anaksan), 





L. Scheftelowitz, Die Apgkryphen dex Raveda, Breslau, 1906, pp. 72-80, and™ Sristkta”, in ZOMG. 75, 1921, 





ch established on her lotut-ground) that in Sumerian doctrine also Mother-Barth, “the fF ae mankind” 5 
“inven Ind" sad the “Tighe of heaven” Cangsan, Semitic Mythalogy pp. 1,910 ee 
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The great fire is blazing on a mountain. As being fed with oil and mead or honey, 
this is in any case a sacrificial fire, and both in this respect and as being kindled 
ono tsce il iaieelaials dicen ie, ciedantiad Vedic accounts of the first kindling of 
Agni, for example 1,13, 3-5 ‘(agnim) madhujihvath haviskrtam...barhir-- ghrtaprstham’, 
and |, 93, 6, ‘amanthad (agnith) pari Syeno adreh’. In the smaller representations of 
the Fire, in miniatures in which all of the Fourteen Dreams are seen together, it is 
always shown as burning actually upon an altar (vedi), of the type familiar on 
Kusdna coins. 

Tisald. sees also the Milky Sea (khiroya sAyaram =ksira-sdgaram) “with its 
waters spreading in all directions, its wind-driven billows rushing to and from the 
shore, lashed to foam by the monsters of the deep, with the mighty roar of Gafiga- 
eddy (gafg4varta)”, etc. (KS. 43, abbreviated). The picture, Pl. XXXV, Fig. I Hg. 
folio 32, Brown Fig. 30, shows us more than this. Here is the dangerous River of 
Life, with its near and farther shores, and a ‘mumuksu’ waiting on the bank, eager to 
board the Ship of Life, the Sun-ship, floating on the stormy waters'. The mast of 
this ship is the axis of the universe, cf. DaSakumaracarita, introductory verse, “mast of 
the ship of the earth, axis of the Zodiac” (ksauni-nau-kipa-danda: --jyotiscakrakea- 
danda), and the “one foot” of the Sun, who as the watcher in the crows 
nest surveys the universe (abhi yo visva bhuvandni caste, RV. VII, 61, I and parallel 
passages). An altogether analogous representation is that of the “mansion of the 
Sun”. illustrated from an Alpana painting in A. N. Tagore’s Banglar Vrata, pl. 99." 


“Then she saw a banner (dhayam=dhvajam) supported by a golden staff’, 
etc. (KS. 40-41), as represented in Pl. XXXV, Fig. 2, Brown Fig. 28, Hg. folio 31. 
The corresponding Vedic ‘ketu’, “banner”, is always the referent for Agni, Indra, 
or the Sun, and of the separation of light from darkness, cf, |, 129, 1, where in the 
beginning “there was no ‘ketu’ of day and night’, whereas in X, 103, If, Indra is 
called upon for aid in battle with the Titans when the “flags are gathered” (sarhrtesu 
dhvajesu), and when the Sun is risen “his banners (ketavah), his rays, are seen 
abroad amongst the kindreds, like shining fires” (AV. Alll, 2, 16), cf. Song of 
Solomon, VI, 4, “Terrible as an army with banners” ; in the DaSakumdaracarita, 





li Ch, for examiple, RV. Vil, 88, 3 "Where ! with Varuna embarked, drave cut our bark ints mid-ocean, rode 
on the crests of the waves, there bet Us swing in the easy-tiding swing” ; AV. Xl, 2. 47, “Mount this ship of Savir’s, les 
us cross over”; SB. Il, 3, 3, 14-15 "This ship is heavenwardbound" Tessie Tin 3 ta: pore. 

ss The chewon runaing down the mast isa lightning motif, and can be recognited also in the Alparia painting. In 
the latter, the “world” (represented by the circle or square) and the “earth-ship" below it, and by which the Sun's oné 
foot is supporred (pratigtha), are separated ; in the Jaina miniature combined to form an‘ “ark” with its “heast” 


(padavad). 
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Lc., “the staff of the banner ot the river of life” (ksaradamara-sarit-ketu-danda) is 
again an aspect of the axis of the universe’, 


For the lotus lake (pundariya, KS. 42=pundartka) cf, RV. X, 107, 10, where 
the palace in which Indra’s nuptials with the Guerdon (Dawn) are to be consummat 
ed is “like a lotus-lake” (puskariniva), and X, 142, 8 “Let there be pools and lotus- 
lakes” (pundarikani). The resonant abode (vimana) of light (KS. 42, Brown Fig. 31) 
corresponds to the Vedic “chariot of light” (jyotiratha), wherein Agni, Indra, and all 


the deities proceed, 


“The brimming vase (punna kalasa, KS. 41=piima kalasa, pirpa ghata) 
abode of Laksmi, with its bunch of lotus” (kamala-kalava=kamala kalapa) is perhaps 
the most familiar of all auspicious symbols throughout the history of Indian art. 
It is precisely as the abode of Sri-Laksmi as well as by itself that the brimming vase 
appears repeatedly in early Buddhist art, for example at Sac? Examples are illustrated 
here in Pl. XXXV, Fig. 2 (to lower right) and Pl. XXXVI (a large and admirably 
executed painting on cotton, unfortunately badly worn): It is however, a peculiarity of 
Jaina art that this ‘punna kalasa’, the Vessel of Plenty, is regularly provided with eyes, 
and thus indeed animated. This form of the symbol has been discussed by Hitttemann 
(Baessler Archiv, IV. 1913, pp. 52-53) and by Brown, loc. cit., p. 12. According to 
Hiittemann : Die Vase ist das Symbol des vollkommensten Wissens, des “kevala- 
fiina-darhsana. Brown suggests that the vase=cloud, and that the eyes are “a 
vestigial representation of the sun”, and cites AV. XIX, 53, 3, where “a Full Vessel 
is set upon Time’. A similar symbol is constantly employed in Mesopotamian art’ 
where it is always the source of two flowing streams (Vedic dvidharah). The brim- 
ming and inexhaustible vessel, then, is a representation of the Fountain of Life, and as 
a symbol seems to say “Let Soma never lack, that giveth rest” (somasya Sambhuvah, 
|, 105, 3), “May that unfailing spring (utsam---aksitam) that the Maruts milk 
(duhantah) be ever available” (VIII, 7, 16) , it is the “reservoir” (kosam, VIII, 72, 8) 
and “inexhaustible well (avatam---aksitam) of Soma” ib. 10-IL. It is indeed just as a 





DuTIMNia t= 





|. The sxis of the universe has many aspects in one and the same, ax well asin cognate traditions, Beside the 
tre2 of the chariot of light (the wheels of which are Heaven and Earth), that of the stem of the rose or lotus that represents 
the Mother of God, that of the Soma-stalk (RY. IX, 74, 2}, and that of the Sivelitgam. The axis is also the trunk of the 
Tree of Life, the sacrificial post (yOpa), the vertical (stauros, Shr, skambha) of the Cross, and the islamic quib. All 
things sre figured (arpita, AV. X; 7, 32) in this axis, 

2. Not indeed as a natwity, but perheps as a “materniny”, cf. my notice of Foucher's leanegraphy of the 
Boddha's Nativity, in JAOS. 55, pp. 323-595, 

3. Van Buren, E.D.. The Flowing Vase and the God with Streams, Berlin, 1933. 
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‘pina kalasa’ that the reservoir of Soma is represe 
Badami'. 

It is moreover precisely in this connection that the eyes, which could in any 
case be regarded as Varuna’s eyes, whether the Sun (X, 88. 13 and X, 29.7) 
or Sun and Moon (aki divas, | 72,10 and implicit in V, 62, 8), can best be 
explained, viz. as "the eyes of Soma, by which eyes of ours we see the Golden 
(Sun, or Germ)” (somasya svebhir aksabhih, |, 139, 2), as to which “eyes” 
a fuller explanation is given in AB. {I 32, “The eyes of the Soma-pressings are the 
silent praise (tusnim-Safisa=orationes secretae):--He who is a comprehensor of 
this, he by means of the eyed Soma-pressings reaches the light-world. The silent 
praise is the eye of the Sacrifice but though the silent praise is actually one, it 
is uttered twice, so that the one eye may be a pair of eyes”. 

These more fully documented explanations are by no means contradictory 
of those suggested by Hiittemann and Brown, whose interpretations, taken together, 
in the same way demonstrate for this symbol a significance both physical and 
spiritual’, , 





ed under Varuna’s protection, at 





Turning now from the prefiguring dreams to their realisation, we shall 
consider two more, and by no means the least informative of the types of Jaina 
illustration, Plate XXXVII reproduces a remarkable picture of the “Fortunate 

I. My Yakpas, [, Washington, 1931, Pl. 45, fig. 1. A large variety of forma of the brimming vase are illustrated 
in this tract, with discussion, pp. 61-64, 

é. The “eyes in |, 139, 2 are those of contemplation (dhl) and intellect (manas), terms which correspond again 
with Sun and Moon (Cf BU. I, 3, 14 and 16, and SB.%.5.3. 7), The text reads actually: somabhid cans manasd 
eyes", etc, and there can be no doubt that Grammunn is right i taking ‘cana’ here as “bejahende™. 

3. Ananalogy cen also be recognized in the ocelli painted on the bows of Indian thigs, and anctent ships 
elsewhere, whereby these ships are as it were aninated and assimilated to the Sun-ship and the living (trmarvat) ships 
of the Advins, Inatmuch asthe two sides of the thip {naumande, $8, [I, 3, 3, 15=bhitl, cf. naumanda in JB, I, 125, 
naurmandapa in Bauddh, 55, sometimes mistrantlated “rudders™), like the wo wheels of the chariot of light, corres- 
pond to brhat andursthantara, Ehavantya and girhapatys, Heaven and Earth, the two eyes must be those of the Sun and 
| 4. A similar dual application of all symbols (actually, the distinction of karma from jfana kinda) i highly 
good for the anslogows Vessel in the Grail tradition, where the Chalice it at the same time a food-crovider and a 
manifestation of the highest truth. | 

The designation of Soma ‘as dambha, rendered by “thar giveth rew” ix signifcantin this connection ; for this 
“reat”, from one paint of view, i that which is coincident with the attainment of desire, and from another i: the peace of 
liberation from desire, inasmuch as we no longer desire, but rather love, what we possess. 
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Sunrise” (Sri siryodaya is the marginal annotation) of the morning following 
the night of Tisalés dreams and actual conception, “He, the thousand-eved 
(i. e., all seing) maker of the day, shining in his radiance, awakened the groups 
of lotuses (i. c., the ‘grounds’ of all the worlds). When in due season the Angel 
of Day had arisen and by the blows of his hands the darkness was expelled, 
then the Ksatriya Siddhattha’ rose from his bed” (sayanijjao abbhutthei, KS. 
59,=sayaniya abhyuttisthati). That is in effect a description of the First Sunrise 
in the beginning of days {agre ahudn) so often celebrated in RY. ; that Siddhattha 
“rises from his couch” is more than a simple daily wakening, it is the resuscitation of 
the Father in the Son, in accordance with the Vedic conception of linear descent, in 
which the son becomes the “father’s father” (pituspitr) as well as his “own son’, or 
grandson, ‘taniinapat , for Agni, indeed is kindled by Agni (I, 12, 6). That sunrise and 
that sun are indeed the same as those of the corresponding hour when the Great 
Hero has been actually born and the “universe is resplendent with one light” (KS. 97, 
cf. jyotir jyotisim, “light of lights”, RV. |, 113, 1, jyotir ekam bahubhyah, “one light 
for many”, |, 93, 4; ekah siryah, “one Sun”, VIII, 58, 2. etc., and similarly J. |. 76, 
ekobhasd ahesum), which is the manifestation of the Conqueror in the worlds’. 

In the miniature, to cite Professor Brown, “the bright golden ball of the sun, with 
first a blue and then a white rim against a red background (cf. KS. 59, “the inhabited 
world was, as it were, dipped in saffron’), is just above a variegated mountain peak”, 
That is mount Meru, Vedic ‘parvata, adri’, “The rock of ages”, adtim acyutam, VI, 
17, 5, whence the cattle (potentialities unrealised) are freed, the Rock (aSman) whence 
flows the River of Life, ‘asmanvatl, sarasvati, RV, passim, the Himavat of KS. 36, 
and Meru “around which the Sun for ever circles,” Ks. 392 Itis upon this same 


I. Inthe. Buddhist legend, Siddhartha is the name of the Son. In ether case the goal (arths) attained is that 
foreseen by Age, X, 51,5 “That was the goal (etam artham) |, Agni, wotted of *. Note in this connection that the 
Buddha's corresponding Hesitation (Brahmasatryuttam, 5. |, 138 f.) io like Agni's really a wepidation~""le was fore- 

2. The release of prisoners and remission of debes (KS. 102), in accordance asic is with Indian cuwom at the 
‘Guth of a royal heir, corresponds in reality to the Harrowing of Hell om the sccasion of the Bodhisarva's A aloning 
4. 1, 76, and this ia really a “release from what tt Varuga’s, from Yerma‘s hobble, from all original sin” (RV. ™, 97, 16). 
That it is the Indian custom to release prisoners, eft, at the birth of a royal heir affords an admirable example of 
“reqularigy™, a3 this term is employed technically in connection with “agibilia’. "The pattern of an orthodox society i, 
just as much as its ritual where everything is done “in imitation of what was done in the beginning” exemplary, and 
precisely therefore “regular” (prvya, dharmia). Exogamy, for example, “depends” upen the principle thet the Theotokos 
ignevera Devi, but always an Auuti, ie. in origin, though the becomes, a Devi by her marriage, just aa a woman 
‘becomes a “member” of her husband's family, 

3. The mountain comesponds to the Buddhist grdhraktta, “Vulture Peak”, cf, SP, XV, 10, “Lhave newer 
deft this Vulture Peal". ‘That Indea is the“cfficiant corresponds not only ta the Brabmanical part he also plays as 
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Meru that Indra performs the Conqueror’s lustration (abhiseya=abhiseka, described 
in KS. 97-99), which is not merely a natal bath and baptism, but a royal initiation 
(rajasiya),' as represented in Pl, AXXVIII Fig.l , and also, one cannot doubt, the same 
as the mountain upon which, again with Indra ony the Conquerors ‘sacerdotal 
initiation (diksa) is effected, as represented in Pl. XXXVIII_ Fig.2. Both of the characters 
thus formally communicated and imprinted are the Genii’ by divine right, as they 
are those of every Messiah born in the ‘genealogia regni dei.’ 

We consider next the representation of an apparently trivial episode of the 
‘enfances , based on Hemacandra’s Trisastisalakdpurusacaritra, parva [0, summarised by 
Brown, loc. cit. p. 32 in connection with his reproduction of the same miniature, our 
Pl. XXXVIIL Fig. 3. A deity unnamed in this text, but in whom we have previously 
recognized Death (mrtyu),? is jealous of the Great Hero's “virtue” (viryam, virile 
power)," and upon an occasion when the latter is at play’ with his companions, 











Agnidh when he beings the strew for the Bodhisstrva’s Throne of Awakening (bodhi-pallathka= Vedic vedi), bus equally 
to his potition in RY. passim, as offictant at the Firs: Sacrifice, where he obtains his title of “Hero”, 

1. According ta which Indra’s virya is linked with that of his namesake, in the manner described in 5B. V, 
4, 2, 8-9, citing VS, X%, 20. It should be noted that virya. is “hercivm” not merely in the sense of “bravery”, but as 
the “whole virtue” of the “Hero”, his “manhood” (not “humanity") in every seme, and os “virility”, including the 
“seminal virtue” (cf, Babler’s rendering of virya by “seed” jin his transletion of Manu, |, 8). {ris then as much by- his 
vivifying power as by his bravery that the Hero conquers Death, and awakens these that are asleep. 

2 lt ig remarkable aed mot without in ironies, thar both of the Conquerors, berth Great Heroes (Buddhist and 
Jaina}, despite the vehement assertions of Kpatriya superiority that have been made, abandon the household life, receive 
a sacerdotal initiation (which is also -a ‘second birth’), and play the. party of the prietly and omniscient Agni. that 
of the Brahman who ‘jitavidydch vadadi’, RV. X, 71, I]; the abandonment of the household life (abhinikkhamana) is 
precisely the translation of Agni from the garhagatya to the Ehavantya altar, “The superiority of knowledge to action, 
that of intellectual to physical operation, which is of the essence of Brahmanical and of all other orthodax doctrines, 
is freely admumed ; the Kgatriya as such, the man of ection a2 such, it treated a3 a mere worldiing. And this is carried 
wo far that one may say thar in Buddhism and Jainism, the position of che kpatra, the regnum, although nominally 
exalted, is actually degraded, What corresponds in Europe is the replacement of the concepts of purity and regularity 
by these of Puritan and moralism. The sensbility thats ina measure proper mo the regnum (as dutingunbed from 
the sacerdotum), now unrestrained and overreaching, becomes a sentimentality, of in ather words materialism, 
characteristically expressed in an undue contempt of the world, no longer seen at a theophany. On the other hand, the 
doctrine of a due proportion of the outer to the inner life is maintained:in both the orthodox developments of Vidic 
tradition, respectively Vaiggava (karma yoga, Keatriys initiation) and Saive (jfiina yoga, & . ini . In other 
words, the Indian rejection of Buddblen: wes normative, in. the same sense that the “Thomist revival” (considered 
apart from the bigotry of some-of its exponents) is normative at the present day. 

3. MPA, Bulletin, No. 197, p. 38,.q.¥. | have since discovered (Pumachandran, loc. cit. p.-117) thar the 
story is also told in the Sei Purina (Vol. IV) and in the Vardhamina Purina, and that here the name of serpent is 
given there as Sashgama, Le. Death, cf. BV. X, 14, 1, where Yama is sarhgamano jananim, The-episode it ilumraied 
amongst the older paintings at Tiruparuttilounram, see Ramachandran, Pi. Vil, fy. |. 

4, dt is precisely by his “virile-energy”, viryena, 1, 11.5) that Indra (mahavira in [, 32, 6) overcomes the ser- 
pent, Ahi, who is also Vyrra, Death, enc. 

5. “Play”, sc. lila: cf. RV. IX, 20, T where Soma goes, “playfully” (kriluh) eo his sacrificial death ; % 35 
where Agni’s flames are “playful” ; X, 85, 18 and 42, fetjantau ; X, 79, Galotlan ketjan ; and twenty five other Vedic | 
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“assumed the form of a serpent and appeared at the foot of a tree”, just’as Mara in 
the Buddha legend appears. at the foot of the Tree of Awakening. All but the Great 
Hero are terrified and run away (as Indra is similarly deserted in his conflict. with 
Vitra, RV. Vill, 96, 7; AB. IV, 5, etc, and the Bodhisattva in his conflict with Mara, 
J. |, 72). Presently the serpent assumes the form of one of the boy companions, 
and is no longer recognized ; all set about to climb the tree; the winner is to have the 
privilege of riding on the. backs of the losers. Mahavira naturally reaches the top 
first, and there “shines like the Sun above Mt Meru”, while his companions hang 
below as “branch-creatures”, i. ¢. like birds or monkeys. Expressed in Vedic terms, 
the Great Hero has defeated Death and as the Solar Eagle rests on the topmost 
branch of the Tree of Life. while below him are all creatures, nested in its branches; 
as in RV. | 164 22, “It is in that tree that all the eagles taste the mead, abide, and 
make their nests; at its top, they say, the fig is sweet, which none may reach who 
knoweth not the Father”, cf. also PB. XIV. I, 13 where it is a matter of climbing a 
tree, and the question is put, “Those who ascend to the top of the great tree, how. 
do they fare therafter?”, and answered “Those who have yings fly away, those 
without wings fall down"; on climbing the tree, cf. also PB, IV, 7. 10. and JUB, 
|, 3 and III. 13. 








IV 


Let us consider, in conclusion, no longer the explicit references of the paintings, 
but the manner in which these references are made, In the miniature last discussed, 
an example may be seen of the method known as “continuous narration” of 
“continuous action”, defined in Professor Brown's words as “the portraying in one 
composition of two or more scenes from the same series”. Taking first the tight 
hand half of the picture, we see Mahavira alone, carrying a. “hockey-stick”’, and 
before him the Serpent, coiled about the Tree (in a fashion suggestive of Christian 
representations of the Fall, where indeed the “situation”, viz. “in Eden”, is the same, 
although the “event” is different) ; Mahavira’s right hand is extended, perhaps about 
“to pick up the snake like a piece of rope and throw it to the ground”. There is 

no indication of a climbing contest (which seems to be implied by the figures of 
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the two SompRMIons in the upper register of Brown's Fig. 67); the Sake inet 

resented as climbing in competition, for it is in the form of One of Mahavira’s 
ivesaiel: and not ‘propria persona’, that the Snake competes. Then considering 
only the left hand side of the picture, and ignoring the Serpent, but not the Tree 
(which still defines the “situation”) we see the Great Hero, nimbate as before, 
but now having won the forfeit, riding on the back of one of the companions, or 
more probably on the back of the Serpent, on the shoulders of Death, still in the 
assumed person of one of the companions’. In the same way in Brown's Fig. 106, 
the painter “combines two moments of the narrative---the urging by Krishna's wives: 
and the urging by Krishna himself” (Brown, loc. cit. p. 46). 

The method of continuous narration is not of course specifically Jaina, nor 
even specifically Indian, but rather simply “primitive”. In Pl. XXXYIII, Fig. 4 we 
adduce an excellent example from a Buddhist source of the second century B.C., ie., 
antedating by more than a millennium and a half the Jaina miniatures that have been 
discussed above. In this Buddhist relief the Naga Erakapatra is shown three times 
in one and the same composition,” first as a seven-headed serpent in its own watery 
home, then in human form with ptnene tinnde still in the waters, but in an attitude of 
worship, and finally in this second form kneeling beside the altar and tree that 

Here, then, is a method of narration---possible in visual art, but difficult im 
words’=--according to which a succession of events is actually represented in spatial 
simultaneity, The method contrasts with that of a now much more familiar and 
“realistic” type of art in which a strictly momentary condition, rather than a continu- 
ous act of being, is depicted. The limiting concepts are on the one hand that of the 
“world-picture” (jagac-citra)* in which all that belongs to every where and every 

I. fo dha eontiuaaes the Serpent again assumers terrible ophidian form, but it defeated in conflict, does: 
reverence to Mahivirs, and retires to its own place. Here the equivalence to Krishna’s Kiliya-damans is evident. 


2. For the sory see JRAS, 1926, pp. 629730. The type of the seven-hooded, or sometimes three-hooded. 
Naga of Indian iconography is the protean serpent dragon (Ahi-Vitra-Viivarfipa) whose seven-rayed head becomes: 
by sacrificial transformation Agni, or the Sun with his seven mys, or Seven Suns that light the Seven Regions. 
Similarly the Sumerian: Mushusu, sever-hesded dragon slain by Ninurta, and as Langdon remarks (Semitic Mythology, 
Pp. 130) “a would be remarkable if this entire Indian and Iranian legend was not ultimately Sumerian”. The ame 
apples t0 the slaying of a polycephalows Hydra by Herakles (really a conflict of the Son with the Father), cf. Frankfort, 
“Gods and myths on Sangonid seals”, Iraq, |, 1934, p. 19. Erakapatea’s procession is an ati sarpana in the sense already 
explained, see also my Darker Side of Dawn, Washington, 1935, and “Angel and Titan, a study in Vedic ontology”, to 
appear in JAQS. immediately, 

3. Possible, however, when words employed not as signs but as symbols are pregnant with many meanings ; 
such aweof words tending towerds the = Sah pcp pil i ieee et A RRA a inelect 

| : ! | hb.“ OM" is a “continuous narrative”. 
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‘when takes place immediately and is seen ata single glance without duration or 
spatial analysis; and on the other, that of the static glimpse of what takes place 
at a single moment ina given time sequence and ina given place determinable 
geographically. These limiting concepts are then of two entirely different “nows” , 
in one case the now of eternity, in the other a dateable now ; and in the same way, 
concepts of two entirely different “heres”. one that is everyw ¢, the other local. 
Evidently, the continuously narrative art tends rather to the representation of the 
now of eternity apart from temporal and spatial extension, than to the now 
envisaged by the painter of effects and of events. 


In this respect the visual art again reflects a point of view that is unequivocally 
expressed in the Vedas, that of the real immediacy of all the happenings that may 
seem to be described as taking place in succession, We have treated of this 
elsewhere in an article entitled Eternal Creation in the Rg Veda', and shall do so 
now more briefly. That *the divine life is uneventful is indicated in RV. by the 
‘constant use of the historical present ; by the constant employment of such words as 
‘sadya,” maksu, muhur’, and ‘nu’ in the sense “immediately” and not at any one time 
more than another; and by explicit statements contradicting from the ‘jaadna kanda’ 
and ‘paramarthika’ point of view the reality of those “events” that are related elsewhere 
in the form of “imyths” and “legends” (akhydna, itihdsa) and, from the literal-minded 
(karma-kanda and pratyaksa-priya) point of view~--that of the lowest level of 
weference---may seem to have actually “taken place”. 


That RV. deals as stated above only with a timeless act of being will be 
illustrated here only briefly. Taken together, the three citations next following assert 
the simultaneity of the Conception, Nativity, and Mission : Ill, 29,3 “No sooner 
impregned than bare the Bull” (sadyah pravita vfsayamajana) , IV, 7, 10 “No sooner 
‘born than he displayed his Vital-power” (sadyah jatasya dadySanam ojas) , X, 5, I 
“No sooner born than instant -d and went on his great errand” (yadi jijanad--- 
nu vavaksa sadyo mahi dityam caran). In the same way it is said that all of Indra‘s 
‘famous battles are merely works of imagination, as true and no more true today than 
they were in the beginning, as true and no more true here than at the outermost limits 
‘of space: “All that they call thy battles, Indra, are indeed nothing but thy Magic 
(mayetsa te yani yuddhani Shuh), neither hast thou any foe today, nor hast thou ever 
had in time past” (X, 54, 2, cf VI. 18, 12); “It is by thy speculation that thou art 

I. To appear in the Vedanta Kesari, Ramakrishna Memorial Number ; and in French, in Le Voile d" Isis, 

2. Literally, “today”, “this day”. CE, Eolhaet and others, “hodie est eocenes”. 


MMesenger™ (yat apravict dadhate ha garbham, eic.), 
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most slayer of the Dragon” (dhiya--+vrtrahantamah, VIII, 24, 7). It is the cutting 
edge of the “tongue” by way of “axe” that “hews” (taks) the wood of which the 
world is made (e.g. |, 20,2 vacoyuja tataksa manasa), by way of spade that digs up 
Agni (SB. VI, 3.134 and 4.15). The creation, in other words is noumenal and 
nominal, a matter of nomenclature fkenadbeye)) that is to say of ideas only, of all 
those forms (ndmani) that Varuna knows speculatively (dhiya), mirrored, that is to 
say, in that world-picture of which we spoke above. 

The actus primus (arambha) of the human artist: (mantrin, silpin, ete.) is in the 
same way a contemplation (dhyana), the actus secundus or servile operation (karma, 
vrata) an imitation (anukarana) of this vision (tad dhyatam) seen as if in a mirror 
(pratibimbavat),. i.e. “speculatively”. We can hardly wonder then that the result 
should be in some degree comparable to the world-picture, to some extent and as far 
as possible a representation of things sub specie aeternitatis, apart from time and 
space. The same thing can be recognized in the technique of vertical prdjection, 
perspective & cheval, the “bird's eye” view of things, which is so characteristic of 
Jaina painting and Indian art generally as well as of other traditional arts. For it is 
again the Sun, Varuna’s “eye”, Agni as Mitra ‘usarbudh’, the Buddha as “eye in the 
world” (cakkhum loke D. IL 158, S.1, 138, Sn. Ill, 9, 6," the Sun who is most 
eminently “equestrian” and isthe “bird” that sees the world-picture (visvam abhi 
caste, etc. RV. |, 164.44 IL 40,5, VII GLI, X, 85, 18, etc, Katha Up. V, If) 
spread out (uttanam, prathitam) like a map without horizons (aparimana, aparidhi), 
and not as one sees who stands below and gazes horizontally, where ‘distance’ is 
obscured by “foreground”." 

We are not by any means suggesting that the methods of. continuous narration 
and vertical projection were devised in order to be the presentation of a vision of 
things apart from time and space, but rather that things seen apart from time and 
space, in ‘dhyana, Vedic ‘dhi’, could not have been otherwise represented. One could 
not merely by an arbitrary and “archaistic” imitation of the method repeat its implica 

1. In other words, the whole of RV. isan “arrangement” of God, who is variously named according to his 
manifestations (V, 44,6), whom being One they subdivide mentally (X, 114, 5,cf. II, 19, 4and Vill, 58, I), the 
Sacrifice by which he is extended (4, 90, 6) and discriminated (%, 99, 14) being essentially exernal, and (like the Christian 
Sacrifice, the Mass) only accidentally connected with time, for “He has once for all done what is inimitable ax long a 
the sun and moon alternately shall rae” (X, COs 1s ersten tem 

2. Sn. Il, 9, 6, bhagavan buddhacakhund lokarh volokesi. 


3. Katha Up. “V. 11, sarvalokanys calqui. 

4. The solar point of view (darlaga) is not only a hieratic, but also the royal point of view, as distinguished 
from the plebeian point of view implied by horizontal perspective; the Sun being husband of the Earth stretched out 
below him (uttinam bhoOmim, M27, 13 and X, 142, 5) in the same way that a hing isthe husband of the earth 


(bhopati). 
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tions ; the thing must “proceed from within, moved by its form”. The modality of 
“primitive” art is not a “style” adapted by a process of reasoning to a given content, 
but concreated with its content, just as whatever is created in the likeness of a given 
form is not an imitation of a preexisting form, but, “concreated”” with its form, by 
which it is informed.' 

It has thus been demonstrated what is the ultimate content of Jaina art, and 
that its stylistic formulae are not merely appropriate to, but inseparable from the 
expression of this content, and asa matter of infallible necessity. All this will apply 
with equal validity to the interpretation of the iconography and technical formulae of 
other than Jaina Indian arts, none of which can be profoundly understood apart from 
their roots in Vedic symbolism ; and will apply in the same way to all other orthodox 
arts, Christian or folk art for example. For the burden and idiom alike of all such 
orthodox art has been continuously transmitted in accordance with the “universal and 
unanimous tradition” (sandtana dharma, philosophia_perennis, etc.) of which the 
ultimate source is a “revelation”, (Sruti, etc.) received in the beginning from the Light 
of Lights. 

List of illustrations 
Plate *OCKIIL, Fig. 1. Indra’s court. Ms. Ha. now Museum of Fine Art, Boston, No, 35. 38; Fig. 2. 
Marinegamesi feaving Devaninds. M. F.A., Boston, Ms No. 17. 2277; Fig. 3. Tisala's dream of the White 


Elepharé. Ms. Hg, Heeramaneck collection, 
Plate XXXIV. Tisala’s dream of the Fire. Ms. Hg. Heeramaneck collection. 
Plate XXXV, Fig. 1. The Milky Ocean, | 7 











zc andq. 45, a. 4d 2). 
‘This may seem at 2 first glance to contradic: what applies to iH® artist's servile operation (actu: secundus), in 
which an essential form fint sen intellectually ix subsequecily imitated in material, But it must be understood that a 






Mpect (nima, ripa) ; indtvisibility of content (nama) and style (rps) in the material object made by art reflects the 
indivisibility of content and style in what is already as “art in the artnt”™ « “concept, per verbum in intellectu canceptums 
Pesoften by manss on vic, not an absolutely immaterial form, but a formulation, : . 
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A NOTE ON RAGAMALA 


Gy Nanalal C. Mehta 1.0.5. 





One of the most interesting illuminated Mss. at the 3odleian collection of 
Oriental paintings in Oxford is Ms. Laud Or 149. It had received Passing mention 
by Binyon and Arnold in their work ‘The Court Painters of the Great Moguls.” 
Three pictures, Ragini Kanhara and Vilaval have been reproduced by Stchoukine 
in ‘La peinture Indienne 4 | époque des Grands Moghols’ on plate 72 while 
Ragini Paficama was reproduced on plate 73 and assigned to the beginning 
of the 17th century (see p, 207). 


This date is not tenable, for the Laudian Ms. has been in the Bodleian since 
[640 and among the pictures of the Ragas there are two panels of Persian 
Nastalik calligraphy dated 1587 and 1602-3 (A. H. IOf1) respectively, the latter 
having a picture of a Raga stuck onthe back of the same leaf. The Ms. was 
probably acquired through Sir Thomas Roe who was ambassador at the court 
of Jehangir in IGIS, The pictures undoubtedly belong to the closing years of the 
[6th century. The pictures are labelled in Persian on the margin by slips, separately 
pasted on and are obviously contemporary. They must have been painted at 
least prior to 1587. The pictures of the following Ragas were found in this album : 
Sv. Malhara , 5. Maligora (?) 8. Gunakali = Malavi (?) 9. Vibhasa , Ov. Kanhara ; 
{5. Bhairava ; 19, Asdvari ; 20v. Dhanasti ,; 25. Nat , 29. Hindol ; 31. Malakausa , 
33v. Syima Gujari , 36v. Paficama ; 40. Varari , 45, Bhairavi , 49, Devakali, 62. 
Vildval ; O66v. Vasanta. 

We have here Raga pictures whose relatively carly date is beyond doubt, and 
which help to bridge the development of the mediaeval Gujarati school of Painting 
and that of the later Moghul and Rajput schools.' 












I. See my note'‘on page 159 in the Bodleian Quarterly Record, 1932, Vol, Vil, No. 76. 
a7 
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Stchoukine published two pictures of Raga Malakausa and Ragini Bhairavi 
on plates 70 and 71 from a - — — = 
British Museum Ms. which is 
ascribed also to the beginning 
of the I7th century. These are 
undoubtedly earlier than the 
pictures in the Laudian Ms. and 
apparently continue the tradition 
of the western Indian paintings, 
typified by the illustrations of 
the Jaina Mss.’ Ragini Vasanta 
(Pl. XLT)’ belongs to a related 
and = =probably even earlier ' 
series. Recently some Raga 
pictures purely of the westerm 
Indian school have been dis- 
covered which | hope to deal with 
in a subsequent note. ‘Raga 21’ 
(Pl. XXXIX) as the drawing 
is inscribed on the upper margin, 
belongs to an altogether different 
tradition and may be assigned 
to the latter half of the sixteenth century. Ragini Malavi (Pl. XL, Fig. 2) belongs 
to aseries from the end of the [6th century, obviously inspired by the typical 
Muslim architecture of the period. The pictures were acquired in Udaipur and it is very 
probable that they were actually painted in Rajputana, judging from the simple colour 
schemes, the deep red borders’ and the Hindi labelling ina rectangle. Painted in 
yellow at the top of the picture. A certain amount of shading is resorted to in 
showing off the architectural details of the projections and also the diaphanous 
quality of the dresses. 

OF the second half of the sixteenth century, and painted no doubt in 
Gujerat, is another series of which Ragini Yogiya is shown on Pl, XL. Fig. I. The 
Ragini illustrated on p. 146 belongs to a series of a hundred pictures, the last one 


I. Private collection, Mew ‘York, 

2. Private collection, Calcutta. The margins are not shown on Pl, XOXMDM, 

3. One painting (Rigini Batgila) however has a figure of a deer caught by a dragon picked our in gold on 
the border, 


= 7 





= 
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being dated Sathvat 1709 Jyesta Vadi 8. The place name is also given but | Have not 
yet been able to decipher it. The series is specially interesting stylistically and 
lam not aware of the big black ball shaped omaments worn by women on the 
wrists and the black hanging tassels in any other period but that of Akbar. Every 
picture of the series has a conventional border which forms, as it were, the foundation 
of the pictorial architecture, The venue of the series is undoubtedly Rajoutana and 
the place name which is not quite distinct may be Nasratgarh. The inscriptions’ 
at the top are in a somewhat incorrect Sanskrit. The verses appear to have been 
borrowed from a variety of sources.’ 

From the material now available there canbe but little doubt that we shall 
have to look for the origins of the Raga pictures beyond the Mogul period and 
seck some of them in the development of western Indian painting. 


|. Of later series of Riga and Ragils the following may be mentioned. — 

Sumptuous paintings of the early [8:h century with Sanskrit inecriptions in the collection of the Thakur Sahil 
of Dilwara (Udaipur). 

Examples of the Deccan style in the collection of the Right Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari at Hyderabad. 

Several distinct styles of Pahari Raga pictures of the ISth and the early [9th century, cf. the reproductions 
in my Hindi book "Bharatiya Citrakala” published by the Hindustani Academy of Allahabad. 

Beith Museum manuscript No. OR. 576/21994, probably belonging to the early nineteenth century. 
A good many pictures are signed by the artivts, Sitaladas, Gindhdrlil and Bahaduninha. The inscriptions are in golden 
letters and some of the mounts are elaborately decorated. Manuscript OR. 56c has 35 paintings, Most of these 
paintings hava onthe top of the picture some verses of Hindi poetry by an unknown author; cf, Bharatiya Cirakala, 


pp. 80.92. 
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body-like appearance of the Buddha beyond its anthropomorphical limits. There and 
with this elevation it outgrows itself, it is slightly higher tha expects, but by the - 
little that it is higher, it exceeds the limits. “Purusa who has a thousand heads, — 
a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, investing the earth in all directions exceeds it by 
ten (afigula) fingers’ breadth” (RV. X. 90. 1). Such is the Purusa before the: actifice 
and this excess is not distributed in the sacrifice into the manifested world. It 
remains beyond it and the Buddha Lokottara comprises it in his substance which 
also invests the earth in all directions. Of this exceeding quality of the Buddha 

substance as Mahapursa, unqualified (nirguna) and not manifested (avyakta), i. ¢., 

“before the sacrifice’, the Usnisa is the emblem, The knowledge of it underlies such 

legends as that of the Brahmin who doubted the body of the Buddha to be sixteen 

feet high and wanted to measure it witha bamboo rod sixteen feet high. But it 

constantly rose above the end of the rod ; or, a stipa was built around a small 

stipa. As the monument progressed in height the small stipa always exceeded it by 

three feet." This outgrowing as an incessant process is marked by asmal] measure, 

No measure at all can indicate how far it reaches for it reaches beyond the manifested 

world in which alone measure counts. Ten afigulas, three feet or four afguias’ connote 

exactly the same, i.e, a being beyond the limits. It stands for the Mahdpurusa as~ 
‘nirguya. Such is the function of the smallness of the emblem. There number does 

not count ; it could be indefinitely large and it is variably small, “unmeasured in the 

measured out’ for it does not refer to this world of Maya, to the cosmos which is 

ordered by number and measure’. 


The substance of the Buddha image exceeds the semblance of bodily limits 
and makes it into that of the Lokottara Buddha. This takes place at the apex of the 
head (fontanella minor) where the threshold of Brahman (brahmarandhra) js situated 
and where the thousand petalled (sahasrara) lotus is unfolded downward with its 
pericarp aloft. This point on high is ‘the door called Vidhrti (tearing asunder) the 
Nandana, the place of beatitude’’. Here “where the root of the hair divides, the Purusa 
opens the sides of the head.” Further it is said : “The channel (nadi) called Susumna 

(going upwards within the spinal cord to the brahmarandhra) serving as the passage 














Fiiven Theang (Julien), Mémoire: Vol. fl, p. 10. 

lbad. Vol. |, p. 108, 

Pratimilakganam, (J, N. Banerjea) p. 10, 

Atharva V. X. 7, 39. ; 

Mays being measured cut is limited and so is the cosmos, the totality cf manifestation, 
At Up, U4. 3, 7, | 

Tait, Up. |. & 1. 
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of rina (breath), through that channel let him proceed upward”.’ “From thence 
he goes to selflessness and he obtains al(I)-one-ness (kevalatva). Having crossed the 
limit let him Join himself to the limitless in the crown of the head”. The Saivas call it 
Sivasthanam (abode of Siva) the Vaignavas call it Parama Purusa.’ 
The ‘threshold’ is the site of the Usnisa. At this place the limit is crossed. Here 
“the Susumpa leads upwards and pierces the solar orb. By it they go the highest 
path’® This is the place of Nirvana and here the breath (prana, ic, uddna) passes 
outside. The place of Nirvaga is signalled in reliets in a twofold manner. Flying 
Vidyadharas hold a stipa, as if it were a crown, above the Buddha's head,‘ and in 
Pala stelac the Parinirvana scene is carved just above the head of the main 
Buddha image in the middle, the eighth and the highest amongst the scenes of his 
career which are threaded along the edge of the slab.’ 
The Site of the Lisiiga is at the Brahmiatandhra. It fies int the place of 
fiteHection of the Wéttical ais which paises aldtig the Body aid beyond it, and 
an imaginaty horizontal plane Which rests on the top of the skull. Here the 
Buddha-woild comprehensible by the semblance Of his body Cilminates and this 
climax of Béing (bhavagra) is the point, the momient of transition from the 
matitésted Body of Buddha “to the tinborh Dhatmiakaya by the great perpendicular 
Alowg thig dreat Berpendicilar path Praga Weads beyond death.” It moves 
5 the Susiintd while at the same time “pervading all, For “breath fs the sap of 





























which leads beyond the body. Within it, breath inflates what it traverses” and 





nsive body of the Buddha is pervaded throughout by the agent 
makes the limbs found". [ts pneumatic 


Katha Up. i. 6. 165. Maici V1. 21. 
Karli, cf: Cocmaraswamy, Lc. Pl. V. Fig. 3. 
Kramrisch, lc. Fig. 17, etc. | 
Bardo Thidol (W. , Evan Wentz, The Tibetan book of the dead. p- BF. 
. By. Up. 1. 3.9 
te? has ean ernployed instead of he” oh Bootnine OF the alnarnitivd Ue hn this essay. OF rina snd Great 
9. Br. Up. L 3. 1% 7 
1d, Taitt, Up. Ik. 2. “Different from this which consists of te essere of food it the oer, the inner slf which 
consists Of breath, The former is filled by this. ir also has the shape of man. Like the human shape ofthe former, ts 
the human shape of the lazer.” The image is ideniical in the worded and in the sculpted or painted vernon. 
Ll. Anuvyatians, Sumouf op. ck. p. 616. 
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aspect, their surging fluid shape. In conformity with this appearance, Hiuen Thsang 
speaks of the Usnisa of the image of Bodh-Gaya as a fleshy cone.’ The 
comprehensive substance of the Buddha image remains the same along the vertical 
axis, below and above the zero point of Nirvana. So it also appears, while in fact 
the Usnisa is an emblem, a thing without qualities, i.e, without thingness, real only 
by the position it occupies and the reference it bears. It is correct to say that the 
Usnisa is not visible to the eyes of ordinary beings.’ It cannot be, emblem as it is 
of ‘nirguna’ Mahapurusa. In ‘theory’ the Universal Being is invisible to all and the 
sages Ekata, Dvita and Trita had to leave Svetadvipa without having been able to 
see him." 

When it is. asked “What knowledge is the Tathagata pe sessec 
of so that the protuberance on his head ic shining ?”* The answer is “Who 
‘has known this place is never born again.”* The Usnisa which marks 
the Brahmarandhra, while pointing upward widens towards the bottom, 
an inverted shape. It recalls the stapa in form and meaning.’ Placed on the 
Zero point it can be traversed either way along the vertical axis. While it is there 
that the breath (udana) goes beyond, it also enters by the same channel. At the 
site of commutation Vayu, the wind, enters and Agni, Aditya and Brahman,’ and by 
placing the hand on the Brahmarandhra (of — an image of Siva or . Sakti) 
Pranapratistha (the establishment of prapa within the image) is performed’. ‘With 
the establishment of breath all is established.’ By breath or by air, as by a thread 
this world and the other world are strung together and Praga is Brahman (the 
sitratman). In it the Udana abides.” Such is the place of the Usnisa, the plummet 
on the zero point of Satratman and Susumna, aaer> 


This does not exhaust the emblematic function of the Usnisa and before 
approaching its further import the interpretations hitherto made of this symbol have to 
be considered, The accepted meaning, “protection from the heat’, and its interpretation 
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as turban have sei Sila she Uinta as caper Bar etal Jens 
The early texts . (Mahadpadana and Lakkhana Suttanta, Lalitavistara) 
while enumerating the marks of the Mahdpurusa do not interpret them. Burnouf 
already saw that the ine Abels i the term Usnisa in a particular sense. It is 

et absent from Brahmanical texts. The Mahabharata (Santi parva XII, 
336 and 344) deseiibes the inhabitants of Svetadvipa (white island) and Nara and 
Narayana as having heads like umbrellas (catrakytisirsa) and the same character is 
attributed to the head of the world-ruler by the Brhatsamhhita and Samudrika Sastra.’ 
This attribute refers to the head alone and not to the part which exceeds it, 
This quality Buddhaghosa* had before him when he commented on Unhisasisa 
as referring to the well developed forehead and head of the Mahapurusa. It 
figures separately in the list of MahSpurusa Laksanas and also athe the 
Anuvyafijanas.* It has its prototype in Atharva Veda X. 7.32 “the sky his head’ 
and its tantric elaboration in Satcakra Nirapapa 40, where Sahasrara is located 
in the empyrean (parama vyoma), This lotus has its head tumed downwards. 
In contemporary and traditional tantric paintings the petals of the Sahasrara lotus 
fall back over the wide expanse of the skull. Si Kalfcarana’ says: The lotus of 
a thousand petals is like a canopy. [tis above all. But in the centre where 
“the subtle Bindu manifests the pure Nirvana Kala the pericarp of the lotus is. 
directed upwards'” and so is also the Usnisa. 


Position and function of this emblem, its static appearance sad: dynamic 
meaning, associated as it is with the flame device and Saeaicaly commented upon in 
texts, further enlarge its symbolism and suggest a new translation of the term 
consonant with its significance." The Lalitavistara has it that “after Bhagavan 
had plunged into deep meditation suddenly from the interstices of the crown of 
his Usnisa there issued the ray of light called the light of knowledge born of itself 


BSc ere: 76; 5.5. p. 78g af. J. N, Banerjes’slucid account of Usriga-tarastatt, ete, IH. vol. Vil, p.499. 
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4. Amala Tipoani, Avalon, op. eit. p. 179. 

5. Satcalra Nirfipaga, 42. 

6. Mention hes already been made (Kramrich, Mahtpurvpa Lalgana, The golden book of Tagore, p. 285) 
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which brings the remembrance of the former Buddhas. It illuminated all — 

dwellings of the gods of the pure abodes. The flood of light from’ the’ Tathagata 
emitted the following Gathas (verses)',” Such knowledge must have been had 
by Hiuen Thsang speaking about the ‘fleshy cone’ on the Buddha's head ; there, 
he says, appear celestial miracles and the divine puissance shows itself in splendour.’ 


The crown of the Usnisa is painted golden yellow jin the Mara- 
dharsana scene, Ajanta, cave |.’ Its cylindrical shape is cut out in front in 
a semi-circle so as not to hide the dark Usnisa. In its upper part the cylinder 
of the crown is beset with jewels, in its lower part the gold is worked trellis-like. Well 
could the light issue from the interstices of such acrown. The golden cylinder 
of the crown may also be taken asa ‘pars pro toto’ of the golden. ray flashed 
forth from between the eyebrows’ of the Buddha. “‘It extended to all the 
innumerable worlds of the ten quarters. On its retum the ray rested on 
the top of Buddha's head and transformed itself into a golden pillar just like the 
mount Sumeru wherein the pure and admirable countries of the Buddhas in the ten 
quarters appeared all at once illuminated.” It can be added that the voice (dhvani) 
of the Buddha is heard sorting from his mouth, the eye-brow-hair and the bump." 
This ray of light is one with the Buddha-word. The Buddha-word in its flood 
of light comprises all. the innumerable worlds in all the Buddha-lands that are and 
have been. The Buddha-word clothed in light is like another Meru, an ‘excess 
on the wintee plane (p. [51) of the comprehensive Buddha-substance encompassed 


by curves.’ 











The ray is not unsupported, Its radiance is manifested and shines forth 
once it sorts from the body. Within it the Udana which leads upwards 
is light.” It is the post (skambha) of the inner life’. the vital breath”. This 
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post of the inner life and the upper ray, the Susumpa in which the Udana rises into 
the limitless lie in one line,’ below and above the zero point of the Brahma- 
randhra. This line, following another image, is the Sitratman in which the Udana 
abides? By it this world, as if by a thread, and the other are strung together.’ 
The images are consistent. Thread and channel, post and ray, are the conducts. in 
the central axis of being. It is along them that air and breath, light and fire go 
the highest path For Vayu (air) is Prana (breath) and Prana is Agni (fire)." 
The Maitri Upanisad\ speaks of the ‘heat’ (usya) produced between the breaths 
(prana and apana)’. “The fiery energy, in the spiration it has its place in the dark 
heat (usna) that emanates light proceeding upwards”. Parallel with this 
‘cosmognomical’ process the physiological circumstances of tantric yoga consist 
in the lower limbs becoming cold while the upper part of the head grows ‘lustrous: 
; e. warm. When the yoga is complete, the only trace of warmth to be found in the 
whole body is at the crown of the head." The passing of warmth and fire in the 
Udana which carries them beyond death” is the miracle of commutation symbolically 
situated at the crown of the head. The Usnisa is its emblem and its name connotes 
it, placed as it is on the point on high where the last heat is gleaned’? to radiate 
forth as the pure light of which ray or flame are symbols.” 

The Usnisa, it is consistently apparent, far from being a turban or due toa 
misunderstanding on the side of the craftsman is also neither a bony protuberance 
nor a fleshy growth, although to describe it the two last anthropomorphical 
‘secunda comparationis have been used, It is no thing. lt is an emblem and it 








Maitrl Up. VI. 21, 
Jsiminkya Up. Bethmage (Oertel JAQS) Lo 23. l. (The ray) consisting of breath stands firm aloft. 
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9. Avalon, Serpent power, p. 251, | ; 
10. Cf. By. Up. 1. 3.9; Avatactusha Sarre (Beal, Catena, p. 41.) ‘On certain signs af the time of death: if 
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11. (Ch Br, Up. 1V. 4,2. “He has become ons, they say. The point of his heart becomes lighted up and by 
that light the self departs...through the skull”, 
12. Upnlga, “heat gleaning": Vir. on Pugini, VI, 1, 94 has wpnam Iyate hinasti, obviously in onder to 
explain the current seme of ‘anything wound round the head’ to protect fram heat. Another meaning of “ig” is to gleart. 
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“it is not visible to the eyes of ordinary beings” and though its shape ‘iS apprehend 
its meaning may not be seen. On some images (Bodhisattve dedicated : 
Bala)’ the Usnisa was made of precious material’ or of the pearl Cat 


refers to the super-sensible. It has no prototype in nature. Even on the image 





(beloved by the moon). When the moon is about to reflect its light in it, there 
rises a spring of water.” Here the Usnisa is not directly emblematic of the 
breath, fire, sun’ correspondence but the other luminary, the moon, with its 
element the water (in which resides the element of fire)’ is conjured. The symbols 
in the upper sphere of the human or cosmic appearance are one in essence, 
Usnisa with its flame and ray, the ray emitted from the Ona between 
the eyebrows (at the site of the tantric aja cakra with its moon. correspondence) 
the eyes, one taken as the sun and the other as the moon, all these cor espondences 
have to be understood as analogies where the sensible, ie. sun, moon, suture of 
the skull, eye, etc., whether cosmical or human are taken as places of manifestation 
That which is beyond manifestation inhabits all these sites to an equal extent and 
is not comprehended in any, There but its marks (laksana) are seen by those 
who know them. 


The Usnisa is the foremost Laksana on the body of the Mahadpurusa, 
Buddha. His body. is the circumambient substance of the breath which move: 
throughout it and swells its limbs into a steady roundness. This is epitomised and 
outgrows the limiting anthropomorphical semblance at the top of the head. It is ‘trans- — 
lated into the higher level at the instance of Nirvana. Of this the Usnisa is the 
monument. 

While the Usnisa is the emblem most conspicuous in the Buddha image, the 
Ora, the brow-spot, the hairy tuft plays a large part in the texts (Saddharma- 
pungarika,etc.). On the images however it may or may not be marked: Itis situated 
between the eyebrows, and its place is called Avimukta* According to the Jabala 
Upanisad,” the Avimukta lies where the eyebrows are united with the organ of smell, 


















l. ASIAR. 1904—5, p. 79. The Ujnisa ix misting. Avcavity is cut in its place (into which an wpjia of 
precious material mum have beer inserted), , 
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Here is the union of the celestial world and of the higher world.' On this point 
of union Brahman is worshipped. Coomaraswamy" speaks of the designation 
of the spider as Omavabhi, thread spinner, and of the sun as a spider. The 
spider image is related to the doctrine of the Sitratman. The spider image and its 
In function the Ornd emblem is allied to the Usnisa. It flashes forth light which 
illumines the universe. That it is said to be ‘hairy also leads us back to the 
Usnisa which is covered and surrounded by hair. In the early images a long 
strand of hair is coiled around it’ The accepted formula however is that'of the 
curled locks. Coomaraswamy has made it clear‘ that the curly quality means to 
avoid a ‘coming to an end’. Hiuen Thsang was also in the same tradition describing 
one hair of the Tathagatha curled to the right. If pulled it is about one foot long 
but curled it is not longer than half a thumb.’ Elsewhere" it is stated that a merit 
equal to that of all the beings of the universe is required in order to give to a single 
hair the curly appearance of that of the Buddha. 

That the hair encloses: the power and life of man is a widely current 
notion. The manifested power of divinity is shown in the growth of hair’ (cf. 
parallelism of the meaning of flame, ray, hair). ‘When the future Sakyamuni spreads 
his hair before Dipatkara Buddha to walk over it, the power of the previous Buddha 
is transmitted to the Buddha to be, in this Bodhisattva-gesture. The whole 
extent of the Buddha power is rolled into his round locks which curl to the 
right’, as the Pradaksinad path leads around the stipa. The locks around and 
on the Usnisa are to be turned to the right, following the course of — the 
sun, the path of life. The craftsmen did not rigorously adhere to this aspect 
of the symbol. They had ‘more comprehensive means at their disposal to form 
the substance of the Buddha Davartatic dilatation, fluid curves and the smooth 
roundness of the body are their modes of visualisation for they are aware 
‘that all joints are joint with breath.” 
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The hair emblem, unlike the Usnisa is taken from. the physique of man. 
It is of no importance from where the symbol is taken to be a valid support 
of the meaning. That the whole power resides in the hair, and that the 
hair of the Buddha is curled not only on his head in locks, but singly also on 
his body’ (although the latter symptom is not shown in images) localizes it on 
the surface of the Buddha-field (ksetra) as emitted from its substance. Here 
a kind of chthonic magic is at play. a 


For the earth itself is not only ever active, but it is the constant result 
of the wind of activity which makes it solid (parthiva vayu). All this movement 
of the entire Buddha-field—its size is measured by chiliocosms—makes the 
hair on its surface grow in curls, and the words are alive to it. which say 
that the valour of the whole world is required to give to a_ single 
hair the curly appearance of that of the Buddha. With all the incessant 
movement—would it stop, the whole body would collapse? which means 
in terms of form that the image would offer an inert (inane) aspect 
in mass or colour—an inner balance is maintained. the frictionless equi- 
poise of this ceaseless function within the closed world? of the Buddha's body 
and of the corresponding image. This unmoving Prdna‘ in current tantric 
practice is known in the retention of breath (kumbhaka) which is located in 
the Susumpa nadi, and this channel (see p. 150) is situated in the spinal axis called 


The fifteenth Laksana enumerated in the Mahdpadana and Lakkhana 
Sutanttas’ speaks of “the frame divinely straight” and this is commented upon 
by Buddhaghosa that the Buddha “will not stoop nor ledn backward nor 
have a crooked spine, but tower up symmetrically.” Continuing the description, 
the eighteenth Laksana* of the Lakkhana Suttanta, that “there is no furrow 
between his shoulders”, is commented upon with understanding “from the - 
small of the back upwards the fleshy covering is as a level golden slab.” 
In another connection furthermore the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta narrates 
consistently: “He gazed at Vesall with an elephant look”.’ Buddhaghosa 
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comments that the “Buddhas were stomed on looking backwards, to tum the 
whole body round as an elephant does, bécause the bones in their neck were 
firmly fixed.” So they had to be as links of the Merudanda, through the 
entire length of which runs the Susumpa, the channel of Prana. The golden slab 
of the back scrupulously records an appearance which’ gilded bronze imagesvof 
the Buddha invariably confirm. But whatever the material of the image, the 
flat and straight back is the rule and not only of the Buddha image but of 
any Indian main deity. Standing or seated their manifestation is as straight 
as that of a post (skambha) whereas the lesser divinities yield to the flowing 
movement that goes on in this world (jagat). The Siamése tradition describes the 
ankles of the Buddha as fixed in such a manner that he can tum his entire 
body without moving his feet. | As support of the world, “the Purusa stands 
like atree in the sky’” and Agni (VaiSvanara) and Visqu of both of whom 
the Buddha can be considered an avatdr are over and over again identified 
with the cosmic column and tree’ Within this tradition the Tibetan image- 
maker to this day inserts the life-tree, shaped asa truncated pyramid, into the 
earthen Buddha image.’ 

In touch with the level earth' and not supported by lotus flowers (to the end 
of the Gupta age this is the rule) are the feet of the standing Buddha images. Here 
as well as in all other images of deities’ in the rigidly upright stance (kayotsarga) 
they are invariably inflated and taut and this often contrasts with the fluid 
suppleness of the limbs, whatever their Yolume. As if unwilling to be 
detached or differentiated from the ground on which they stand or distinct 
from the mass of the material, the heavy stone or the weighing bronze, of 
which they are fashioned, they convey their affinity to the earth, felt as it is 
as ‘parthiva vayu. Analogous to the of the head they too are a place 
of commutation, for Vayu here on entering becomes Prana as Prana within 
~ f, Svathlvatara Up. lll, 8; of. Baveda passin | 

2. Maite Up. VIL 11; "(Tne ray) consating of breath dands firm aloft.” Jaiminitva Upanigad Brahmas, 
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the living body is Vayu.' “Brahman (as prana) entered by the tips of the eet 
and this inflation swells them to a great extent before Prina proceeds and equally 
distributes itself through the limbs while it ascends the high road of the S sgumna. 
Texts on the making of images agree in describing the feet as full or high like the 
batk of a tortoise’ and the Brhatsarhhita* distinguishes in the same way the feet of a 
universal ruler. The Buddha's substance throughout is permeated by movement like 
the cosmos of which it is the emblem. From the sole of the feet to the point 
of the Usnisa the image is consistently built up. The within encompasses the without 
and thus ‘fulfilled’”is the Buddha Lokottara of whom all the images are made.’ 
Visibly the so-called physical and psychological as well as the cosmical inhere 
in this emblem of the transcendental. On the whole and in an inverse sense “this 
also has the shape of man.” 
The shape of man clings to the image of the Buddha Lokottara, ‘Where 
- it outgrows this semblance is the mark of the Usnisa and where it comprehends its 
cosmical extent the fingers (and toes) are marked with nets. Jalaigulihastapadah, 
(jalabandhahastapadah)’ etc., are enumerated in the Sanskrit and Pali lists among 
the Mahaputusa laksanni. Jala means net or lattice work and both these meanings 
care valid in the manner of showing it, whether according to Buddhaghosa’s com- 
ment the “net” refers to the lines of the fingers themselves and toes which intersect 
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Mahibhdrata, lc.) are not within the scope of the craftsman. ‘Those which are within ki range he not 
only visualized but in order to show them convircingly, the “imege” which in their totaliey they imply, must have 
been the abject of his contemplation, He does not shew tingle matks, here and there, but the substance ituelf of the 
Buddha or MahSpurusa which mahes the body of the iciage “Thar it i a transfigured body, beyond the appearance 
pF amy figure need noe be repeated, Altogether it in emblematic and the Upnlga, lex Superme’ mark, is nothing 
but an emblem. The Buddha's substance comprehends the cosmos, The Lkjenas, ete. sre not physiognomical 

Features but cosmagnamical emblems. 
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like those of a latticed window ot whether according to a large number of images 
aweb cornects the fingers,' the meaning remains the samé. The web in-between 
the fingers as shown by many images generally ends not in straight lines but in curves 
and is frequently reticulated. Whether on, or in-between the fingers, the net 
is not a physical trait. It is an emblem, ic. a meaning visualised. Its prototype 

is not anthropomorphical and altogether supra-sensible, The simile of a net which — 
may further be elaborated into one like that of the Hashsaraja, the golden mallard” 
serves as an adequate symbol, As the circumambient mass of the image of the 
Buddha visualizes his substance and does not portray his appearance, its marks. 
help to show qualities which are implicitly contained in the form of the image. 
They figure as names and guides. The imaged substance (kaya) of the Buddha, 
this ‘ksetra’ of a wide and smooth surface is the emblem (pratika) of the universe. 
The universe is frequently pictured in the texts (but also, as will be seen elsewhere 
in application) as a net, texture or fabric. One of its main threads, the Sitratman 
has been” shown already (p. 155)? “He verily knows the threads of the warp 
(tantu) and of the woof (otu) who comprehends all this (universe)".* The universe 
is viewed hete as an “haute-lisse” with Agni (Vai$vanara) or the Sitratman as major 
thread. All contingent existence is shot across it, woven forwards, woven back- 
wards.’ “That of which they say that it is above the heavens, beneath the earth, 
embracing heaven and earth, past, present and future, that is woven like warp and 
wool”. ‘Woven, ie., comprehensive is this world fabric and whatever exists has 
its place in its net-work, The universe understood as a woven fabric is tantamount 
to the cosmos ie., it is ordered throughout. Microcosmically, referring to the 
structure of man, it is asked: “Who wove in him breath” 2?’ Breath outside the 
envelope of the body is air and (by air) as by a thread this world and. the other 
world and all creatures are strung together” and “whoso may know the stretched 
out string in which these progeny are woven in, whoso may know the string of the 
string, he may know the great Brahmana’™.* Cut across at any level or else’in the 





i. CF. ‘Beal, Romantic History of the Buddha, p. 55, The fingers and toes severally connected with a hne, 
net like membrane 
. Ck Chines rramilation of Madhyardgama text noted by Banerjea, op. cit. p. 655. 
Agri is also called the thread, RV. X, 5. 3; X. 37, 2, (Agni) the thread, drawn out for the gods. 
RV, VI. 9. 3. 
RV. %. 139. 1. 
By. Up. lll, 8. 4. . 
AV, &%, 2. (3. 
Br. Up. IL 7. 2. 
AV, A.B 37, 
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is fixed in its place. Seen from ‘outside’, ie. when broken through (from 
a view-point in the absolute) the shrine of Brahman is beheld consisting of four 
nets.” What is altogether filled by a thing, that also must be of the same 
thing up to its limits ; its outer surface has the structure of its substance. “Around 
all beings | went, the web (tantu) of order (ra) stretched out for beholding.? In a 
more narrative mode the Maha Sudassana Suttanta describes the palace of 
Dhamma hung round with two net-works of bells 











The microcosm of man in whom breath is woven is One instance ; the building 
inwhich’ man or the deity dwells another instance or microcosm jn relation to the 
world fabric. Not only the palace of Dhamma has net-works of bells around, 
They are also on the tailing of Barhut and surround the entire stipa.' The tailing 
of a Buddhist stipa or around a sacred tree has the appearance of, and its priman 
shape actually has been, a trellis. Its cross-bars are termed ‘siic!’, needle. By its 
appearance and primary material as well as by the metaphoric name of ‘sdict’ the 
tailing isa Jala (net, trellis). Besides, a net-work of bells is laid out on it Such a 
pleonasm of allusions is well applied in visual terms, Its concord holds in manifold 
pictures the same meaning for it refers to the same vision. The railing pattern 
ubiquitous on the facades of early Indian architecture and repeated in stories’ appears 
to have retained its Original significance as long as the motif has been applied. 
Actually and according to the general description given in Buddhist books of an 
abode “perfectly adorned” such an abode has a surrounding rail and a net-work or- 
namental enclosure." Such an abode perfectly adomed is also the throne ‘of the 
Bodhisattva in Tusita heaven. [t is spread over with nets of costly texture wherein 
tinkle innumerable little bells." 


The interchangeability of the symbols of body and building, both conceived as 
indicative of locality to be dwelt in, has been frequently seen". The Buddha in 


I. Maiti Up. Vi. 28, 5a. . 

The fabric symbalicn iy alsa valid in the three guna) (strands) of Prakgti. 

2 AV. IL i. 5, 

3. CE SBB. Ill. p. 214, 

4. Bachhofer, Estly Indian Sculpture, Ply, 25-27, Coomarsewamy, Hil | eloewhere, spin 
tone of the railing i calle} Uyeiga, | ne MS SS eerie: Tee aes 

2. Far inns, Coomaramwamy, HilA, fg. 31. 

6 Beal, Catena, p. 57, note 2p 

7. Lalitevistare, (Bibl. cd.) IV, , 

8. Cf Mus, Barsbudur, op, cit. passim, 








the: stapa is surrounded by the ‘jala’ of the railing » pre-natally as six-tusked elephant 
he should be covered with golden net-works' and on being born the Bodhisattva is 
received by Sakra and Brahman under cover of a beautiful piece of Kausika (silk) 
cloth’. According to the Chinese version’ the new born Bodhisattva is caught ina 
golden net by four angels from the highest heaven. 

The net asa whole is not visible on the image of the Buddha: He carries its 


vestiges, pars pro toto, attached to, or on his fingers and toes ‘. | 

Thus it is beheld as an emblem on his ‘body’. Any section across his substance 
would be marked cortespondingly. Such internal levels or fields cannot be 
seen exteriorised from the image but they may be worded. “They will behold 
here my Buddha field; forming a chequered board of cight compartments 
with gold threads’. Altogether ‘cosmognomical , the Buddha image comprehends 
the universe. The Satrdtman within its vertical axis rises beyond it across 
the zero point at the Brahmarandhra: Every degree of being can be read 
on the central rod below that point, every Buddha-field is expanded _ there. 
Each degree of being is identical with a mode of knowledge. At the zero 
point there can be no identity of any extent. Still, if this is to be. conveyed 
by the image, a symbol, a no-thing may do it : the Lsnisa. 


Jalafgulihastapadah and Uspiga are concomitant emblems. The fingers and the 
toes hold up from within the net-work of the universe, the cosmos. The polyvalence 
of this emblem, which also belongs to Nara and Narayana is shown and worded by 
its similarity to the web on the extremities of palmipedes, and by the designation of 
Hathisaraja (see above). Harhsa is one of the most ancient names of the sun-bird’ 
and the Svetasvatara Upanisad (Ill. 19 and 25) says of the unique Hathsa “in the 
midst of the world he is the fire, he resides in the midst of the waters’. If the shrine 
of Brahman has four nets, the town of Brahman in which dwells the Purusa “is all 
surrounded by Amrta’’. The liquid clement, water, the sun-bird, the sun with 
its rays, the spider analogy of the sun, the spider, weaver of its net, the rays that 














j. Latiravistara V. 

2. Ibid, Vil. | 

$, ibid, (transl. R. Micra) p. 159. - 

4. ‘The later is not indicated in sculpture nor are all the image: of Buddha invesed with this lakjans, The 
same can however be said about the Orpd. 

5s on p ry L SHE. XI, p. S2Zi. 

& Atharva V. Xlk 3. 38; BV. IV, 40.5; Citralakyana, p. 161 saysthat the web of the feet of the 
Cakravartin resembles that of the mallard. See abo p. 161. 

7, AV. XLS. 
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issue from the sun, the very lability of these images as they glide one into the other 
is caught in the likeness of the membrane of an aquatic sun-bird or else within the 
lines across the long (and golden) fingers (and toes) of the image of Buddha as 
Mahapurusa. The net-work of this Maya is pierced permanently at the instant of 
Nirvana. Emblematically the substance of the image rises above its name and form 
with a form and a name (usnisa) that only belong to this symbol. 


The balance within this entire and transtigured body (inclusive of the usntsa) 
is indicated by the Laksana ‘nyagrodhaparimandala”. “the length of his body is equal 


to the compass of his arms”. 


OF the pillar and support of the universe the diameter must be wide. 
For “the Skambha sustains both heaven and earth, the Skambha sustains the six 
wide directions’.” Puruga pervades all the regions upwards, cross-wise', he 
breathes cross-wise.’ His cosmic cross 's the proportion according to which he is 
_ extended, The wood’ of this cross is not dead. It sends forth branches Nyagrodha- 
like, upward and downward within its circumambient fulness. The sap ascends 
and. descends like breath itself, pervasive and its channels appear turgid in the round- ~ 
limbed image of the Buddha as Mahdpurusa. The fluid movement of its surface 
nowhere ends. 


Thus balanced within itself the image is a counter-measure (pratima) of the 
universe. There are further emblems which also coincide in order to make this 
apparent. 


Although not enumerated’ in the lists of the thirty two Mahapurusa Laksanas 
and not even amongst the eighty Anuvyaiijanas, the ear is most conspicuous in all the 
images of the Buddha by its extra-ordinary size’ The great size of the ear 
emblem shows the corresponding capacity of the organ. “From the ears proceeded 
hearing, from hearing the quarters of the world (dis)’. The regions (dis) having 








I. cf. Mahipadina §., L. c.p. 15 and other liste 

2, This dees not convey any tpecial length of the arms. ir is the evefage proportion of the human body. 
Another Iakgana saya: Standing and withous bending he can touch and rub his knees with either hand, Not every 
lakgana can or need be rendered by word and elo by figure. (These two lakgenas, 1. €, propertions, cannat possibl 
be employed in one and the same bnage), 

2 AV. A 35+ RV. X90. 1. 

4. AV. X.2. 28. 

> AW. MB 19, 

& Detailed measures are given for ini. in Pratimtlakeanam, op, cit. p, 13, 

7. Ait. Up. 1h 4.1.6, 
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become hearing entered the ears.’ Distance is measured by sound. “A krosa (two 
miles) is the distance that one can hear the lowing of an ox’. " The Buddha's ear 
hears everywhere, it takes in all the sound, all the space of the universe. For sound 
is a quality of space and within the ear is situated the sense of balance, Immanent 
within the substance of the Buddha is the universe with all its regions. They have 
entered the ear qualitatively, ic. as sound. To be accommodated there, the 
receptacle ever acts in the sense of balance and orientation. Hearing and 
the heard, balance and space, the containing and the contained coincide. The 
substance of the Buddha comprehends the extent of the universe. The ear-emblem 
marks the place of commutation where distance ic. all the regions find their 
equivalent in balance. It is another way of showing the, ‘banyan circumference’ 
(nyagrodhaparimandala) of the Buddha's ssf the equal extent of its fathom and its 
length, and its cosmical (ordered) structure.’ The Buddha-pratima ‘conforms’ with 
the Mahdpurusa, the Buddha Lokottara. It shows its marks interconnected and 
their meaning coincides. The single emblems are ultimately synonymous. They 
name what the knowing “see with the heart and distinguish with the intellect’. 
They put it into form, the knowing and competent craftsmen. 





t. bid. 1. 4. 2. 4. Cf. Anugs, p. 350, “all the quarters residing in the ear.” 

2, Hiven Theang, op. cit, IL p. 59. 

3. This is symbolized moreover by the lakjana of the long tongue (Lakkhapas Suttanta No. 27), In the 
legend of Porna (Sela Sutta) Buddha shows the miracle of his tongue which touches hia ear, (of. also Ambagha 
Sutta, 5. 8. B tp. 131). Inthe Saddharmapugdarika, XM (Bournouf. p. 234) the tongues of the Buddhas Sakyamuni 
and. Prabhotaratea"tesch (0 the world of Brahret. All this means os the small Sukhivetwyaha (SBE, XLIX, 
Il p. 49) seys: * ‘the Tarhigates cover with their tongues the worlds where they teach.” This makes it clear why it ia 

pee hedia reaches to the ear. The ear holds oll the worlds where the Tathdgatas teach. The Boddha- 
word and his substance are One. cf. Jaiminiya Up. Br. IIL 18. . “In me the worlds, in me the four quarters.” Sénact 
op. cit. p. £25 has deale with the long tongue of Agni. 

4. CE. Jaim. Up. Be, lll. 35, 1. 
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